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CHAPTER  L 

Description  of  my  fiimily — In  spite  of  all  advice  I  detennine  on 
becoming  a  sailor,  and  am  appointed  as  Midshipman  to  the 
ship  Albatross — I  leave  home  to  join  my  shipu 

T  ^VILL  not  detain  the  reader  ^^ith  any  lengthened 
description  of  my  family  and  connexions,  or  of  the 
events  of  my  childhood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  father 
was  Squire  Coppinger,  possessing  a  moderate  estate 
in  Leicestershire.  He  had  married  very  young,  and 
had  a  large  family  of  children;  as  the  reader  may 
judge  when  I  say  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  I  had  no 
fewer  than  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  mjrself  the  eldest 
Our  childhood  passed  happily  enough,  for  there  was 
great  family  affection  existing  among  us. 

Till  nearly  the  opening  of  my  narrative  we  caused 
but  Hide  anxiety  to  our  parents ;  but  as  I  grew  up, 
my  father  (who  was  naturally  a  quiet,  good-natured 
man,  rarely  troubling  himself  about  anything  till  there 
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was  absolute  need  for  it)  perceived  the  necessity  of 
educating  me  for  some  profession  ;  for  he  was  far  too 
proud  to  think  of  any  of  us  engaging  in  mercantile 
pursuits — ^which,  by  the  by,  was  a  great  weakness  on 
his  part,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  numerous  offspring 
and  very  little  to  give  them. 

It  now  remained  to  be  determined  what  profession 
I  should  enter.  My  mother  and  my  grandmother  (for 
the  latter  resided  with  us)  wished  that  I  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  Church — a  very  reasonable  desire, 
as  a  distant  relative  of  my  father's  had  a  very  good 
living  in  his  gift,  and  had  always  appeared  much 
interested  in  me :  while  my  father,  although  perhaps 
secretly  wishing  I  should  adopt  the  clerical  profession, 
kindly  allowed  me  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

To  say  the  truth,  although  I  had  a  great  respect  for 
religion  andiits  ministers,  I  had  no  wish  to  enter  holy 
orders ;  and  for  this  possibly  my  father  might  himself 
have  been  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  was 
fond  of  seeing  me  engaged  in  manly  pursuits,  but 
the  only  two  books  he  ever  made  me  a  present  of 
were  those  particularly  likely  to  inculcate  a  taste  for 
adventure  in  a  high-spirited  boy — "Gulliver's  Travels" 
and  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  I  know  not  which  of  these 
two  books  had  the  most  effect  on  me.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  never  fairly  determined  which  I  liked  best. 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  from  the  realistic  manner  in 
which  the  adventures  were  told,  engaged  all  my  sym- 
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pathies  when  the  book  was  open  before  me ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  travels  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  had  in  their  turn  equal  power  over  me. 

Although  the  styles  of  the  two  books  were  so 
different,  they  had,  combined,  one  and  the  same 
effect — to  make  me  violently  in  love  with  a  sailor's 
life ;  so  that  when  my  father  put  the  question  to  me 
what  profession  I  should  like  to  follow,  I  at  once  told 
him  the  sea-service  had  for  me  a  charm  superior  to 
all  others.  He  seemed  somewhat  disappointed  at  my 
choice,  but  the  effect  oh  my  poor  mother  was  so  dis- 
tressing, that  without  further  demiu-  I  gave  up  the 
|>oint,  and  told  my  father  I  would  allow  him  to  choose 
a  profession  for  me.  He  seemed  much  pleased  at 
my  determination,  and  told  me  he  would  select  the 
Church,  as  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  advancing 
my  interests  in  that  profession  than  in  any  other. 
The  joy  of  my  poor  mother  at  my  obedience  to  the 
family  wishes  was  so  great  as,  almost,  to  console  me 
for  the  chagnn  I  felt  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  my 
favourite  profession. 

My  father  decided  that  two  years  should  pass  before 
sending  me  to  the  University,  during  which  time  I  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  receive  private  lessons  from 
the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  had  himself 
obtained  high  honours  at  Oxford.  Unfortunately, 
however,  when  I  promised  my  father  I  would  follow 
his  advice  and  become  a  member  of  the  clerical  pro- 
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fession,  he  did  not  ask  me  to  return  to  him  the  books 
which  had  aroused  in  my  breast  so  violent  a  wish  to 
become  a  sailor,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  still  found 
greater  attractions  in  them  than  in  the  books  my 
tutor  gave  me  to  study.  In  fact,  so  powerful  was  the 
fescinativn  they  exercised  over  me,  that  it  began  to 
have  an  injurious  eiTect  upon  my  health,  which  was 


soon  perceived,  not  only  by  the  keen  eye  of  my 
mother  but  even  by  my  father  as  well  The  latter 
questioned  me  on  the  subject,  and  kmdly  asked 
whether  anything  had  orcurred  to  annov  me ;  if  so, 
to  let  him  know  the  truth  and  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  comfort  me  There  was  so  much  kindness 
and  sympathy  in  his  voice,  that  I  fairly  sank  under 
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it,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  I  told  him  that  all  my 
unhappiness  aiose  from  my  wish  to  become  a  sailor, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  I  could  make  against 
it,  I  found  to  be  ineradicable. 

My  father,  after  listening  to  me  with  great  patience, 
said, — 

"  My  boy,  I  have  long  suspected  this  to  be  th« 
cause  of  your  melancholy,  but  it  shall  be  so  no 


longer.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to  have  kept 
you  with  me  at  home,  and  seen  you  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  but  I  will  relinquish  it  rather  than  think  you 
were  unhappy.  You  shall  go  to  sea  if  you  wish  it, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  sufEcient  interest  with 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  to  get  you  appointed 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  I  will  write  to  him 
to-moiTow  on  the  subject,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  his 
answer  will  let  you  know  the  result" 
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I  thanked  my  father  warmly  for  his  kindness,  but 
told  him  I  was  afraid  I  should  displease  my  mother  if 
I  went  to  sea. 

"  Don't  be  under  any  alarm  on  that  head,  Miles 
my  dear/'  he  said.  "  1  have  already  spoken  to  your 
mother  about  it,  and,  mtich  as  she  would  wish  you  to 
be  at  home  with  her,  she  will  give  up  her  wish  rather 
than  that  it  should  tend  to  make  you  unhappy." 

My  father  wrote  that  day  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  a  week  afterwards  received  a  letter 
from  him,  containing  my  appointment  as  midshipman 
to  the  ship  Albatross^  which  was  then  fitting  out  at 
Portsmouth,  preparatory  to  starting  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

My  joy  at  this  intelligence  knew  no  bounds.  Had 
the  choice  been  given  me  as  to  what  particular  branch 
of  the  service  I  should  like  to  enter,  it  could  not  have 
jumped  more  with  my  wishes.  Both  my  father  and 
mother  seemed  also  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  two  evils  they  wisely  chose  the  lesser,  con- 
sidering I  was  far  less  likely  to  meet  with  misfortune 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  than  if  exposed  to  a  battle 
at  sea.  It  seemed  also  to  modify  my  grandmother's 
sorrow,  who  had  taken  the  idea  of  my  going  to  sea 
even  more  to  heart  than  my  father  or  mother.  Still 
one  terrible  obstacle  presented  itself  to  her.  Although 
she  admitted  that  I  had  passed  through  all  the  other 
diseases  incidental  to  childhood,  still  I  had  never  had 
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the  whooping-cough.  My  dear  mother  attempted  to 
argue  with  her  to  the  contrary,  and  offered  to  bring 
forward  the  testimony  of  the  family  doctor  in  support 
of  her  statement  But  it  was  all  useless ;  the  old 
lady  was  not  to  be  convinced.  "  Do  you  think,  my 
dear,"  she  said  to  my  mother,  "  I  don't  know  what  the 
whooping-cough  is?  I  should  think  I  did  after  all 
the  children  I've  had  myself,  beside  nursing  yours 
when  they  were  attacked  with  it.  I  tell  you  Miles 
has  not  had  the  whooping-cough  !  I  know  the  time 
you  allude  to,"  she  continued,  stopping  my  mother, 
who  was  about  to  speak,  "and  I  admit  the  cough 
he  then  had  was  a  very  bad  one;  but  it  was  not 
whooping-cough  for  all  that" 

My  mother,  finding  all  attempts  to  pacify  the  old 
lady  were  useless,  determined  to  let  things  take  their 
own  course;  and  my  grandmother,  considering  that 
sufficient  respect  had  not  been  shown  to  her  opinion, 
shut  herself  up  in  her  room  till  the  day  of  my  depar- 
ture. I  must  do  her  the  justice,  however,  to  say,  her 
love  for  me  dunng  the  time  continued  as  warm  as 
ever.  She  used  to  listen  for  my  footsteps  as  I  went 
up  and  down  stairs.  When  she  heard  me  coming  she 
would  open  the  door,  and  kiss  me  as  I  passed ;  and 
this  was  all  the  kinder  on  her  part,  as  she  was  very 
deaf,  and  must  have  sat  with  her  ear  glued  against  the 
door  to  listen  for  my  footsteps. 

The  dfiy  at  last  arrived  for  me  to  leave  home. 
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and  sorrowful  indeed  was  our  parting.  My  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters  were  all  in  tears.  As  for  my 
dear  old  grandmother,  she  cried  so  bitterly,  that  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  possible  any  human  head 
could  have  contained  so  vast  a  quantity  of  tears  had 
I  not  been  a  witness  of  the  fact  When  she  saw  me 
preparing  to  enter  the  chaise  which  was  to  take  us — 


for  my  father  was  to  accompany  mc — to  Portsmouth, 
she  pressed  through  the  crowd  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  who  surrounded  me,  and,  clasping  me  in  her 
arms,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  You  shall  hear  from  me 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days."  At  last  I  contrived  to 
tear  myself  from  my  sorrowing  family  and  enter  the 
chaise.  Before  we  quitted  the  grounds,  I  turned 
tx)und  to  get  one  last  glimpse  of  the  house,  and  saw, 
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collected  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door,  the 
irtiole  of  the  family,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  me 
in  token  of  adieu. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  arrival  at  Portsmouth — The  Midshipmen^s  berth  on  board 
the  Albatross  —  Margetson,  the  captain  of  the  mess  —  My 
grandmother's  presents — I  fight  Margetson.  and  am  appointed 
captain  of  the  mess — Our  departure  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 


T  T  took  us  three  days  to  arrive  at  our  destination, 
the  first  night  sleeping  at  the  Three  Nuns,  in 
Aldgate ;  the  second  at  the  Crown,  in  Guildford ;  and 
the  third  at  the  George,  in  Portsmouth.  During  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  we  arrived  we  amused  our- 
selves in  visiting  the  dockyard,  harbour,  and  arsenal, 
besides  other  places  of  interest  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  impression  these  had  on  me.  I  had 
never  before  seen  the  sea ;  all  my  desire  for  a  sailor's 
life  having  arisen,  as  I  said  before,  from  reading  my 
two  favourite  books.  Great  as  had  been  their  effect 
on  me,  it  sunk  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  sight  of  the  reality.  Everything  was  new  to 
me,  and  every  fresh  object  I  saw  seemed  to  possess  a 
charm  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  from  any  other 
I  had  hitherto  seen :  the  incessant  bustle,  variety  of 
occupations,  dififerent  dresses  and  uniforms;  in  one 
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Spot  htuiy  and  confusion,  men  working  as  if  their 
lives  depended  on  their  accomplishing  a  given  task 
\sf  a  given  time,  while  others  were  seated  before  the 
doois  of  pnblic-hoDses,  drinking  beer  and  strong 
watcra,  or  dancing  to  the  sound  of  fiddles,  as  if  they 
had  not  a  care  in  the  world.      At  last   I   became 


completely  bewildered,  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream; 
nor  did  I  fairly  recover  myself  till  my  father  reminded 
me  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  inn  for  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  my  father  engaged  a  couple  of 
men  to  cany  my  sea-chest  to  the  Point,  where  he 
hired  a  boat  to  take  us  to  the  A&atrou,  which  was 
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then  at  Spithead.  When  we  had  reached  her  we 
found  the  captain  was  not  on  board,  but  my  father 
introduced  me  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  without 
taking  my  proffered  hand  merely  nodded  to  me ;  and 
when  my  father  had  done  speaking,  he  beckoned  to  a 
young  midshipman  who  was  on  deck,  and  told  him  to 
take  me  to  the  midshipmen's  berth. 

I  must  say  I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  what  was  called  the  midshipmen's  berth.  I 
had  not  expected  to  find  it  fitted  up  with  even  mode- 
rate luxury,  but  I  had  figured  it  to  myself  as  a  light 
and,  though  small,  well-ventilated  room,  with  very 
plain  furniture;  but  I  found  it  miserably  dark  and 
close,  with  a  most  disagreeable  odour  of  cheese,  rum, 
and  tobacco  combined,  that  was  so  powerful  I  could 
hardly  breathe  in  it.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  got  ac- 
customed to  the  dim  light  of  a  thick  horn  lantern, 
which  hung  from  a  beam  in  the  centre  of  the  berth, 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how 
small  the  berth  was,  I  asked  my  companion  how 
many  midshipmen  there  were  in  the  mess,  and  he  told 
me  eight. 

"Eight!"  I  replied;  "why,  there  is  hardly  room 
for  two.     But  are  you  comfortable  here  ?  " 

"Not  very.  We  should  be  a  great  deal  more  so 
were  it  not  for  that  bully  Margetson." 

"  Who  is  Margetson  ?  " 

"  The  captain  of  the  mess." 
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'*  Why  do  you  allow  him  to  bully  you  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  all  little  fellows,  and  he  is  nearly 
six  feet  high.  Although  he  says  he  is  only  seventeen, 
I  am  sure  he's  twenty,  if  he's  a  day.  How  old  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  and  a  half." 

Thompson,  my  new  friend,  looked  at  me  steadily 
for  a  moment,  and  then  sighed.  I  asked  what  ailed 
him. 

**  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  able  to  take  our 
parts,  but  you  are  not  as  strong  as  he  is." 

"  I  am  strong  enough  to  take  my  own,"  I  said, 
somewhat  rudely,  "and  that's  enough  for  me.  Let 
others  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  little  fellow  sighed  again,  but  said  nothing. 
He  now  pointed  out  the  place  for  my  sea-chest,  and 
the  hooks  on  which  my  hammock  was  to  be  slung. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  questioning  him  further  on  the 
character  of  his  messmates,  when  a  tall,  clumsy- 
looking  young  fellow,  in  a  midshipman's  uniform, 
entered  the  berth.  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 
he  inquired  of  Thompson. 

"  I  was  told  to  bring  this  young  gentleman  down. 
He  is  going  to  join  our  mess." 

The  new  comer  looked  at  me  scowlingly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said, — 

# 

"So  you're  the  new  midshipman  we  have  been 
expecting,  are  you?     Well,  we  may  as  well  know 
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each  other  at  once.  My  name  is  Margetson,  and  I'm 
the  captain  of  the  mess.     Now,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Miles  Coppinger." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  before  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  I  have.  I  hope  we  shall  continue  friends,  which 
is  very  easily  done  if  you  do  all  I  tell  you,  for  I  keep 
up  a  good  discipline.     Ask  Thompson  if  I  don't." 

I  made  no  reply  to  his  remark,  and  he  then  asked 
me  what  money  I  had.  I  tokl  \am  that  was  my 
affair,  not  bk. 

He  looked  at  me  savagely  for  a  moment,  when  he 
heard  the  lieutenant  on  deck  calling  to  him,  and  he 
quitted  the  berth,  saying  to  me  as  he  went  out,  "  Til 
teach  you  better  manners,  my  lad,  before  youVe  been 
on  board  a  week.     Take  my  word  for  it." 

Although  Margetson  broke  out  in  no  open  quarrel 
with  me,  he  continued  for  several  days  to  offer  me 
every  petty  annoyance  in  his  power.  The  other 
midshipmen,  who  were  all  very  young,  he  frequently 
treated  with  great  brutality.  Two  or  three  times  I 
thought  of  interfering  on  their  behalf,  but  after  all, 
I  reflected,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  At  last,  finding 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  resent  his  behaviour  to  me, 
he  increased  his  impertinences,  till  I  saw  I  should 
soon  be  obliged  to  do  so  seriously.  My  patience 
had  arisen  hitherto  from  no  lack  of  courage  on  my 
part,  but  rather  that  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
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a  coIlisiOD  till  I  nas  better  accustomed  tu  my  present 
mode  of  life.  One  day,  however,  he  ofiended  me  so 
seriously,  that  I  determined  on  Che  next  occasion  I 
would  not  only  bring  things  to  an  issue,  but,  if  I 
succeeded  in  the  fight,  I  would  get  myself  nominated 
captain  of  the  mess. 

Margetson  soon  gave  me  an  opportunity.     Two 


days  before  the  ship  was  to  s^l,  a  box  was  sent  on 
board  addressed  to  me.  It  was  taken  into  the  mid- 
shipmen's berth,  and,  there  being  none  of  my  mess- 
mates present,  I  proceeded  to  open  it  It  contained 
a  veiy  singular  collection  of  articles.  They  consisted 
ot- 

A  pair  of  pattens. 
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A  lai^e  seed-cake. 

A  paper  parcel  enclosing  two  flannel  nightcaps. 

A  small  jar,  tied  over  the  mouth  with  leather,  and 
a  horn  spoon  fastened  round  the  neck. 

A  wine-bottle,  containing  some  dark-looking  fluid, 
in  which  were  steeped  a  quantity  of  what  appeared 
small  slices  of  some  root. 

And  lastly,  a  small  packet,  which  on  opening 
I  found  to  contain  a  miniature  portrait  of  my  grand- 
mother, and  a  letter. 

I  hurriedly  broke  open  the  seal  of  the  letter  and 
commenced  reading  it  It  was  from  my  dear  old 
grandmother,  and,  omitting  some  passages  relating 
entirely  to  family  aflairs  and  of  no  interest  to  the 
reader,  it  was  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Boy, 

"Fearing  that  your  father  might  not  have 
furnished  you  with  all  things  necessary  for  your 
voyage — for  although  very  kind,  he,  as  a  man,  has 
not  the  foresight  I  have — I  send  you  a  few  presents, 
which  I  trust  you  will  find  useful.  In  the  first  place, 
as  I  understand  it  is  the  duty  of  a  midshipman  to 
superintend  the  decks  being  washed,  I  send  you  an 
excellent  pair  of  pattens,  so  that  you  may  not  get 
your  feet  wet  Also  a  nice  seed-cake,  which  I  hope 
you  will  like.  I  would  also  advise  you  to  give  some 
slices  of  it  to  the  sailors,  as  it  is  as  well  to  make 
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friends  with  them  if  you  can,  and  an  act  of  kindness 
is  seldom  thrown  away.  Also,  two  warm  flannel 
nightcaps,  which  you  will  find  very  useful  if  you 
should  happen  to  catch  a  cold  in  your  head,  espe- 
cially if  you  put  your  feet  into  warm  water  when  you 
go  to  bed.  There  is  also  a  jar  of  brimstone  and 
treacle.  You  had  better  take  two  spoonfuls  of  it 
every  morning  when  you  get  into  a  warm  climate. 
Also  a  bottle  of  garlic  and  rum,  which  I  hope  you 
will  take  great  care  of  till  you  need  it  Although 
your  dear  mother  says  you  have  had  the  whooping- 
cough,  I  am  sure  she  is  in  error.  I  know  well  what 
it  is,  and  am  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  If  you  should 
happen  to  catch  it  during  your  voyage,  get  somebody 
to  rub  your  back  with  the  garlic  and  rum,  and  you 
will  soon  get  well.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  My 
portrait  keep,  for  my  sake.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
it  may  please  God  to  take  me  before  you  return.  If 
so,  you  will  have  something  to  remember  me  by. 

"So  now,  wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I 
conclude  my  letter,  by  subscribing  myself  in  all  truth 
your  affectionate  grandmother, 

"Sarah  Coppinger." 

At  first  t  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
displeased  with  my  grandmother's  presents.  Although 
it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
me,  it  was  doubtftil  whether  her  gifts  would  not  make 

c 
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me  an  object  of  ridicule  to  my  messmates.  She  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  nautical  affairs  ;  indeed, 
I  remember  her  saying  she  had  never  seen  the  sea  in 
her  life,  and  her  box  and  letter  fully  corroborated  the 
statement  What  to  do  with  the  presents  I  knew  not 
I  would  willingly  have  thrown  them  overboard,  but 
I  was  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  old 
lady — ^yet,  what  possibly  could  I  do  with  them  ? 

While  turning  the  subject  over  in  my  mind, 
Margetson  and  two  of  the  midshipmen  entered  the 
berth ;  and  seeing  ray  grandmother's  gifts  spread  out 
on  the  table,  the  former  asked  me,  in  a  sneering 
manner,  whether  I  intended  introducing  an  old  woman 
into  the  mess. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  him 
speak  in  so  insulting  a  manner,  as  I  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  vexation  I  felt  at  my 
grandmother's  presents  upon  him.  At  the  same 
time,  I  thought  I  would  allow  him  ample  scope  to 
give  me  full  provocation,  so  that,  if  the  affair  did 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  captain,  I  might  be  able  to 
show  that  Margetson  was  to  blame  in  the  matter. 
I  therefore  replied  to  him  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice, 
that  they  were  presents  I  had  received  from  my  dear 
old  grandmother,  laying  particular  stress  bn  the  word 
grandmother. 

"  What  a  charming  old  soul !  you  ought  to  be  very 
fond  of  her,  my  dear." 
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"  1  am,"  I  replied. 

"And  what  has  she  sent  you?"  he  continued,  in 
the  same  satiiical  tone  of  voice. 

"  A  seed-cake,  a  pair  of  pattens,  a  bottle  of  garlic 
and  rum " 

"  Put  garlic  into  rum ! "  roared  Margetson.    "  Why, 


the  old  cat  ought  to  be  burnt  for  spoiling  good 
liquor  in  that  manner." 

"  Margetson,"  I  said  to  him, "  it  hurts  my  feelings 
to  hear  ypu  talk  in  that  disrespectful  way  of  my 
grandmother.     Pray  don't  do  so  any  more." 

Instead  of  complying  with  my  request,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  abusing  her  in  every  term  he 
could  think  o£ 
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"  Maigetson,  beware,"  I  said ;  "  you  may  be  bi^er 
diui  I  am,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  insult  any 
relative  of  mine  in  that  manner." 

"  Come,  no  chattering,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  determined 
all  this  trash  shall  be  cleared  out  of  the  cabin.  It 
shall  all  be  flung  overboard,  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
pattens." 

He  attempted  to  take  them  from  the  table,  but 


i  put  my  hand  on  them,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  you  young  cur,"  he  said, 
giving  me,  as  he  spoke,  a  blow  on  the  dde  of  my 
head.  "  Gel  out  of  the  way,  if  you  don't  wish  to  be 
flung  overboard  yourself." 

Now  this  was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  Doubling 
my  fist  and  striking  out  with  full  force  from  my 
shoulder,  I  hit  him  a  blow  right  on  the  bridge  of  the 
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nose,  and  then,  before  he  could  recover  himself, 
threw  in  a  left-hander  on  the  same  spot,  which  w^s 
followed  by  another  heavy  blow  from  my  right  hand. 
In  a  moment  his  face  was  covered  with  blood.  He 
struck  at  me  in  return,  but  missed  his  aim,  being  evi- 
dently nearly  blinded  by  the  blows  he  had  received. 

The  midshipmen  now  called  out  for  a  fair  fight, 
which  Margetson  somewhat  reluctantly  agreed  to. 
We  then  seated  ourselves  face  to  face  across  a  sea- 
chest,  and  began  to  fight  in  real  earnest  I  had  so 
completely  the  best  of  the  battle,  that  a  few  minutes 
after  we  had  begun  Margetson  gave  in ;  and  the 
same  evening  I  was  unanimously  elected  captain  of 
the  mess. 

I  must  confess  I  was  now  rather  puzzled  what  to 
do  with  my  grandmother's  presents.  My  respect  for 
her,  as  I  have  said,  would  not  allow  me  to  throw  them 
away,  which  otherwise  I  would  willingly  have  done, 
and  they  were  inconvenient  to  keep.  However,  for 
the  time  I  determined  to  lock  them  up  in  my  sea- 
chest,  and  consider  afterwards  what  I  would  do  with 
theuL  The  seed-cake  I  placed  on  the  table,  and 
divided  equally  among  my  messmates  after  dinner. 
Margetson  sneered  when  I  offered  him  his  portion, 
but  he  took  it  without  saying  a  word. 

Before  leaving  Portsmouth  harbour  I  had  for- 
tunately an  opportunity  of  ridding  myself  of  a 
portion  of  my  grandmother's  presents,  and  in  a  way 
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I  considered  she  would  not  have  disapproved  of  had 
she  been  aware  how  utterly  useless  they  were  to  rae, 
an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service.  A  bumboat 
woman  used  to  attend  the  ship  every  moming  to  sell 
to  the  crew  fruit  and  vegetables,  new  bread,  and 
other  little  luxuries.  She  had  always  with  her  an 
assistant,  a  poor  sickly-looking  woman,  evidently  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  and  who  was  at  the  time  suffering 


from  a  racking  cough.  To  this  poor  woman,  who 
had  already  greatly  excited  my  sympathy,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  the  flannel  night-caps  and  pattens  my 
grandmother  had  sent  me ;  but  how  to  accomplish  it 
and  keep  it  a  secret  from  my  brother  midshipmen 
was  a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty,  for  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  reminding  them  that  I  was  possessed  of 
such  things.  Good  fortune  at  last  befriended  me. 
The  woman  had  one  day  to  bring  some  fruit  to  our 
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mess,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  cabin  at  the  time. 
I  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  would  like  a  pair  of  pattens  and  two  flannel 
night-caps. 

"Indeed  I  would,"  she   replied,  "and  consider 
myself  very  lucky  to  get  them." 


"  Wait  a  moment,"  I  said  to  her,  and  opening  my 
chest  I  took  them  out,  and  placing  them  in  the 
woman's  apron,  I  told  her  to  take  them  away,  and 
not  let  any  one  see  them. 

The  woman  seemed  greatly  suiprised  at  the  gilt 
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"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "  how  in  the  name  of  fortune 
did  you  ever  become  possessed  of  such  things  ?  " 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  does  not  concern  you.  But  tell 
me,  have  you  any  children  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  four,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  some  brimstone  and  treacle  here,"  I  said. 
"  Would  you  like  to  give  it  to  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should  indeed,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  It's  a 
very  wholesome  thing  about  this  time  of  year.  .But 
won't  you  want  it  yourself?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  somewhat  indignantly. 
"  I  have  done  with  things  of  that  kind  a  dozen  years 
ago.    Would  you  like  to  have  it  for  your  children  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  it,"  she  said, 
concealing  it  in  her  apron  with  the  night-caps  and 
pattens. 

I  was  then  upon  the  point  of  asking  her  whether 
her  children  had  ever  had  the  whooping-cough,  as 
I  would  give  her  a  big  bottle  of  garlic  and  rum,  but 
I  reflected  that  she  might  put  the  spirit  to  some  use 
which  my  grandmother  never  intended ;  and  so  I  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  leaving  it  in  my  sea-chest,  I 
closed  the  lid,  and  telling  the  woman  not  to  let  any 
one  see  what  she  had  in  her  apron,  I  quitted  the 
cabin  and  went  up  on  deck. 


CHAPTER  III. 


We  leave  England  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa — My  experi- 
ences of  a  sea-life — Ceremonies  used  on  crossing  the  Line — We 
experience  a  violent  north-wester  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
— A  funeral  at  sea. 


/^N  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  175 1,  we 
^^^  weighed  anchor,  and  the  ship  left  Portsmouth. 
Although  the  captain  did  not  of  course  inform  us  of 
the  instructions  he  had  received  at  the  Admiralty,  by 
d^ees  it  oozed  out  that  we  were  bound  for  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  on  what  might  be  called  a 
surve)ring  expedition,  and  we  were  not  expected  to 
return  for  three  years.  I  cannot  say  the  ship's  com- 
pany seemed  particularly  pleased  with  the  mission 
we  were  bound  on,  as  they  would  much  rather  have 
been  employed  in  meeting  an  enemy ;  but  as  at  that 
time  we  were  at  peace  with  most  other  Powers,  we 
consoled  ourselves  with  thinking  that,  after  all,  the 
service  we  were  employed  in  was  neither  without 
danger  nor  excitement,  and  might  give  good  oppor- 
^tunity  of  adventure,    even   though  of  a  peaceable 
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description,  which  would  be  better  than  wasting  our 
time  in  a  guard-ship  on  some  home  station. 

I  took  rapidly  to  my  sea  duties,  in  fact  I  found 
them  rather  congenial  than  otherwise,  and  learnt  them 
with  far  greater  rapidity  than  the  majority  of  my  mess- 
mates. This,  however,  might  have  arisen  in  part  from 
my  not  suffering  in  any  way  from  that  most  painful, 
but  much  ridiculed  malady,  sea-sickness.  One  ad- 
vantage this  gave  me  over  them  was,  that  I  had  far 
less  difficulty,  as  captain  of  the  mess,  in  establishing 
discipline  than  I  might  otherwise  have  had,  especially 
as  that  bully  Margetson,  I  found,  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  trying  to  raise  a  mutinous  feeling 
among  them.  By  the  time  they  had  recovered,  how- 
ever, I  had  contrived  to  gain  sufficient  ascendency 
over  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  mess  in  a 
worthy  and  becoming  manner,  and  without  the  gross 
brutality  Margetson  had  exercised  when  he  held  the 
office.  I  maintained  strict  discipline  among  them, 
and  this  I  did  far  more  from  mental  superiority  than 
physical  force.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  guilty  of 
vanity  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  I  will  state,  that  I 
was  well  adapted  for  the  appointment,  never  losing 
my  temper  under  any  provocation,  while  at  the  same 
time  nature  had  endowed  me  with  the  faculty  of 
saying  sharp  and  cutting  things  to  others,  with  the 
same  calm  politeness  of  manner  I  used  on  ordinary 
occasions,   thus  irritating   them   beyond   endurance. 
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Tine,  it  occasioned  many  quarrels  among  us  at  first, 
but  by  degrees  my  messmates  began  tacitly  to  ac- 
knowledge my  superior  powers  of  annoyance,  and  at 
last,  when  any  words  arose  between  us,  they  invariably 
gave  in,  and  I  continued  to  rule  the  mess  according  to 

* 

the  laws  I  had  myself  laid  down. 

The  most  disagreeable  portion  of  my  duties  was,  in 
submitting  myself  to  the  orders  of  my  commanding 
officers ;  for  although  I  was  proud  of  having  my  own 
orders  obeyed  by  those  under  me,  I  was  by  no  means 
equally  fond  of  obeying  those  given  to  me.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  I  am  by  any  means  attempting  to 
show  that  this  was  an  amiable  weakness  on  my  part, 
or  one  deserving  the  slightest  sympathy,  for  I  can  now 
easily  admit  that  it  was  one  of  a  most  objectionable 
character.  However,  I  have  now  less  repugnance  in 
admitting  it,  as  I  can  say  with  a  good  conscience,  that 
I  had  hardly  been  three  weeks  at  sea  before  it  was 
thoroughly  knocked  out  of  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
has  never  since  returned.  The  orders  my  pride  most 
rebelled  against  were  those  I  considered  antagonistic 
to  my  position  as  a  gentleman.  For  example,  we 
were  obliged  to  superintend  washing  the  decks  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  placing  the  midshipmen  on  a  foot- 
ing no  better  than  that  of  the  common  sailors.  At 
first  I  grumbled  considerably  when  ordered  to  take 
them  off  by  the  officer  of  my  watch,  but  on  each 
occasion  when  I  exhibited  the  slightest  impatience  or 
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tmwilliiigness  to  obey,  I  was  sent  to  the  maintop- 
gallant  masthead  for  the  next  watch,  the  lieutenant  on 
duty  Bicetiously  (as  he  considered  it)  telling  me  as  I 
went  aloft,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  squalls.  In  a 
little  time,  however,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was 
quite  as  well  without  shoes  and  stockings  ^  deck 
I,  so  I  threw  over  my  absurd  pride,  and  all  for 


the  fiiture  on  that  score  went  on  smoothly  eaoi^h.  It 
was  also  a  subject  of  great  annoyance  to  me  to  be 
obliged,  in  common  with  the  poop  boys,  to  reef  the 
mizen  topsail,  as  I  naturally  considered  myself  far 
above  them  in  position. 

But  perhaps  the  most  painful  thing  that  occurred  to 
my  feelings,  was  to  play  the  part  of  powder  monkey 
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when  the  ship's  crew  were  piped  to  quarters.  This 
was  rendered  also  the  more  annoying,  as  the  men 
at  my  gun,  knowing  the  objection  I  had,  used  to 
wink  to  one  another,  and  turn  me  into  ridicule, 
while  the  captain  of  the  gun,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  rated  me  severely  for  not  canying  the  car- 


tridge-box in  a  proper  and  seaman-like  manner.  One 
time  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  tell  him  to  speak  to 
tne  for  the  future  in  a  proper  and  respectfiil  manner, 
which  not  only  elicited  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter  froin 
the  men  at  the  gun,  but  on  its  being  reported  to  the 
officer  of  the  gun  deck,  I  was,  as  a  punishment,  sent 
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to  the  masthead,  and  kept  there  for  twelve  hours. 
Things,  however,  settled  down  smoothly  at  last,  for  by 
degrees  I  became  convinced  that  if  I  wished  to  be 
obeyed  by  those  under  me,  I  must  also  learn  to  obey 
those  who  were  put  in  authority  over  me. 

The  only  thing  which  occurred  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  mess  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage, 
was   that  we  got  rid  of  Mar^etson.     Among  other 


weaknesses  of  that  young  gentleman,  was  gluttony, 
with  its  sister  vice,  drunkenness.  He  was  frequently 
intoxicated,  young  as  he  was,  for  he  was  then  barely 
more  than  seventeen  yeais  of  age,  but  he  contrived 
for  some  time  to  conceal  his  vice  from  his  superiors. 
One  day,  however,  he  made  his  appearance  on  deck  so 
completely  inebriated  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  The 
captain  immediately  ordered  him  under  arrest,  and  a 
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court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  his  conduct  He  was 
found  guilty,  but  out  of  kind  feeling,  the  captain  told 
him  he  would  look  over  his  offence  on  this  occasion, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that,  if  it  ever  happened 
again,  he  would  infallibly  be  broken  and  set  before  the 
mast.  Instead  of  taking  warning  by  his  narrow  escape, 
Margetson,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  made  his  ap^ 
pearance  on  deck  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  on 
being  accused  of  it  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  he 
was  mad  enough  to  give  his  superior  officer  the  lie.  Of 
course  an  insult  of  the  kind,  especially  when  offered  to 
an  officer  on  duty,  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  Mar- 
getson was  degraded  from  his  position  as  midshipman 
to  that  of  mizen-top  boy.  He  now  frequently  came 
under  the  orders  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
his  brother  midshipmen,  but  I  must  say,  to  the  credit 
of  the  whole  mess,  on  no  occasion  did  they  ever 
allude  to  his  degradation. 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  our  reaching  the  equi- 
noctial line,  preparations  were  made  for  shaving  all 
those  who  had  not  crossed  it  On  the  present 
occasion  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  One  of  the  gunner's  mates  was 
to  perform  the  part  of  the  sea-god  Neptune,  while 
a  Madagascar  negro — a  perfect  giant  in  form — was 
to  act  the  part  of  the  female  deity,  his  wife  (I 
forget  her  name,  but  I  think  Neptune  introduced  her 
as  Judy),  who  accompanied  him.      About  a  dozen 
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men  were  told  off  to  play  the  part  of  tritons,  and 
a  sort  of  rude  stage  was  erected  between  the  main- 
mast and  the  gangway,  and  on  it  was  placed  a  large 
tub,  in  which  were  to  be  put  all  the  young  novices 
who  were  to  be  shaved,  while  the  ship's  fire-engine 
was  placed  near,  so  that,  after  the  operation  of 
shaving  had  been  completed,  the  novice  should  be 
well  washed.  The  day  at  last  arrived,  and  the  cere- 
monies commenced  by  a  voice  (Neptune's)  over 
the  weather-bow  calling  out — 

"  Ship  ahoy,  what  ship's  that  ?  " 

The  captain,  who  entered  as  readily  into  the  fun  as 
the  crew,  anticipating  a  visit  of  the  kind,  was  on  deck 
at  the  time  arrayed  in  his  full  uniform.  He  answered 
the  hail  of  the  sea-god  by  sa)ring  that  it  was  His 
Majfest/s  ship  of  war  Albatross,  and  concluded  by 
asking  who  it  was  that  hailed  it  The  voice  replied 
that  it  was  Neptune,  and  added  that  he  wished  to 
visit  the  ship  to  know  if  there  were  any  persons  in  it 
who  had  not  crossed  the  Line.  The  captain,  after 
expressing  his  great  gratification  at  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  so  distinguished  a  mythological  deity,  told 
him  there  were  several  on  the  ship,  and  that  if  he 
would  come  on  board,  he  should  be  happy  to  intro- 
duce them  to  him. 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  now  occurred,  while  the 
procession  was  being  formed  behind  the  sail  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  fore-mast  and  the  fore- 
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ngging.  At  last  all  was  in  readiness,  and  Neptune 
advanced,  leading  his  wife  by  the  hand,  and  followed 
by  their  suite,  which  consisted  of  at  least  a  dozen 
sailors,  who  were  dressed  to  appear  as  much  Uke 


tritons  as  possible,  though  I  must  adroit  the  resem- 
blance was  very  faint  The  dresses  of  the  three 
principal  personages,  Neptune,  his  wife,  and  her 
footman  (another  Madagascar  black,   for   we   had 
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three  or  four  on  board),  were  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  Neptune  wore  an  old  uniform  coat  which 
had  been  lent  him  by  one  of  the  lieutenants,  with  two 
ship's  swabs  fastened  to  the  shoulders  for  epaulettes. 
His  hair,  which  was  long  and  flowing,  was  composed 
of  spun  yam ;  in  fact,  so  abundant  was  it  that  he  was 
unable  to  wear  anything  on  his  head.  Judy  also  made 
a  very  effective  appearance.  The  skirt  of  her  gown 
was  made  out  of  an  old  table-cloth  from  the  captain's 
mess,  a  shawl  of  sail-cloth  hung  over  her  shoulders, 
while  she  carried  in  her  hand  a  fan,  which  the  previous 
day  had  done  duty  as  the  head  of  a  pork  cask.  This 
she  bashfully  held  before  her  face  as  if  feeling  timid 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  dress  of  the  foot- 
man I  almost  forget  All  I  remember  is  that  he  had 
an  imitation  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  but  of  what 
material  it  was  made  I  do  not  know,  and  in  his 
hand,  by  way  of  a  footman's  staff",  he  carried  a 
hand-spike. 

The  procession  now  advanced,  and  the  captain  re- 
ceived it  with  very  great  politeness,  and  told  Neptune 
he  was  delighted  to  see  him,  to  which  the  sea-god 
replied  that  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  drinking 
his  honour's  health  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  as 
he  regretted  to  say  strong  waters  disagreed  with  Judy 
early  in  the  morning,  and  she  always  liked  to  come 
in  for  her  share.  The  captain  quite  approved  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  ceremonies  were  ordered  to  be 
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commenced.  All  who  had  not  crossed  the  Line  were 
now  collected,  and  one  by  one  were  shaved  in  the 
presence  of  Neptune.  The  lather  consisted  of  a 
horrible  composition  of  grease  and  tar,  which,  after 
having  been  rubbed  over  the  face,  was  scraped  off 
again  with  an  enormous  razor  made  out  of  an  old 
iron  hoop.  The  fire-engine  was  then  made  to  play 
upon  the  novice,  and  the  length  of  time  this  rough 
ablution  continued  was  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
rum  promised  by  the  unfortunate  individual  under- 
going the  operation. 

Of  course  I  had  to  submit  to  the  ceremony.  By 
way  of  escaping  as  easily  as  possible,  I  not  only 
promised  Neptune  a  bottle  of  spirits,  but  I  also 
determined  to  give  Judy  the  bottle  of  garlic  and  rum 
which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  my  grandmother,  and 
which  I  found  very  inconvenient  in  my  sea-chest  I 
did  so,  but  it  was  the  means  of  drawing  down  on  me 
a  more  severe  punishment  than  any  I  had  yet  received. 
Judy,  on  tasting  the  garlic  and  rum,  expressed  herself 
much  delighted  with  its  beautiful  flavour,  and  after- 
wards kindly  presented  the  bottle  to  her  footman, 
telling  him  not  to  drink  too  much.  The  footman, 
however,  admiring  the  flavour  fully  as  much  as  his 
mistress  had  done,  gave  a  longer  swig  at  the  bottle 
than  she  approved.  Judy  attempted  to  snatch  it 
from  his  hand,  and  at  last  succeeded  and  took 
another  draught  herself.     The  footman  again  took 

D  a 
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his  turn,  and  they  continued  in  this  manner  till  both 
were  dead  drunk.  They  then  commenced  fighting, 
which  ended  in  their  being  put  in  irons.  On  being 
required  the  next  day  to  give  an  account  of  their 
behaviour,  they  said  that  Mr.  Coppinger  had  given 
them  some  rum  of  such  tremendous  strength,  and 
such  peculiar  flavour,  that  it  not  only  got  into  their 
heads  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  but  they  had  been 
very  ill  ever  since.  The  captain  asked  me  for  an 
explanation,  which  I  gave  him,  when  he  blamed  me 
severely  for  having  given  the  spirit  to  the  men  without 
knowing  what  the  effect  of  the  garlic  might  be,  and 
he  ordered  me  to  remain  at  the  mast-head  for  twelve 
hours  as  a  punishment. 

The  ship  now  ran  down  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America  till  we  got  out  of  the  latitude  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  we  then  bore  up  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  During  the  whole  of  the  run  we  had  most 
delightful  weather  till  we  had  passed  the  Table 
mountain,  when  we  got  into  a  north-wester  of  such 
tremendous  violence,  I  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  ship  to  live  through  it  So  furious  was 
It,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  storm  stay-sail,  we 
were  under  bare  poles  for  several  days,  the  ship 
rolling  fearfully  the  while,  and  the  decks  completely 
under  water. 

Here  two  terrible  accidents  occurred.  The  cap- 
tain's servant  imprudently  ventured  on  deck,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  orders  which  had  been  given  to  the 
contrary,  and  was  caught  by  a  tremendous  wave 
which  broke  over  the  ship,  and  carried  him  into  the 
sea.  I  was  on  deck  at  the  time,  being  on  duty  near 
the  mizen  rigging,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
with  all  the  force  I  had  got  to  keep  myself  on  my 
feet  Of  course  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  poor 
fellow,  although  it  must  have  been  more  than  five 
minutes  before  he  sank  under  water,  as  I  could 
plainly  see  his  head  as  it  rose  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves. 

The  other  accident  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
guns  on  the  lower  deck  getting  loose,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  it  could  be  again  secured,  rolling  the 
while,  from  the  violent  motion  of  the  ship,  to  different 
parts  of  the  deck,  carrying  everything  before  it,  and 
severely  wounding  several  men.  One  poor  fellow  had 
his  thigh  so  dreadfully  crushed  that  his  leg  had  to  be 
amputated. 

The  weather  now  moderated  till  it  fell  into  a  com- 
plete calm,  and  the  ship's  crew  were  employed  in 
setting  up  the  rigging,  sending  up  again  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  masts,  which  had  been  lowered 
during  the  height  of  the  gale,  and  other  nautical 
operations  which  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves 
had  rendered  necessary.  Afterwards  a  gentle  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  we  continued  our  course  without 
luuch  occurring  worthy  of  remark,  beyond  my  being 
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present  at  the  painfully  interesting  ceremony  of  a 
funeral  at  sea. 

The  poor  fellow  whose  leg  had  been  amputated 
died  about  six  weeks  afler  the  operation.  On  the 
following  day  the  grog-tub  was  placed  bottom  up- 
wards at  the  lee  gangway.  Presently  the  bell  began 
to  toll  for  prayers,  and  four  men  of  the  poor  fellow's 
mess  came  from  below,  bearing  on  one  of  the  main 
hatchway  gratings  the  dead  body,  which  had  been 
sewn  up  in  his  hammock,  with  a  shot  at  his  feet. 
When  the  whole  crew  had  assembled  for  prayers,  the 
captain  came  upon  deck,  and  with  great  feeling  in  his 
tone  read  the  funeral  service.  When  he  came  to  the 
words,  "dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,"  two 
quartermasters  lifled  one  end  of  the  grating,  and  the 
corpse  slid  from  it  into  the  sea.  This  had  a  great 
effect  on  me,  and  I  can  remember,  as  well  as  if  it 
occurred  at  the  present  day,  the  solemn  sound  the 
body  made  as  it  fell  into  the  water.  Light-hearted 
and  careless  as  our  crew  generally  were,  I  must  say 
they  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  their  comrade, 
and  a  gloom  was  over  us  all  for  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Albaiross  prepares  to  leave  the  coast  of  Africa— I  am 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  watering  party — Failing  in 
my  task,  I  am  ordered  to  keep  watch  in  the  longboat  during 
the  night — I  drift  to  sea,  and,  after  enduring  many  hardships, 
at  last  descry  land. 

A  FTER  remaining  three  months  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  the  captain  one  morning  told  us 
he  intended  making  some  surveys  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that,  as  he  wished  to  get  under  weigh  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  we  must  immediately  begin  taking  on 
board  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  change  of  scene  and  adventure;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  our  duties  of  late  had  been  dull  and 
uninteresting  in  the  extreme ;  but  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  there  were  two  days'  hard  labour  to  be 
gone  through  before  we  could  set  sail,  for  we  had 
almost  run  out  of  our  stock  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
frigate  at  the  time  was  lying  some  five  miles  from 
the  shore.  True,  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water  to  be  had;  but  the  exertion  re- 
quired to  row  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and,  after 
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filling  the  watercasks,  to  row  back  again,  was  a  fear- 
ful strain  on  the  energies  of  both  officers  and  men. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  weather  during  the  two 
days  was  intensely  hot — in  fact,  I  had  never  felt  the 
heat  so  severe  since  I  left  England. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  day  all  worked  with 
a  will;  but  when  evening  came  on  we  found  that 
barely  half  of  our  labour  was  done,  and  the  men  were 
so  terribly  fatigued  that  it  appeared  impossible  they 
would  be  able  to  undeigo  a  similar  amount  of 
exertion  on  the  morrow.  My  own  men,  perhaps, 
were  more  exhausted  than  any  of  the  other  boats' 
crews,  as  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  longboat,  and 
the  number  of  her  crew  was  fewer  in  proportion  to 
her  size  than  the  others.  Next  morning  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  men  was  even  more  perceptible  than 
on  the  previous  evening.  There  was  a  worn-out  look 
about  them  which  plainly  told  they  were  but  little 
adapted  to  the  heavy  day's  work  they  had  to  undergo. 
Even  the  first  lieutenant — an  officer  who  had  but 
little  sympathy  with  skulkers — noticed  it  He  drew 
the  captain's  attention  to  it,  and  hinted  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  all  the  water 
on  board  during  the  day.  The  captain,  however,  said 
somewhat  sternly  to  the  lieutenant,  "  My  orders  were, 
sir,  that  the  water  should  be  got  on  board  and  the 
ship  be  ready  to  sail  by  to-morrow  morning.  You 
will  have  the  kindness  to  see  that  my  orders  are 
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carried  out  to  the  letter."  So  saying,  he  left  the  deck 
for  his  cabin,  and  the  boats  were  piped  away. 

Difficult,  indeed,  was  my  task  that  day.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  my  men  to  their  work, 
so  intense  was  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  so  severe 
was  their  labour.  However,  partly  by  coaxing,  partly 
by  threatening,  they  worked  on.  Anxious  as  I  had 
been  to  perform  my  duty,  I  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
The  lieutenant  had  ordered  that  all  the  boats'  crews 
should  have  their  work  finished  and  be  on  board 
by  sunset ;  and  it  was  at  least  an  hour  later  before 
I  reached  the  ship.  The  captain  was  on  deck  when 
I  arrived. 

"Mr.  Coppinger,"  he  called  out  to  me  before  I 
had  left  the  boat,  "you  are  behind  your  time,  sir. 
It  is  too  late  to  take  the  water  on  boara  to-night 
Send  your  men  to  their  suppers,  and  as  a  punishment 
you  will  keep  watch  in  the  boat  during  the  whole  of 
the  night." 

I  knew  too  well  how  useless  it  would  be  to  oflfer 
any  excuse :  so  I  touched  my  cap  and  ordered  my 
men  on  board.  The  longboat  was  then  made  fast  to 
the  fore  chains,  and  I  made  preparations  to  pass  the 
night  with  as  little  discomfort  as  possible. 

To  say  the  truth,  had  it  not  been  that  I  felt  some- 
what annoyed  at  being  punished  for  no  fault  of  my 
own,  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have  objected  to  pass 
the  night  alone  in  the  boat     In  the  first  place  I  had 
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a  violent  headache,  and  I  should  have  quiet.  It 
would  be  far  different  were  I  in  the  midshipmen's 
berth,  aa,  out  of  eight  of  my  companions  there,  six 
played  the  German  flute  with  more  or  less  efficiency. 
One  great  proof  of  a  good  musician  among  them  was, 
if  their  messmates  could  not  put  them  out  by  playing 
other  tunet  at  the  same  time.  The  reader,  then, 
may  easily  imagine,  that  a  berth  some  eight  feet  long 
by  six  wide,  and  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with 


six  flutes  being  played  at  the  same  time,  and  each  to 
a  different  tune,  was  not  a  desirable  place  for  a  man 
suffering  from  a  headache.  I  had  thus,  by  remaining 
in  the  boat  all  night,  but  little  to  complain  of. 
Again,  the  freshness  of  the  evening  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  could 
meditate  at  my  leisure  without  any  one  to  disturb  me. 
I  now  seated  myself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
recalled  to  my  mind  many  of  the  happy  scenes  of  my 
childhood,  and  I  compared  the  life  I  then  led  with 
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my  present  sailor's  life.  One  by  one  I  brought  before 
me  my  whole  £unily,  commencing  with  my  grand- 
mother. Then  came  my  mother  and  father,  brothers 
and  sisters,  down  to  little  £mmy,  the  youngest.  So 
plainly  did  I  bring  Emmy  before  me,  that  I  fairly 
started  when  I  saw  her;  in  jfact,  now  that  I  can  reflect 
coolly  over  the  matter,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
asleep,  and  dreamt  of  her.  At  last  a  sort  of  torpor 
came  over  me,  and  ideas  passed  through  my  mind  in 
a  confused  drowsy  manner.  I  endeavoured  to  shake 
off  drowsiness,  knowing  fiill  well  the  heavy  punishment 
which  would  await  me  if  I  fell  asleep  on  my  watch ; 
but  all  in  vain :  the  feeling  increased  until  it  com- 
pletely overpowered  me,  and  after  hearing  the  mid- 
watch  called,  and  when  ''  one  bell ''  struck,  answering 
"Airs  well,*' I  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not  A^^en  I  awoke  it 
was  daybreaL  Before  being  thoroughly  aroused  I  lay 
for  some  moments  in  a  half  torpid  condition,  when 
suddenly  the  certainty  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
I  had  been  fast  asleep,  and  must,  necessarily,  have 
forgotten  to  call  "  All's  well "  as  each  half-houi^s  bell 
was  struck.  Terrified  at  the  idea,  I  started  up  to  a 
sitting  posture  in  the  boat,  and,  overcome  with  horror, 
gazed  around  me.  Not  only  had  the  boat  drifted 
from  the  ship,  but  the  latter  was  not  even  in  sight. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  ocean  and  sky.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could  collect  sufficient  presence 
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of  mind  to  be  awaie  of  the  difficulties  and  dangen  of 
mjr  situation.  At  last  I  began  to  calculate  my  means 
of  subsistence  till  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  the  ship.  In  the  first  place  I  bad  plenty 
of  water  in  the  boat ;  indeed,  rather  too  much :  and 
I  easily  saw  the  necessity  for  throwing  a  quantity  of 
it  overboard,  aa,  in  case  it  came  on  to  blow,  I  should 
find  her  dangerously  deep  in  the  water.  I  had,  more- 
over, the  bag  of  biscuits,  and  some  cooked  salt  junk 


the  men  had  taken  on  shore  with  them  for  their 
dinners  the  day  before,  but  which  they  had  not  found 
time  to  eat,  so  continuous  had  been  their  labours. 
For  a  few  days,  then,  there  was  no  danger  of  my 
perishing  fi-om  hunger.  There  was  also  on  board  the 
boat  a  mast,  as  well  aa  a  small  square-sail,  which  had 
been  placed  in  it  the  day  before  in  case  any  wind 
should  arise  as  the  boat  was  proceeding  to  the  shore. 
True,  I  had  no  compass  on  board  to  steer  by ;  but  if 
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the  weather  held  fine,  I  could  take  my  bearings  from 
the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  by  night.  As  a  strong 
west  wind  was  getting  up,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  reach  the  coast  of  Africa :  so  I  steered 
in  an  easterly  direction,  hoping  to  reach  one  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  India. 

I  now  began  to  lighten  the  boat  of  the  water.  The 
work  was  long  and  laborious,  but  it  kept  my  mind 
from  other  and  more  painful  thoughts,  which  even 
now  at  intervals  frequently  presented  themselves  to 
me.  When  darkness  came  on  1  resigned  myself  to 
Providence,  and,  taking  down  my  sail,  passed  a  more 
comfortable  night  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 

The  next  morning  I  found  the  wind  had  veered 
somewhat  to  the  north,  and  was  blowing  strongly. 
I  now  set  sail,  and  the  boat  flew  rapidly  through  the 
water. 

The  wind  continued  steadily  in  the  same  direction 
without  swerving  a  point  for  about  a  week,  I  think ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  my 
mind  and  the  alarm  I  was  in,  I  had  forgotten  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  days  as  they  passed.  Things  went 
on  in  this  manner  till  I  had  only  provisions  lefl  for  one 
day :  and  earnestly  did  I  pray  that  I  might  meet  with 
some  ship  in  the  coiuse  of  the  next  day ;  otherwise 
my  death  would  be  certain.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  to  sleep  that  evening,  but  at  last  I 
gently  dozed  ofil 
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When  I  awoke  the  next  "VF^jng,  and  lOBembanl 
the  destitute  condidon  I  was  in,  m.y  spirits  were  at  the 
lowest,  and  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tean.  So  depressed 
was  I,  that  for  moie  than  an  hour  after  awaking  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
but  remained  in  the  position  in  which  I  had  slept 
At  last,  stimulated  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  I  rose  up 


to  eat  my  last  breakfast  in  this  world.  White  search- 
ing for  the  bag  which  contained  the  remnants  of  my 
biscuit,  the  idea  struck  me  that  I  saw  land  on  the 
horizon.  I  now  rose  to  a  standing  position,  and 
looked  caieltilly  around  me.  No,  I  was  not  mistaken ; 
it  was  land.  I  immediately  steered  towards  it,  and, 
the  wind  being  ^vourable,  I  rapidly  nearcd  it 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  steer  for  the  shore,  and,  sailing  up  a  small  river,  land  about 
three  miles  from  its  mouth  —  I  make  acquaintance  with  a 
hermit — He  describes  to  me  the  country  and  the  people — 
After  leaving  the  hermit,  I  meet  with  my  match. 

TT  would  hardly  be  possible  to  describe  to  the 
reader  the  emotions  which  filled  my  breast  as  I 
approached  the  shore.  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  dangers  might  there  await  me  scarcely  less 
terrible  than  those  I  had  already  gone  through.  In 
the  first  place,  were  it  inhabited  by  savages,  they 
might  put  me  to  death  by  cruel  tortures,  and  if  it  were 
uninhabited  I  might  die  of  starvation  or  become  the 
prey  of  wild  beasts.  Still,  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  idea  of  visiting  an  unknown  country  contributed 
in  a  certain  degree  to  allay  my  alarm :  and  this  was 
again  lessened  by  the  lovely  scenery  which  presented 
itself  to  my  view,  and  which  became  the  more 
attractive  the  nearer  I  came  to  the  land.  To  add  to 
my  comfort,  the  shore  offered  great  facilities  for 
landing.  There  were  neither  breakers  nor  rocks,  but 
a  long  line  of  white  satid  was  visible  between  the  sea 
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and  the  main  shore.  I  could  also  perceive  that  the 
tide  was  rapidly  rising ;  for,  although  there  was  no 
wind,  the  boat  was  iisist  Hearing  the  land.  I  now 
began  to  determine  on  what  spot  I  should  disembark, 
when  I  perceived  what  was  apparently  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river:  so  I  steered  towards  it,  thinking  I 
should  be  able  to  moor  my  boat  in  it  with  greater 
safety  than  I  could  do  on  the  open  shore.  In  a  short 
time  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  tide 
bore  me  rapidly  onwards.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  even  more  lovely  than  the  scenery  on  the  sea- 
shore. Magnificent  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  grew 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  while  birds  of  the  most 
brilliant  plumage  warbled  sweetly  in  the  calm  pure  air 
of  the  morning. 

After  I  had  sailed  some  three  miles  up  the  river, 
I  perceived  that  the  tide  was  on  the  point  of  turning  : 
so,  choosing  a  favourable  spot  for  landing,  I  steered 
for  the  bank,  and,  leaping  on  shore,  fastened  my  boat 
to  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  near  the  water's  edge. 
I  now  looked  around  me  to  determine  which  way  I 
should  bend  my  steps,  when  to  my  great  surprise 
I  saw  seated  before  me,  leaning  the  back  of  his  head 
in  a  somewhat  constrained  position  against  a  small 
hut  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  a  venerable-looking  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
loose  flowing  robe,  something  like  that  I  had  seen 
depicted  in  books  as  the  costume  worn  by  the  Roman 
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Catholic  friars.  Although  the  hermit  was  watching 
mc  attentively,  he  did  not  ris«  from  the  position  in 
which  he  was  when  I  first  saw  him.  Notwithstanding 
hia  singular  behaviotir,  there  was  something  in  his 
appearance  which  inspired  confidence  and  respect : 
so,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  I  advanced  to- 
wards him.     Fearing  he  would  not  understand  ma  if 


-^16- 


I  spoke  to  him,  I  merely  bowed  in  as  respectful 
a  manner  as  I  could  assume,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  addressed  me  in  English : 

"  Where,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  have  you  sprung 
from  ?  " 

At  first  my  astonishment  was  so  great  at  hearing 
myself  addressed  in  my  native  l.inguage  that  I  could 
i\ot  speak,  but  somewhat  recovering  myself,  I  told 
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him  how  I  had  lost  my  ship,  and  the  singular  chance 
which  had  conducted  me  to  land. 

"  You  have  had  a  lucky  escape,"  he  said.  "  And 
now  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 

**  I  really  do  not  know ;  perhaps  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  advise  me,"  I  replied.  "  In  the  first 
place,  are  you  the  only  inhabitant  ?  " 

"  I  am,  perhaps,  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  he  said, 
"but  very  far  from  being  the  only  one.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  laige  population  on  the  island." 

"  Are  there  any  people  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  or  you  would  not  have  found  me 
here." 

"Are  the  inhabitants  savage  and  inhospitable,  then  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Quite  the  contrary." 

"  Do  they  dislike  strangers  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  impossible  to  find  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  a  race  who  are  fonder  of  foreigners  than 
they  are.  They  do  not  allow  a  single  wish  their 
guests  may  express  to  pass  unfulfilled,  nor  will  they 
accept  money  from  strangers." 

**  Why,  it  appears  an  earthly  paradise,"  I  said,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  taste." 

"  What  language  do  they  speak  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  English." 

"  Are  they  descended  from  Englishmen,  then  ?  " 
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"  On  that  subject  I  can  give  no  opinion." 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
hermit,  but  his  language  strongly  resembled  that  Of  a 
petty  officer  or  a  boatswain's  mate. 

"  But  if  the  people  are  so  hospitable  and  civilized," 
I  said,  at  length,  "why  do  you  not  live  with  them 
instead  of  residing  in  this  solitary  manner  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  affair.  I  don't  like  company  of  any 
kind,"  he  replied,  somewhat  pointedly.  "  But  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  simply  this — if  you  would 
like  to  lead  a  life  where  you  may  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  nothing  to  pay,  this  is  the  land  for  you.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  right  ahead  due  north,  and 
you  will  in  time  arrive  at  the  capital  of  the  country. 
It's  about  six  days'  journey  from  hence,  and  there  are 
several  decent  inns  on  the  road,  where  they  will 
receive  you  without  making  any  charge.  Now  you 
had  better  start  off  at  once.     I  would  if  I  were  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  come  with  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because,  as  I  told  you,  I  hate  company.  I  will 
mind  your  boat  for  you  if  ever  you  should  wish  to 
return.  But  I  don't  think  you  will ;  the  people  will 
make  you  too  welcome  for  that  Fond  as  they  are  of 
strangers,  they  don't  see  many  of  them,  and  those  they 
do  manage  to  get  hold  of  generally  ain't  very  great 
things.  Why,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  when  they  see  what 
a  nice  young  fellow  you  are,  if  they  made  you  their 

E  2 
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king.  And  you'll  have  a  good  berth  of  it  if  they  do  : 
a  precious  deal  better  than  being  captain  of  any  mid- 
shipmen's mess  in  the  service.  Hadn't  you  better  go 
at  once?" 

"Do  you  know  me,  then?"  I  inquired,  greatly 
astonished. 

"No,  nor  I  don't  want.  Once  more,  hadn't  you 
better  be  off  ?  " 

During  this  conversation  the  hermit  remained 
seated  motionless  on  the  ground. 

I  was  puzzled  to  understand  his  behaviour,  and 
I  determined  to  resent  it.  He  had  shown  me  but 
little  civility  at  the  commencement,  but  now  his 
conduct  was  absolutely  rude.  After  deliberating  for  a 
few  moments  I  asked  him  whether  I  might  be  certain 
that  he  would  take  care  of  my  boat  during  my 
absence. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  any  alarm  about  it,"  said  he. 
"  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  get  you  away  at  any  price  not 
to  take  care  of  your  boat.  Now,  once  more,"  he 
continued,  speaking  very  angrily,  and  kicking  out  his 
legs  and  doubling  his  fists  at  me,  while  his  head 
remained  motionless  against  the  wall,  "is  it  your 
intention  to  make  sail  or  no  ?  " 

Determined  not  to  let  him  think  I  was  afraid  of 
him,  I  said,  quietly,  though  somewhat  sternly : 

"  Possibly  I  might  have  gone  before  this,  only,  as 
you  seem  inclined  to  be  uncivil,  I  don't  choose  to  go 
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under  anything  like  a  threat ;  so,  if  you  can't  change 
your  tone  and  manner,  I  shall  stop  here  till  to- 
morrow." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
quietly  enough :  "  You  seem  to  have  some  pluck  about 
you,  and  I  like  you  for  that.  There,  I  beg  pardon  if 
I've  offended  you ;  but  now,  if  you  want  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  me,  the  sooner  you  go  the 


better.  You  can't  miss  your  way;  the  course  you 
must  take  is  due  north.  The  country  is  beautiful, 
and  the  inhabitants  civil.  Anything  you  want, 
you've  only  to  wish  for,  and  you'll  have  it ;  and 
if  a  young  chap  like  you  can't  be  happy  upon 
that,  you  must  be  hard  to  please, — that's  all  t 
can  say." 
I  now  left  the  hermit,  and  started  off  on  my  road 
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As  I  proceeded,  the  country,  lovely  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  seemed  to  become  still  more  so;  and 
I  began  to  think,  if  all  that  the  hennit  had  told  me 
should  turn  out  to  be  true,  my  having  drifted  from 
the  ship  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a 
blessing.     I  had  no  concern  about  money,  for  he  told 


me  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay  at  whatever  inn 
I  might  stop;  that  the  inhabitants  received  all 
strangers  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  yet,  according 
to  the  hermit's  authority,  the  few  strangers  who  had 
visited  them  were  generally  by  no  means  attractive 
either  in  appearance  or  manners.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  reception  they  would  give  me?    It  would  be 
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flattering  indeed !     Without  vanity,  I  felt   I  was  a 
remarkably  handsome,   intelligent,   and  gentlemanly 
young  man,  and  it  was  very  possible  they  had  never 
seen   one   like   me.      I   then   remembered  that  the 
hermit  had  said  it  was  probable  they  might  make  me 
their  king,  so  much  would   they  be   struck  by  my 
manners.     This,  after  all,  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself,  was  evidently  a  figurative  expression.     Still 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  king  haunted  me  ;  for  I  can- 
didly confess  I  was  of  a  very  ambitious  temperament. 
Although  I  reasoned  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  electing  me  as  their  monarch  immediately  on 
my  arrival,  still  by  dint  of  making  myself  agreeable 
and  displaying  my  superior  qualities  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  who  knew  what  might  happen  in  the  end  ? 
But,  after  all,  what  were. my  failings?     I  knew  of 
none.     I  thought  for  some  minutes  whether  I  could 
really  bring  any  to  my  recollection,  but  I  found  it 
was  impossible.      Still  it  would  have  been  a  gross 
absurdity  on  my  part  to  think  that  I  was  without 
some  of  the  failings  common  to  humanity;   but  if 
I  could  only  discover  them,  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  suppress  them.     How  fortunate  would  it  be 
for  me,  I  thought,  if  I  could  be  with  any  one  exactly 
like  myself,  if  only  for  one  day,   so  that  I  could 
discover  what  my  failings  really  were,  sp  as  to  be  able 
to  correct  them,  and  thus  enhance  my  good  qualities 
to  the  utmost ! 
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I  now  plucked  some  peaches  from  a  tree  which 
grew  by  the  path,  and,  taking  some  biscuits  out  of  my 
pocket,  I  seated  myself  on  a  bank.  I  remained 
leisurely  eating  for  a  little  time,  when  I  saw,  in  a 
vista  in  the  trees,  some  one  approaching.  Greatly 
surprised,  I  rose  from  the  bank,  and  advanced  to 
meet  him,  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  an  interview 


with  one  of  the  inhabitants.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
was  still  more  surprised  to  see  that  he  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and 
my  astonishment  was  still  further  increased  when 
I  found  that  he  was  not  only  about  the  same  size 
as  myself,  but  that  he  greatly  resembled  me  in  form 
and  feature.  The  resemblance  increased  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  when  he  reached  me  I  gazed  at  him 
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with  wonder,  so  perfect  was  the  likeness  he  bore  to 
me.  The  reflection  of  my  own  person  in  a  mirror 
could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  He  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  little  thought  of  meeting  a  fellow-countryman 
here,"  he  said.  "  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  I  am 
bound  due  north." 

"  That's  my  course,  too,"  I  replied,  still  gazing  at 
him  with  wonder,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  said. 

"  Well,  suppose  we  go  on  in  company,  then  ?  "  he 
said.  "  It  is  pleasant  to  \taye  some  one  to  talk  to, 
and  the  country  doesn't  seem  overstocked  with 
people." 

Although  I  kept  with  him  on  the  road,  it  was  some 
tune  before  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my  self- 
possession  to  enter  into  conversation.  At  last  the 
feeling  began  to  wear  off,  as,  on  examining  him  more 
minutely,  I  found  there  was  a  self-sufficiency  about 
his  bearing  and  manners  totally  different  from  my 
own.  Indeed,  after  a  little  conversation  with  him, 
I  found  him  to  be  a  very  vain,  self-conceited  sort  of 
fellow.  Presently  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  long 
on  the  island,  or  knew  much  of  it 

"  I've  been  here  but  a  very  short  time,"  he  said, 
"and  know  very  little  about  the  place,  except  that 
the  inhabitants  are  a  simple,  good-natured  sort  of 
race,  very  fond  of  strangers,  of  whom,  by-the-by,  they 
see  very  few,  as  this  island  is  not  laid  down  in  any  of 
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the  maps.  Those  they  do  happen  to  see  are  nothing 
but  coarse  weather-beaten  sailors  who  have  been  ship- 
wrecked ;  low  sort  of  fellows,  and  totally  ignorant  how 
to  behave  themselves  in  decent  society  :  so  you  may 
imagine  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  show  them  something 
of  a  superior  quality." 

"You  think,"  I  said,  with  a  sort  of  sneer  in  my 
tone,  "that  you  will  make  a  good  impression  upon 
them  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  should  think  so,"  he  said,  with  a  similar 
sneer.  "  I  flatter  myself  I*m  not  a  vain  man,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  fellow  ought  to  know  himself  and 
what  is  his  value.  If  he  doesn't  do  that,  it*s  not 
likely  other  people  will  find  it  out.  Now,  if  all 
the  strangers  whom  the  islanders  have  seen  were 
merely  common  sailors,  and  they  received  them  with 
respect,  what  must  be  their  feelings  towards  a  gentle- 
manly, well-bred  midshipman  ?  for  I  trust  I've  come 
to  no  unjust  conclusion  in  setting  myself  down  at  that 
standard." 

"Very  true,"  I  replied,  with  concealed  sarcasm, 
wishing  to  draw  the  fellow  out  "  Very  true  indeed  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  produce  a  great  effect  on 
them.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  elected  you  to  some 
post  of  honour." 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened  in  this  world  than 
that,"  he  said,  coolly.  "  Who  knows  what  may  occur, 
or  what  the  post  of  honour  may  be?    However, 
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lime  will  show.  Of  this  you  may  be  certain,"  he 
continued,  in  a  patronising  manner,  "  whatever  dignity 
I  may  reach,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  take  any  of 
my  countrymen — especially  if  he  be  a  gentleman — 
under  my  protection." 

As  this  was  evidently  aimed  at  me,  I  bowed  with  a 
mock  expression  of  gratitude,  and  turned  my  head 
aside  that  he  should  not  perceive  the  difficulty  I  had 


to  restrain  myself  from  bursting  out  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter. 

The  more  I  saw  of  my  companion  the  less  I  liked 
him.  So  obnoxious  were  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, that  the  extraordinary  resemblance  he  personally 
bore  to  me  no  longer  caused  me  the  slightest  surprise, 
beyond  leading  me  to  think  how  different  in  mind 
and  character  two    individuals    might    be  who    in 
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appearance  strongly  resembled  each  other.  At  last 
I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  trying  (unsuccessfully 
of  course)  to  imitate  me.  I  have  already  stated  that 
nature  had  endowed  me  with  the  faculty  of  saying 
irritating  things  in  a  particularly  cool  and  cutting 
manner,  maintaining,  the  while,  an  air  of  mock  polite- 
ness which  rendered  them  still  sharper,  and  never 
losing  my  own  temper ;  and  that  by  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  I  had  at  last  contrived  to  reduce  my 
messmates  to  a  state  of  perfect  discipline.  Annoyed 
by  his  behaviour,  I  now  began  to  use  the  same 
weapon  against  him.  He  endeavoured  to  answer  in 
the  same  strain,  and  I  must  say  with  considerable 
success.  I  attempted  to  reply  with  sarcasm  still  more 
cutting.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  t04)ut  him  openly 
out  of  temper,  though  I  felt  convinced  that  inwardly 
he  smarted  under  my  attacks.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  answer  me  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  must 
confess  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  almost  lost 
my  temper  with  him.  I  managed,  however,  to  subdue 
my  feelings,  resolving  that  before  we  parted  I  would 
give  him  such  a  proof  of  my  skill  as  should  be  a 
lesson  to  him  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VL 


My  companion  and  I  arrive  at  an  inn — The  landlord  welcomes 
us — At  supper  I  give  my  companion  my  candid  opinion  of 
liim — He  returns  the  compliment,  and  I  retire  for  the  night. 


TVJOTHING  particularly  worthy  of  notice  occurred 
till  it  was  nearly  sunset,  when  we  arrived  at  a 
sort  of  village  inn,  the  first  house  I  had  seen  during 
the  day's  journey.  It  was  a  quiet,  unpretending  kind 
of  place,  strongly  resembling  inns  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  England.  At  the  door  stood  the  landlord,  a 
stout,  portly,  goodnatured-looking  man,  about  fifty 
years  of  age. 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  us.  "  You  are 
heartily  welcome.  The  best  I  have  is  at  your  service, 
though  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be  such  as  you  will  con- 
sider worthy  of  you.  Still,  I  can  do  no  more  than  set 
before  you  what  I  have,  and  cordially  wish  it  was 
better." 

"What  can  you  give  us  for  supper?"  I  inquired, 
with  a  dignified  air,  wishing  to  make  him  believe 
I  was  the  superior  person  of  the  two  guests. 
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'*  I  have  a  nice  soup  almost  ready,  gentlemen,  and 
a  fine  cold  roast  fowl" 

By  way  of  keeping  up  my  importance  I  made  a 
slight  grimace,  and  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him 
whether  he  could  not  procure  me  something  better, 
when  my  companion  advanced  before  me,  and  said  : 

"That  will    do  very  well,   landlord,   but   get    it 
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ready  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter."  So  saying,  he  entered  the  house,  leaving 
me  to  follow  him. 

The  landlord  now  showed  us  into  a  comfortable 
sitting-room,  in  which  there  were  two  doors  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  besides  the  one  by  which 
we  entered. 

"  While  the  table  is  being  spread,  would  you  like  to 
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see  your  bedrooms,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  tlie  landlord. 
"Yours,  sir,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  me,  and 
pointing  to  one  door,  "you  will  find  up  this  staircase. 
And  yours,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  my  companion 
and  pointing  to  the  other  door,  "  is  this  way.  In  five 
minutes  the  soup  will  be  on  the  table." 
I  now  ascended  to  my  bedroom,  which  was  conve- 


nient enough,  and  after  remaining  in  it  a  few  n 

I  returned  to  the  dining-room,  where  I  found   my 

companion  seated  at  the  table,  with  the  soup  before 


"I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  he  said,  "for  I  was 
just  going  to  begin.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
helping  you  to  some  soup  ? " 
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I  thanked  him  with  equal  politeness,  and  seating 
myself  opposite  to  him,  he  handed  me  a  plate  with  a 
little  soup  in  it,  though  I  noticed  he  had  helped 
himself  plentifully. 

*'*'  Ours  was  a  fortunate  meeting  this  morning,"  he 
said,  after  we  had  finished  the  soup.  "  I  feel  quite 
grateful  to  the  chance  which  threw  you  in  my  way." 

"  I  feel  highly  flattered,"  I  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  with  much  politeness  in 
his  tone  and  manner.  "  I  assure  you,  you  have 
afforded  me  great  amusement" 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it,"  I  replied.  "  It  calms 
my  conscience  for  what  I  was  afraid  you  might  con- 
sider my  rudeness  in  so  frequently  being  on  the  point 
of  bursting  into  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of  many  of 
your  remarks." 

"You  charm  me  with  your  candour,"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  meet  with  a  friend  who  will 
address  us  without  reserve.  I  will  profit  by  your 
example.  I  assure  you  I  never  met  with  a  more 
ridiculous  individual  than  you  are.  I  should  much 
like  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Pray  ask  any  you  please." 

"  But  assure  me  you  will  not  be  angry,  for  it  would 
grieve  me  to  give  you  any  annoyance." 

"  Be  under  no  alarm.     Go  on." 

"  When  you  were  young,  were  you  ever  placed  out 
at  nurse  ?  '* 
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"  I  was,  for  six  months," 

"  I  thought  so.  It  was  an  iniamous  thing,  though, 
to  practise  so  gioss  a  deception  on  jrour  respectable 
parents." 

"  To  what  deception  do  you  allude  V 

"  That  the  wretched  low-bom  peasant  with  whom 
your  amiable  parents  placed  you  should  have  changed 
you  for  one  of  her  own." 


"  I  was  not  aware  she  had  done  so,"  I  replied. 

"  You  know  best,  certainly ;  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  admit  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  your  parents 
must  have  been  sadly  disappointed  in  their  son. 
Even  the  training  you  must  have  undergone  in  the 
midshipmen's  mess  does  not  appear  to  have  done  you 
any  good.  I  suspect  you  must  have  had  a  great 
many  rebufis  from  the  young  gentlemen  when  they 
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discovered  the  kind  of  companion  they  were  obliged 
to  associate  with." 

"  At  any  rate,  sir,"  I  replied,  in  a  towering  passion, 
"I  will  take  neither  rebuflf  nor  impertinence  from 
you.     I  will  prove ^" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  have  caused 
you  any  pain,"  he  said.  "  I  should  not  have  made  the 
remark  I  did,  had  you  not  promised  me  you  would 
not  be  ofifended.  Pray  be  calm.  I  always  am,  under 
any  provocation." 

For  the  moment  I  was  puzzled  what  reply  to  make  to 
him.  Strongly  as  I  objected  to  his  perceiving  that  he 
had  annoyed  me,  his  taunt  seemed  to  convey  an  idea 
that  I  wanted  courage  to  resent  the  rebuffs  which  he 
said  had  been  offered  me ;  and,  as  an  officer  in  his 
Majest/s  service,  of  course  I  could  not  allow  an 
imputation  of  the  kind  to  pass  with  impunity.  Still, 
as  I  said  before,  I  dreaded  equally  his  perceiving  that 
he  had  put  me  into  a  passion.  Fortunately,  I  was 
relieved  from  my  embarrassment  by  the  landlord  at 
the  moment  entering  the  room  and  placing  the  cold 
fowl  on  the  table.  I  made  no  reply  to  my  com- 
panion's last  remark,  pretending  that  I  had  not  heard 
it,  and  drawing  the  fowl  near  me,  I  prepared  to 
carve. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  ?  "  I  said  to  him,  with  a  bland 
smile  and  >vith  great  politeness  in  my  tone.  "  Will 
you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  pinion?" 
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"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  with  equal  civility; 
'*  I  prefer  the  breast." 

I  made  no  remark,  but,  disgusted  at  his  greediness, 
I  prepared  to  cut  off  the  pinion,  for  I  had  mentally 
reser/ed  the  breast  for  myself.  However,  although 
I  had  now  regained  full  command  of  my  countenance, 
my  anger  at  the  insult  he  had  offered  me  had  not  in 
the  least  abated,  as  was  perceptible  by  the  tremulous- 
ness  of  my  hand,  which  prevented  my  finding  the 
joint  with  the  knife.  To  my  intense  vexation  he 
noticed  my  hand  tremble. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  to  me,  with  great  sympathy 
in  his  tone, "  that  you  have  hardly  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  The  heat  was  certainly  very 
great ;  no  doubt  you  are  feeling  the  effects  of  it  now. 
The  room,  too,  is  warm  and  badly  ventilated.  Let 
me  open  the  window  behind  you,"  he  continued, 
rising  from  his  seat ;  "  the  cool  air  coming  into  the 
room  will  no  doubt  refresh  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said.  "  Pray  don't  rise.  I  feel 
quite  well.  The  fact  is,"  I  continued,  my  hand 
shaking  more  violently  than  ever,  "  I  am  afraid  the 
fowl  is  rather  tough,  for  I  can't  hit  the  joint." 

"  Possibly,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  jn  the  habit  of 
carving ;  will  you  allow  me  to  take  the  fowl  ?  " 

Now  this  remark  annoyed  me  exceedingly,  for 
I  really  was  a  very  good  carver.  When  the  Albatross 
quitted  England,  I,  as  captain  of  the  mess,  made  an 
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agreement  with  Tommy  Ducks,  who  bad  under  his 
care  the  fowls  belonging  to  the  captain  and  officers' 
messes,  to  make  over  to  the  midshipmen's  berth  all 
the  fowls  that  died  a  natural  death  \  and  as  these 
w^e  many,  and  I  had  the  carving  of  them,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  I  had  had  plenty  of  experience. 
I  now  endeai-oured  more  vigorously  than  before  to 


find  the  joint,  but,  my  knife  slipping,  I  cut  my  finger 
severely.  I  threw  down  my  knife  and  tork  on  the 
table,  and  drew  out  my  handkerchief  to  stanch  the 
bleeding. 

"  Dear  me,"  my  companion  said,  with  much  sym- 
pathy in  his  tone,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  fowl 
over  to  his  own  side  ot  the  table,  "  I  sincerely  trust 
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you  have  not  hurt  yourself.  It  really  seems  to  be 
a  very  serious  wound" 

He  then  cut  o£f  the  pinion  of  the  fowl,  which  he 
handed  to  me,  carving  the  rest  with  great  rapidity, 
and  placing  the  breast  on  his  own  plate.  Wrapping 
my  handkerchief  round  my  finger,  I  threw  myself 
back  in  my  chair  and  watched  him  for  some  moments. 
At  length  I  said  to  him,  "  You  have  been  exceedingly 
candid  with  me;  will  you  allow  me  to  be  equally 
so  with  you  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  sir.     Pray  go  on." 

"  But  promise  me  you  will  not  be  angry  at  anything 
I  may  say." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  he  said,  bowing  to  me  as  he 
spoke ;  **  you  will  do  me  an  especial  favour." 

"But  my  remarks,"  I  said,  "may  be  somewhat 
personal." 

"  They  will  please  me  the  more,"  he  said,  still  in 
the  same  tone ;  "  I  should  much  like  to  know  what 
others  think  of  me." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "candidly,  and  for  your  own 
edification,  I  never  met  with  a  more  priggish,  self- 
conceited  animal  in  my  life  than  you  are ;  you  would 
be  offensive  were  you  not  positively  ridiculous. 
There  is  something  perfectly  ludicrous  in  the  airs  you 
give  yourself,  for,  while  you  are  attempting  the  de- 
meanour of  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  conceal  the 
bumpkin  you  really  are." 
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I  now  paused  for  a  moment  to  see  what  effect  my 
words  had  produced  on  him.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  slightest  appearance  of  perturbation  on  his 
countenance.     On  the  contrary,  he  calmly  said  : 

''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir, — ^will  you  allow  me  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you  before  you  proceed  ? 
I  feel  assured  from  the  pallid  appearance  of  your 
countenance  that  it  will  do  you  good." 

Of  course  I  accepted  the  challenge,  and  after 
politely  bowing  to  each  other,  we  drank  off  our  wine. 
I  then  continued  : 

"The  idea  you  seem  to  have  conceived,  that  as 
soon  as  the  natives  of  the  island  see  you  they  will 
offer  you  some  post  of  dignity,  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  complete  piece  of  absurdity  I  ever  heard  o£ 
I  think  it  far  more  likely  they  will  take  you  for  some 
runaway  apprentice,  who  has  robbed  his  master's  till, 
and  they  will  send  you  to  prison  until  inquiries  are 
made  respecting  you." 

When  I  had  concluded,  he  folded  his  arms,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  regarded  me  attentively  for 
some  moments. 

"  Candidly,"  he  said  to  me,  at  length,  "  I  begin  to 
think  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
say.  Looking  at  you,  I  almost  fancy  I  can  see  my 
own  reflection  in  a  magnifying  mirror.  All  the  bad 
qualities  you  have  remarked  in  me  appear  still  greater 
in  your  person.     I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  lesson 
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you  have  given  me,  and  hope  I  shall  profit  by  it — 
But  you  don't  eat  You  do  not  seem  to  like  the 
[nniOD  I  sent  you.  Judging  from  the  expression  of 
your  countenance,  perhaps  a  '  merry  thought '  would 
be  more  to  your  taste.  I  have  hen;  a  very  nice  one ; 
let  mc  send  it  you." 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  feUow's  perpetration  of 


the  miserable  old  puo,  that  I  could  support  his 
presence  no  longer.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  let  him 
think  he  had  annoyed  mc.  Rising  from  my  chair, 
I  requested  the  landlord  to  give  me  a  chamber 
candlestick.  As  soon  as  I  received  it,  I  said  to  my 
companion : 

"  Will  you  kindly  excuse  me  if  I  retire  ?     To  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  finger  pains  me  considerably." 
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"  My  dear  sai,"  he  said,  poUtely  rising  from  his 
seat,  "  pray  don't  let  me  detain  you.  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening,  and  I  sincerely  trust  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  never  seeing  you  again." 

I  assured  him  I  fiilly  reciprocated  the  feeling,  and 
I  then  quitted  the  room,  while  he  reseated  himself  at 
the  table  and  went  on  with  his  supper. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  I  began  to 
think  over  the  events  of  the  day,  though  occurrences 


"^^ 


at  the  moment  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  in  a 
different  light  to  what  they  do  now.  I  was  then 
inflamed  with  passion ;  I  am  now  calm  and  collected. 
I  can  easily  understand  how  very  different  we  appear 
to  othere  from  the  estimation  we  form  of  ourselves, 
and  how  apt  we  are  to  set  down  as  little  imperfections 
in  our  own  character  what  others  consider  as  faults  of 
great  magnitude.     I  can  now  understand  how  lasting 
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a  provocation  is  frequently  conveyed  in  a  bitter  sar- 
castic remark.  An  angiy  word  or  term,  like  a  blow 
struck  in  the  heat  of  passion,  may  be  forgiven  and 
possibly  forgotten,  but  a  cool  insulting  tone  and 
manner,  like  a  cruel  stab,  remains  indelibly  fixed  on 
the  mind,  and  very  probably  makes  a  bitter  enemy 
through  life  of  an  individual  who  might  otherwise 
have  proved  a  good  friend. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Next  morning  I  find,  to  my  pleasure,  that  my  companion  has  got 
the  start  of  me — After  breakfast  I  bid  the  landlord  farewell, 
and  proceed  on  my  journey — I  am  still  more  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country — I  reflect  on  yesterday's  adventures, 
and  make  good  resolves — I  meet  another  stranger. 

T  AROSE  the  next  day  at  dawn,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  start  on  my  journey  before  my 
companion  of  the  day  before  should  awake,  as  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  his  society.  I  had  taken 
so  strong  an  aversion  to  him,  that  I  verily  believe  I 
would  have  relinquished  the  grandeur  and  honour 
which  I  felt  fully  persuaded  awaited  me  when  I  should 
arrive  at  the  capital,  and,  returning  to  my  boat,  again 
have  trusted  myself  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the 
waves,  rather  than  pass  another  day  with  him.  I 
dressed  myself  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
awake  him,  though  there  was  really  very  little  fear 
of  my  doing  so,  for  he  slept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house ;  and,  carrying  my  shoes  in  my  hand,  I  crept 
softly  down  stairs  into  the  general  room,  where,  to  my 
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sDtprise,  I  found  the  uble  laid  out  for  breakfast,  and 
the  landlord  ready  dressed  awaiting  me. 

"Good  moming,  sir;  I  hope  you  slept  well  last 
night,  and  are  better  this  morning,"  he  said  to  me,  in 
a  loud,  hearty  tone  of  voice. 

"Pray  do  not  speak  so  loudly,"  I  whispered  to 


him, "  or  you  may  wake  my  companion.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  seemed  dreadfully  fatigued  last  night  by  his 
journey." 

"  Awake  your  companion  '"  said  the  landlord, 
laughing  boisterously  ;  "  why,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  had 
his  breakfast,  and  started  more  than  an  hour  ago." 
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This  was  certainly  most  unpleasant  intelligence,  for 
I  at  once  thou^t  he  had  started  so  early  that  he 
might  waylay  me  on  the  road,  and  again  inflict  on  me 
his  nauseous  society. 

'^  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  starting  at  so  eariy  an 
hour  ?"  I  inquired  of  the  landlord. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  was  his  reply. 

I  could  easily  perceive  fh>m  the  expression  of  the 
landlord's  £Eu:e,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
he  was  concealing  something  from  me,  and  I  re- 
quested him  to  tell  me  the  honest  truth. 

**  Well,**  said  the  landlord,  as  if  somewhat  in  doubt, 

"  there  was  certainly .     But  no  !   why  should  I 

say  anything  that  would  give  a  guest  annoyance? 
No,  sir,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  excuse  me,  I 
would  rather  say  no  more  about  it" 

**  Well,  landlord,"  I  said,  "  I  will  not  press  you  on 
the  subject  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  you ;  but  can  you 
tell  me  which  road  he  took  ?" 

"  He  started  o£f  in  an  easterly  direction,"  said  the 
landlord. 

This  intelligence  certainly  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
as  my  own  course,  as  I  said  before,  was  due  north. 
Still  he  might  only  have  said  this  to  deceive  the  land- 
lord, and  he  might  intend  to  join  me  on  my  road, 
after  all,  for  I  believed  him  base  enough  for  anything. 

''  Did  he  state  any  reason  for  taking  that  road  ?"  I 
inquired. 
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''  Frankly,  sir,**  said  the  landlord,  '*  I  would  rather 
not  tell  you." 

"  You  would  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you  did." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  conceal  it  if 
you  particularly  wish  to  know  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  rather  not  mention  it." 

"Pray  tell  me  all." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  he  got  up  so  early  in  the  morning, 
and  started  oflf  in  an  easterly  direction,  expressly  to 
avoid  you,  as  he  knew  you  were  going  north.  I  told 
him  I  wondered  at  his  doing  so,  as  I  should  have 
thought  that  you  would  have  been  company  for  each 
other.  *  You  would  not  think  so  if  you  knew  him  as 
well  as  I  do,'  he  said.  *  He  is,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  bore  I  ever  met  with,  and  I  would  rather 
walk  fifty  miles  any  day  than  get  in  his  way.'" 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  of  a  sanguinary  disposition, 
but  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  midshipman  had  been 
within  my  grasp  at  that  moment  I  should  have 
strangled  him.  The  wretch !  To  call  me  a  bore, 
when  I  could  conscientiously  lay  my  hand  on  my 
heart  and  say  I  was  naturally  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion! And  to  attempt  to  avoid  me,  indeed! 
Could  insolence  and  ill  breeding  go  further  ! 

My  indignation  at  the  landlord's  statement — natu- 
rally enough,  you  will  admit— completely  took  away 
my  appetite ;  in  fact,  I  forgot  all  about  my  breakfast, 
until  my  host  called  my  attention  to  the  subject 
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I  now  seated  myself  at  the  table,  determined  to 
make  a  hearty  meal,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to  go  through  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  so, 
but  cannot  speak  of  it  as  a  positive  certainty,  as  my 
thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  insolent 
behaviour  of  the  midshipman.  Indeed,  had  1  been 
asked  when  breakfast  was  over  what  food  was  on  the 
table,  or  whether  I  had  partaken  of  coflfee  or  tea, 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  unable  to  give  a  correct 
answer.  Certainly  at  the  present  time  I  can  re- 
member nothing  whatever  of  the  breakfast,  although 
the  form  and  appointments  of  the  room,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  landlord,  are  still  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  they  were  at  the  moment  I  quitted  his 
house. 

After  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  with  a  somewhat 
palpitating  heart  I  asked  the  landlord  what  I  had  to 
pay,  for  although  the  hermit  had  told  me  that 
strangers  were  exempt  from  all  charges  when  living  at 
inns,  the  news  appeared  to  me  too  good  lo  be  tnie. 
I  found,  however,  that  he  had  not  deceived  me.  The 
landlord  not  only  refused  any  remuneration  for  the 
hospitality  he  had  afforded  me,  but  he  even  appeared 
pained  that  I  should  have  mentioned  the  subject  to 
him.  I  apologised  for  my  conduct,  and  trusted  I  had 
not  offended  him.  He  assured  me  he  would  think  no 
more  of  it  \  but  when  on  leaving  the  house  I  bade 
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there  was  evidently  a  sorrowful 
expression  on  his  countenance,  but  whether  arising 
from  the  affront  I  had  offered  him,  or  the  loss  of  my 
society,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

For  some  time  after  I  quitted  the  inn  my  road  lay 
through  a  well-wooded  country ;  indeed,  so  thickly 


V 


planted  were  the  trees  that  they  did  not  allow  any 
distant  prospect  to  be  seen,  and  even  hid  from  view 
the  mountains  in  the  horizon.  Still  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  for  not  only  were  they  of  magnificent 
growth,  but  their  dense  green  foliage  was  exceedingly 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  screening  me  as  it  did  from  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.    Again,  my  road  was  of  the 
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smoothest  greensward,  possessing  also  a  certain  elas- 
ticity when  trodden  on,  which  rendered  my  steps  so 
easy  to  myself  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  marched 
on  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hoars  without  feeling 
the  least  ^tigue.  Added  to  this,  the  road  was  bor- 
dered with  lovely  flowers,  which  threw  out  a  most 
delicious  odour,  while  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
warbled  sweetly  in  the  trees. 

Altogether  the  scene  around  me,  and  the  delicious 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  had  a  most  soothing 
effect  on  my  ruffled  temper,  and  I  began  to  think 
more  coolly  on  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and 
the  impertinent  behaviour  of  the  midshipman  that 
morning.  I  reflected  that,  although  in  appearance  he 
strongly  resembled  me,  it  was  impossible  I  could  be 
the  very  objectionable  personage  I  found  him.  Still 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  same  disagreeable  habit  of  saying  very  irritating 
things  in  a  cool,  sarcastic  manner  to  those  whom  I 
wished  to  offend,  and  that  their  effect  on  others  might 
be  as  painful  and  lasting  as  the  impertinent  observa- 
tions he  had  made  on  my  manners  and  way  of  think- 
ing had  been  on  me.  I  resolved  at  once  to  break 
myself  of  the  habit,  and  without  self-flattery  I  may 
say  that  in  the  end  I  perfecdy  succeeded. 

After  walking  for  the  space  of  about  two  hours 
through  the  wood,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
changed  considerably.     By  degrees  it  became  more 
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open,  till  at  last  I  found  myself  in  a  wide  plain, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  large  clumps  of  trees. 
The  change  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  as  I  could  now 
see  around  me  to  a  considerable  distance.  Although 
the  scene  became  wider,  the  view,  on  all  sides 
bounded  by  the  mountains  in  the  distance,  was  a 
most  enchanting  one,  and  I  continued  cheerily  on  my 


road,  but  without  meeting  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  When,  judging  from  the  sun,  it  must 
have  been  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  stopped  for 
a  few  moments  to  consider — to  make  use  of  a  sea 
term — ^my  bearings.  At  last,  when  I  was  fully  satis- 
fied on  the  subject,  and  was  again  on  the  point  of 
starting,  I  received  from  behind  a  sudden  and  violent 
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shock,  which  nearly  threw  me  on  my  face.  I  re- 
covered myself,  however,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
and,  turning  round,  I  found  the  shock  had  been  caused 
by  a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  man  who  had  run 
against  me,  and  who  appeared  almost  as  startled  and 
surprised  as  myself  I  was  about  to  ask  him  in  an 
angry  manner  what  he  meant  by  such  impertinence, 
but  he  spoke  first 

"  I  sincerely  trust  I  have  not  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
with  much  courtesy  in  his  tone;  "it  was  perfectly 
accidental  on  my  part,  I  assure  you.  Unfortimately 
I  did  not  see  you." 

I  looked  at  him  with  great  surprise,  for  although 
from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  he  could  not  see  me,  still  his  movements  were 
evidently  those  of  a  blind  man,  as  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  before  him  as  if  trying  to  feel  whether  there 
was  anything  in  his  way.  I  replied  to  him  in  the 
same  civil  tone  with  which  he  had  addressed  me. 

"  You  have  not  hurt  me,"  I  said,  "  though  you 
greatly  startled  me.     Are  you  blind  ?" 

"  Nearly  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  am, 
perhaps,  as  unfortunate  as  if  I  were  quite  so.  Might 
I  ask  which  way  you  are  going?" 

"My  road  lies  due  north,"  I  replied,  somewhat 
shortly,  not  wishing  to  enter  freely  into  conversation 
till  I  knew  something  more  about  him. 

"  So  does  mine,"  he  said ;  "  at  least  for  some  dis- 
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tance.  Do  you  se^  about  a  mile  before  you  a  large 
dump  of  trees?" 

"  I  do,"  I  answered,  rather  puzzled  at  his  indicating 
the  position  of  the  trees  with  so  much  certainty. 

"When  we  reach  that  spot,"  he  continued,  "  I  turn 
oflf  somewhat  to  the  left  Would  you  allow  me  to 
remain  in  your  company  till  we  arrive  there  ?" 

"With  great  pleasure,"  I  replied;  and  we  started  oflf 
together. 

We  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  he 
asked  me  if  I  were  a  stranger. 

"  I  am,"  I  said ;  "  I  arrived  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing." And  I  then  shortly  told  him  the  way  in  which 
I  had  reached  the  land. 

"  You  are  much  to  be  pitied,"  he  said. 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  most  miserable  country  on  earth. 
It  perhaps  would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have 
been  drowned  than  to  have  landed  on  its  shores." 

"  You  seem  hard  to  please,"  I  said ;  "  I  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  country." 

"Beautiful  indeed,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  I  understand  that  the  inhabitants  are  most  civil 
to  strangers,"  I  said ;  "  and  that  a  foreigner  can 
obtain  anything  he  desires  merely  by  wishing  for  it" 

"  All  you  say  is  perfectly  true,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
for  all  that,  I  consider  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
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can  happen  to  a  man  is  to  visit,  this  country.  When 
you  have  been  as  long  here  as  I  have,  you  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion." 

"  You  are  not  a  native,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  by  birth  an  English- 
man, and  by  profession  an  assistant- surgeon  in  the 
navy.  The  brig  on  which  I  served  was  wrecked,  and 
all  hands,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  perished ;  and 


I  often  regret  that  I  did  not  share  the  same  fate.  But 
stop  a  moment,"  he  continued,  seizing  me  by  the  arm 
and  pulling  me  violently  aside,  "take  care,  or  you 
will  be  run  over." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  I  sharply  inquired. 
"Take  care  of  the  horse,  or  you  will  be  run  over." 
I  looked  at  my  companion  angrily  for  a  moment, 
thinking  he  was  trying  to  play  some  trick  on  me  :  but 
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there  was  so  strong  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  his 
countenance,  that  1  could  clearly  see  he  was  in 
earnest  I  looked  around  me,  but  no  horse  was  in 
sight,  and  I  now  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  companion  was  a  madman.  I  endeavoured 
to  calm  him  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  completely 
mistaken,  and  that  no  horse  could  be  seen.  He 
appeared  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  then,  releasing 
my  arm,  said  to  me,  with  much  despondency  in  his 
tone,  "  Oh  !  pray  excuse  me  ;  after  aU  I  was  no  doubt 
mistaken.     Let  us  continue  our  road." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  receive  advice  from  my  new  friend,  and  listen  to  hb  sorprisiBg 
adventures  in  the  enchanted  island — By  his  means  I  gA  com- 
fortable lodgings  for  the  night 

TVyf  Y  companion  and  myself  went  quietly  on  for 
some  time,  little  conversation  passing  between 
us.  To  say  the  truth,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  un- 
easy, not  that  I  was  altogether  afraid  of  him — for  I 
trust  I  am  no  coward — but  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  he  was  far  stronger  than  I  was,  and  if  he 
should  attack  me  in  one  of  his  mad  fits  I  should 
stand  but  a  bad  chance  with  him.  At  length,  after  he 
had  remained  silent  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  said 
to  me: 

**  As  you  appear  a  perfect  stranger  here,  would  you 
allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  adnce?" 

"Certainly;  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would,"  I  replied,  thinking  by  humouring  him  I 
should  be  able  to  keep  him  in  good  temper,  though 
not  intending  to  put  the  slightest  reliance  on  any 
advice  he  might  offer. 
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"  You  seem  to  consider,"  he  said,  *'  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  be  in  a  country  where  every  wish  you 
may  form  is  immediately  gratified.  A  facility  of  the 
kind  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  be  dreaded." 

"How  so?"  I  inquired,  more  than  ever  convinced 
I  was  talking  to  a  madman,  so  absurd  did  his  words 
appear. 

"  Because  it  will  in  the  end  bring  on  you,  as  in  my 
case,  some  terrible  misfortune." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  I  should  like  to  try  an 
experiment  of  the  kind." 

"  Pray  do  not  think  of  it,  if  you  value  your  own 
happiness.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  back  to  your 
boat  at  once.  Better  a  thousand  times  trust  yourself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  than  remain 
in  this  detestable  country." 

I  merely  laughed,  and  told  him  I  should  not  take 
his  counsel,  at  any  rate  until  I  had  found  from  ex- 
perience that  he  was  correct. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  "  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you,  when  I  was  fully  three  miles 
off,  I  said  to  myself,  *  There  is  another  victim.' " 

I  looked  at  him  for  some  moments,  greatly  as- 
tonished, and  not  a  little  angry. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me,"  I  said,  sternly,  "  that  you 
were  unable  to  see  me,  and  that  was  the  reason  of 
your  running  against  me  in  the  rude  way  you  did." 

"You  are  in  error  in  imagining  it  occurred  from 
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any  rudeness  on  my  part,  or  that  I  deceived  you,  for 
I  cannot  see  you  now." 

"How,  then,  did  you  see  me  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  saw  you  clearly  then,  and  could  even  distinguish 
with  perfect  facility  the  buttons  on  your  uniform  ;  blit 
now  you  are  totally  invisible  to  me.  After  all,  I  must 
admit,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  that 
what  I  have  said  must  appear  inexplicable  to  you. 
That  you  may  not  think  me  either  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man, I  had  better  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my 
adventures  since  I  have  been  in  this  country.  It  may 
serve  to  beguile  the  time  as  we  walk  on,  and  perhaps 
be  a  useful  lesson  to  you  as  well. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  wrecked  on  this  island.  For 
more  than  a  week  after  I  had  reached  land  I  met  with 
none  of  the  inhabitants :  indeed,  I  began  to  think 
there  were  none.  It  afforded  me  no  great  sorrow, 
however;  for,  like  you,  I  was  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  aspect  of  the  country,  far  surpassing  in  love- 
liness anything  I  had  hitherto  seen.  During  the  time 
I  lived  upon  the  wild  fruits  I  found  on  my  way.** 

"  That  is  very  singular,"  I  said,  interrupting  him  ; 
"although  I  have  seen  flowers  and  trees  in  abun- 
dance, I  have  not  noticed  any  wild  fruits.  On  what 
part  of  the  island  were  you  wrecked  ?" 

"  Not  above  two  days'  journey  south  of  this  spot," 
he  answered.     "  It  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  in 
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feet,  from  the  part  at  which  you  landed.  But  to 
return  to  your  remark  about  the  fruit  I  discovered 
afterwards,  what  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time.  I 
now  remember  that  whenever  I  wished  for  any  fruit,  I 
saw  it  hanging  on  a  tree  before  me,  but  in  no  instance 
did  I  see  any  until  after  I  had  wished  for  it.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  same  infamous  system  which  prevails  over 
the  whole  island,  leading  people  on  to  their  ruin  by 
giving  them  all  they  want.*' 

**  You  certainly  seem  to  have  extraordinary  ideas  of 
annoyance,"  I  said,  satirically. 

**  Never  mind ;  before  you  have  been  here  as  long 
as  I  have  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  take  my  word 
for  it  But  let  me  go  on.  One  evening,  at  sunset, 
when  I  was  looking  around  me  to  discover  some  spot 
where  I  could  comfortably  pass  the  night,  I  thought 
I  saw  at  a  distance  some  smoke  rising  above  a  clump 
of  trees.  I  naturally  concluded  that  I  might  meet 
with  some  of  the  natives  near  it,  or  at  least  discover 
some  of  their  habitations,  and  I  immediately  directed 
my  steps  towards  the  smoke,  curious  to  know  how 
my  adventures  would  terminate.  After  I  had  passed 
through  the  clump  of  trees,  to  my  great  joy  I  saw, 
a  short  distance  before  me,  a  very  pretty  cottage 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden.  As  I 
approached  the  house  I  noticed  a  man  leave  it  He 
appeared  a  stout,  well-made  person,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  dressed  like  a  farmer.    Without  hesitation 
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\  walked  tcnraids  him,  bat  be  ^rcdved  me  before  I 
reached  him,  and  advanced  to  meet  me.  I  was  about 
making  some  pantomimic  movement  by  way  of  explain- 
ing to  him  that  I  could  not  speak  his  language,  when 
be  addressed  me  in  excellent  English.  'Welcome, 
stranger,'  he  said ;  '  thrice  welcome.  Wbat  good 
fortune  has  induced  you  to  visit  us  ?'    I  told  him  how 


I  had  been  wrecked,  and  my  wandering  about  for  so 
many  days  without  meeting  with  any  of  the  in- 
habitants. '  The  better  luck  for  me,'  he  replied  ;  '  if 
you  had  met  with  anybody  before  this,  it  might  have 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. Come  indoors,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  family.    In  one  respect  you  have  arrived  at  a 
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■omewhat  unfortimatc  time,  u  I  have  one  of  my 
jroonger  diildrcn  ill ;  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can 
to  nuke  you  comfortable.     Now  walk  in.' 

"The  &nner  conducted  me  into  a  laige  and  well- 
fumished  sitting-room,  in  which  I  found  a  lovely  girl 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  sick  child  on 
her  lap,  and  three  other  children  grouped  around  her 
trying  to  amuse  the  little  invalid. 


" '  A  stranger  has  visited  us,  Alice,  my  dear,'  said 
the  bnner  to  the  young  girl, '  and  you  must  do  all 
you  can  to  make  him  welcome.' 

"  Alice  raised  her  eyes  from  the  child  on  her  tap, 
and  appeared  rather  confused  on  seeing  me.  Quickly 
recovering  herself,  however,  she  held  out  her  hand  for 
me  to  take,  and  told  me  she  was  happy  to  sec  me, 
but  trusted  1  would  excuse  her  for  a  short  time  while 
■he  put  her  little  brother  to  bed,  and  that  afterwards 
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she  would  obey  her  father,  and  do  the  best  in  her 
power  to  make  me  comfortable.  She  now  rose  from 
her  seat  with  the  sick  boy  in  her  arms,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  room  when  I  asked  per- 
mission to  see  the  child.  I  examined  its  tongue  and 
felt  its  pulse.  I  easily  perceived  it  was  attacked  with 
some  slight  febrile  symptoms  of  but  little  importance, 
and  I  assured  both  Alice  and  her  father  that,*  if  they 
would  follow  my  advice,  the  little  fellow  would  soon 
be  well  again. 

"  Both  tha  farmer  and  his  daughter  appeared  over- 
joyed to  find  I  was  a  medical  man. 

"  *  You  cannot  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  to  know 
that  you  are  a  doctor,'  said  Alice  ;  *  for  it  relieves  me 
from  a  weight  of  responsibility.  You  think,  then,  we 
have  nothing  to  alarm  ourselves  about?* 

**  *  Nothing  whatever,'  I  replied.  *  Leave  the  child 
in  my  hands,  and  in  three  days  I  assure  you  it  shall 
be  quite  well  again.' 

"The  look  of  gratitude  Alice  gave  me  at  the 
moment  went  quite  through  my  heart.  She  now,  ac- 
companied by  the  other  children,  quitted  the  room 
with  her  young  charge  in  her  arms,  leaving  me  with  her 
father.  As  soon  as  we  were  by  ourselves  the  farmer 
told  me  he  was  a  widower,  having  lost  his  wife  about 
a  year  before,  leaving  him  with  Alice  and  four  younger 
children. 

"  *  You  cannot  imagine  the  treasure  that  dear  girl  is 
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to  me,'  he  said  '  My  lot  would  indeed  have  been 
a  sad  one  had  it  not  been  for  her.  As  it  is,  every- 
thing in  my  house  is  in  perfect  order,  and  my  younger 
children  are  well  cared  for.  She  is,  in  fact,  more  like 
a  guardian  angel  to  tliem  than  a  mortal.  But  here 
she  comes. — Alice,  my  dear,'  he  continued,  addressing 
her,  'pray  prepare  some  supper  for  our  friend;  he 
must  be  vay  hungry  after  his  day's  jouraev/ 


"  Alice  now  occupied  herself  in  preparing  the  table 
for  supper.  Although  everything  was  of  the  simplest 
description,  yet  all  was  beautifully  neat,  and  the  supper 
itself  appetizing,  thoi^h  without  one  delicacy  being 
on  the  table.  I  enjoyed  my  meal  exceedingly,  and 
possibly  might  have  done  so  still  more  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  my  gaze  was  riveted  on  Alice, 
than  whom  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  attrac- 
tive creature.    During  supper  conversation  was  carried 
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on  in  a  lively  tone,  and  afterwards,  at  an  early  hour, 
we  separated  for  the  night 

'*  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  accoiint  of  my  first 
few  days  at  the  cottage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
child  recovered,  as  I  had  predicted,  and  that  the  more 
I  saw  of  my  hosts  the  more  I  liked  them.  My  ad- 
miration for  the  girl  Alice  daily  increased,  till  at  last 
I  found  myself  desperately  in  love  with  her.  I  now 
proposed  for  her  hand,  and  she  accepted  the  ofifer, 
subject  to  my  obtaining  the  farmer's  consent.  With 
fear  and  trembling  I  told  him  of  my  great  love  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  pay 
my  addresses  to  her.  He  replied  in  a  tone  of  great 
frankness,  that  as  yet  he  knew  but  little  of  me,  al> 
though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  that  little  was  in 
my  favour.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  attempt 
to  control  his  daughter's  affections,  and  promised  that 
in  three  months'  time,  if  she  were  willing  to  accept  me, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  mind,  he  would 
consent  to  our  union. 

"  I  was  now  the  happiest  of  men,  and  the  three 
weeks  that  followed  my  conversation  with  the  farmer 
were  the  most  blissful  period  of  my  existence.  But, 
alas !  it  was  not  fated  to  continue.  One  lovely  night 
I  was  seated  with  Alice  on  the  wooden  bench  beside 
the  cottage  door.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there  a 
happier  couple  than  we  were  at  that  moment.  The 
serenity  of  the  scene  seemed  to  have  affected  us  both, 
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and  little  conversation  passed  between  us  as  wc  sat 
then,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine.  The  moon  at  the 
time  vas  at  the  full,  and  both  heaven  and  earth  were 
illumined  with  her  calm  chaste  light  So  poweifut  was 
it,  that  except  in  the  far  horizon  not  a  star  was  to  be 
seen,  and  she  reigned  absolute  mistress  of  the  whole 
scene.  In  fact,  so  lovely  did  she  appear,  that  for 
a  moment  my  thoughts  were  diverted  from  the  dear 


girl  who  sat  by  my  side,  and  I  speculated  on  the 
various  lights  and  shadows  I  saw  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  what  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  if  I  saw 
them  more  clearly  and  be  better  able  to  examine 
them.  At  last  I  wished  that  my  eyes  had  the  power 
of  telescopes. 

"  I  had  scarcely  formed  the  wish  when  the  moon 
seemed  to  enlarge,  and  the  difTercnt  objects  and 
shadows  on  her  surface  become  far  more  distinct 
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I  was  overjoyed  at  the  new  power  I  possessed,  and 
gazed  with  rapture  at  the  beauties  now  unfolded 
before  roe.  Then  suddenly  I  turned  to  Alice  to  ask 
her  if  she  had  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  but,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  I  could  not  see  her ;  in  fact,  I  should 
not  have  known  she  was  by  my  side  had  I  not  still 
held  her  hand  in  my  own.  For  the  moment  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed,  but  the  next  I  reflected  that  very 


likely  my  eyes  had  been  so  dazzled  by  the  increased 
refulgence  of  the  moon  that  my  sight  was  unable  to 
distinguish  anything  near  me,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  man  who  gazes  for  some  time  at  the  sun  is  unable 
to  see  other  objects  around  him.  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  Httle  while,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  my  sight, 
but  when  I  opened  them  again  I  was  as  blind  as 
before.  I  became  alarmed,  and  requested  Alice  to 
lead  me  into  the  house.    She  did  so,  but,  although 
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I  knew  there  was  a  light  burning  on  the  table,  the 
obscurity  was  still  greater  than  when  we  were  in  the 
open  air.  There  was,  however,  a  singular  difference. 
When  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  although  I  could  dis- 
tinguish no  object  near  me,  I  was  sensible  of  a  white 
glare,  but  in  the  room  all  was  dark. 

"  I  now  seated  myself  on  a  chair,  hoping  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  would  in  a  short  time  pass  off, 
when  Alice  asked  me  what  had  occurred  to  me.  I 
told  her  exactly  what  had  happened :  how  I  had 
wished  that  my  eyes  had  the  power  of  telescopes,  and 
that  the  moment  afterwards  I  saw  the  moon  with 
wonderful  clearness.  To  my  great  surprise  Alice 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Much  alarmed,  I  asked 
her  what  ailed  her. 

"*0h!  my  dear,'  she  said,  *I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  in  this  land  everything  a  stranger  wishes  for  he 
receives,  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it  again  unless 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  If  for  the  future 
your  eyesight  should  be  telescopic,  what  a  terrible 
misfortune  it  will  be  !* " 

"I  think  she  must  have  been  a  very  silly  girl  to 
have  said  such  a  thing,"  I  broke  in.  "  Why,  there 
is  nothing  I  should  like " 

"  Madman  !"  exclaimed  my  companion.  **  Take 
care  what  you  are  saying,  or  the  consequences  may  be 
terrible.*' 

'Nonsense,"  I  remarked;  '^I  do  not  know  any- 
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thing  which  would  be  more  Hkely  to  make  a  midship- 
man a  favourite  with  his  captain,  or  advance  him  in 
the  service,  than  a  faculty  of  the  kind" 

"  On  deck  or  below  it  would  be  but  of  little  use  to 
you/'  said  my  companion  ;  "  and  I  should  think  that 
you  had  already  experienced  enough  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  mast-head  to  serve  you  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life,  or  the  midshipmen  on  board  your  ship  must 
have  had  a  very  different  time  of  it  from  those  of  the 
brig  I  sailed  in.  But  let  me  go  on,  and  don't  in- 
terrupt me  again.  When  I  have  done,  wish  for  eyes 
with  the  power  of  telescopes  if  you  like. 

"  That  m'ght  1  slept  but  little,  but  lay  impatientiy 
awaiting  daybreak,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  find 
I  had  recovered  the  natural  use  of  my  eyesight ;  but 
day  came,  and  I  was  as  blind  as  during  the  night." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  daylight,  if  you  were 
blind?" 

"  By  the  white  glare  I  told  you  I  noticed  when  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  only  that  it  was  far  stronger  in 
daylight.  I  dressed  myself  as  I  best  could,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  descended  into  the  sitting-room,  where 
dear  Alice  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  a 
seat  at  the  breakfast  table.  She  had  now  to  attend 
me  as  she  would  any  other  blind  person,  pouring  out 
my  tea  and  cutting  the  food  on  my  plate.  After 
breakfast  she  conducted  me  to  the  bench  beside  the 
cottage-door,  and  seated  herself  by  mv  side.     Natu- 
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rally  wc  were  both  veiy  low-spirited,  but  suddenly 
I  exclaimed,  to  her  great  joy  and  my  own,  '  Alice, 
my  dear,  I  have  recovered  my  eyesight  I ' 

"  '  I  am  indeed  happy  to  hear  it,'  she  said.  '  Is  it 
as  perfect  as  ever  ?' 

" '  Quite,'  I  said ;  '  I  can  distinguish  every  feather 
on  the  bird  sitting  on  the  tree  before  us. 


"'What  tree,  dear?'  she  said,  sorrowfully.  'There 
is  no  tree  before  you  where  you  are  looking.  There 
is  not  one  in  sight  for  more  than  three  miles.' 

"The  truth  immediately  flashed  across  my  mind. 
The  bird  was  in  focus,  and  I  saw  it. 

"  I  was  now,  as  you  may  imagine,  dreadfully  low- 

H   3 
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spirited  for  some  days,  till  I  began  to  be  somewhat 
accustomed  to  my  position;  yet  still  my  misfortime 
has  been  a  terrible  blow  to  me." 

"  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  used  to  the 
alteration  in  your  eyesight?" 

"  Very  great,  especially  when  I  went  any  distance 
from  the  house.  The  first  time  I  attempted  it  I  was 
nearly  the  whole  day  getting  back  again,  although  I 
had  not  gone  to  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles ; 
and  then  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
it  had  not  Alice  come  to  my  assistance." 

"How  did  it  occur?"  I  inquired. 

"About  an  hour  after  I  had  left  the  house  I  deter- 
mined to  return  home.  A  slight  mist  came  on,  so 
that  I  could  see  nothing  in  the  distance  to  guide  me. 
The  result  was,  that  as  a  man  who  walks  blindfolded 
naturally  takes  a  somewhat  longer  step  with  his  right 
leg  than  his  left,  I  continued  walking  round  a  circle 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  continued  so  till, 
as  I  said  before,  Alice  came  to  my  assistance." 

"  But  are  you  not  imprudent  to  stray  so  far  from 
home  now?"  I  inquired. 

"  No,  not  since  I  am  used  to  the  country.  I  first 
focus  some  tall  object  in  the  distance,  and  I  can  then 
walk  to  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.  When  I  struck 
against  you  it  put  me  out  in  my  calculation,  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  was  obliged  to  ask  you  to  guide  me." 

"  Have  you  been  far  this  morning?" 
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''About  four  miles  and  a  half." 
"Was  it  for  pleasure  or  exercise ?'*  I  inquired 
"  Neither.  The  fact  is,  the  little  boy  I  spoke  about 
has  been  taken  ill  again.  This  morning  I  found  his 
pulse  much  better,  and  I  wanted  to  ascertain  in  what 
state  his  tongue  was.  For  this  I  had  to  get  a  good 
focus,  which  I  could  not  do  in  less  than  four  miles. 


Alice  knew  about  the  time  I  should  arrive  at  the 
place,  and  she  then  held  up  the  child  in  her  arms  for 
me  to  look  at,  and,  thanks  to  his  being  in  the  sun,  I 
was  able  to  see  his  tongue  with  great  distinctness." 

"  I  trust  you  found  him  better." 

"Thank  you,  he  is  evidently  much  better.  His 
tongue  is  now  perfectly  clean,  and,  as  his  pulse  is 
regular,  I  may  consider  him  as  cured.     But  now  let 
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nie  ask  you  where  you  intend  putting  up  for  the  nig^t. 
I  know  of  no  inn  within  ten  miles,  and  it  will  soon  be 
evening." 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  answered     "  I  suppose  I 
must  sleep  in  the  open  air." 

"  Why  not  come  home  with  me  ?"  he  said.  "  I  will 
ensure  you  a  most  hospitable  welcome." 

Without  any  hesitation  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  as  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot  he  had  indicated, 
he  had  no  difficulty,  by  keeping  some  distant  object 
in  view,  in  finding  the  cottage,  where  I  was  received 
in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  the  inmates.  The  farmer 
I  found  to  be  a  bluff,  hospitable  fellow,  and  Alice 
a  very  beautiful  girl.  They  provided  an  excellent 
supper  for  me,  which  I  greatly  enjoyed,  being  very 
hungr)'.  When  the  meal  was  over,  and  while  a  bed 
was  being  prepared  for  me,  the  surgeon  proposed  that 
we  should  quit  the  cottage  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
freshness  of  the  evening.  1  willingly  agreed,  and  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  bench  beside  the  door.  Dark- 
ness was  now  fast  falling  around  us,  and  myriads 
of  stars  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  but  there  was  no  moon.  I  watched  them  as 
they  appeared,  and  I  could  hardly  help  envying  what 
my  friend  called  his  misfortune,  in  having  eyes  en- 
dowed with  the  powers  of  the  telescope.  At  last  the 
crescent  moon  slowly  made  her  appearance.  I  looked 
at  her  attentively,  and  then  asked  my  companion 
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whether  he  could  see  the  outlying  isolated  peaks  of 
great  mountains  become  larger;  the  great  circular 
craters  we  are  told  of,  enclosed  by  rocky  walls  many 
miles  in  diameter ;  the  large,  flat,  smooth  plains ;  the 
great  streams  of  light  which  radiate  from  different 
parts ;  and  all  the  other  wonders  on  the  moon's  sur- 
&ce  which  astronomers  tell  us  of. 

"  I  can  see  them  all  perfectly  well,"  he  said,  yawning. 

"And  the  green-tinted  sea  of  serenity,  the  sea  of 
humours,  the  marsh  of  sleep,  and  the  Hyrcinian 
mountains?"  I  continued. 

"Yes,  I  see  them  well  enough,  and  have  seen 
them  so  oflen  that  I  am  getting  thoroughly  tired  of 
them." 

"And  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  Saturn's  rings?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  can ;  and  what  then?" 

"  You  really  surprise  me,"  I  said,  "  with  your  want 
of  taste.  I  should  have  thought  that  a  man  of 
science  like  you  would  have  had  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  nature." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  there  is  as  much  to 
admire  in  objects  that  are  near  as  in  the  stars  them- 
selves. The  violet  or  the  rose  is  as  perfect  an  example 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  as  the  moon  herself  The 
hand  of  the  Divine  architect  is  as  plainly  perceptible 
in  the  firefly,  that  shows  its  tiny  light  amidst  the  dark 
green  foliage,  as  in  the  sun  itself.  At  least  in  my 
estimation,  though   possibly  you   may  imagine  that 
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I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  the  more  readily 
that  now  I  am  unable  to  see  them." 

"Still,"  I  said,  "there  is  something  wonderfully 
grand  in  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  heavens." 

"  All  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  grant  There 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  to  admire  on  earth  also, 
from  which  I  am  now  shut  out  True,  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  companion  to  the  polar  star,  but  I  would 
willingly  relinquish  that  faculty,  to  see  near  me  the 
beautiful  future  companion  of  my  life,  instead  of 
being  obliged,  as  I  now  am,  to  go  a  distance  of  some 
three  or  four  miles  before  I  can  get  a  perfect  focus 
of  her  lovely  face.  Imagine  an  ardent  lover  being 
only  able  to  gaze  on  the  face  of  his  mistress  at  such  a 
distance.  And  then — to  descend  to  the  minor  events 
of  life — what  compensation  is  it  to  me  that  I  can 
recognise  the  features  of  a  person  at  five  miles'  dis- 
tance, tell  the  time  by  a  village  church  clock  at  ten, 
or  distinguish  a  flagstaflf  at  twenty,  when  I  am  unable 
to  see  the  food  on  the  table  before  me?  Is  it,  do 
you  think,  any  treat  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  place  my 
little  looking-glass  in  a  tree  some  miles  off  when 
I  shave,  because  I  cannot  see  my  face  clearly  at  a 
shorter  distance  ?  I  see  you  are  still  hankering  after 
my  gift,  as  I  suppose  you  would  call  it ;  but  you 
would  find  it  a  terrible  misfortune  if  you  had  it  No, 
be  contented  as  you  are.  Be  assured  you  will  not 
improve   the  Almighty's   handiwork.      Learn   to  be- 
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satisfied  with  your  lot ;  and,  above  all  things,  let  me 
beg  of  you,  while  you  are  in  this  country,  not  to  wish 
for  anjrthing,  unless  you  have  first  well  reflected 
whether  jrou  really  want  it,  or  in  the  end  you  may 
find  a  misfortune  befall  you  as  terrible  as  the  one 
I  now  labour  under." 

We  remained  talking  together  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  Alice  told  me  that  my  bed  was  ready  if  I 
would  like  to  retire.  Feeling  greatly  fatigued  with 
my  day's  journey,  I  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
had  hardly  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  before  I  was 
fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Next  morning  I  sorrowfully  quit  the  farmer's  family  —  I  am 
accompanied  on  part  of  my  road  by  the  surgeon — I  express  a 
wish  to  know  what  will  befall  me  at  the  capital,  for  which  he 
reproves  me,  and  proceeds  to  relate  to  me  a  lesson  he  recciveti 
on  the  subject. 

A 1  ^HEN  I  awoke  the  next  morning  and  descended 
into  the  sitting-room,  I  found  the  family,  with 
my  friend  the  assistant-surgeon,  assembled  round  the 
breakfast -table.  They  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  after  the  usual  inquiries  as  to 
whether  I  had  slept  well,  did  not  find  myself  fatigued 
after  my  exertions  of  the  day  before,  and  others  of  a 
similar  description,  the  farmer  requested  us  to  com- 
mence breakfast,  as  he  wished  to  return  to  his  labours 
in  the  field  immediately  afterwards.  During  our  meal 
I  frequently  cast  my  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  assistant- 
surgeon.  He  appeared  totally  blind,  and  Alice,  who 
was  seated  on  one  side  of  him,  and  one  of  the 
elder  children  on  the  other,  supplied  him  with  what 
articles  of  food  he  required.  Certainly,  I  thought,  no 
man's  wish  was  ever  gratified  at  greater  cost  to  him- 
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sdf  than  had  been  my  friend's.  Alice  pleased  roe 
exceedingly  by  the  kind  attention  she  showed  him. 
I  could  hardly,  however,  determine  whether  admi- 
ration at  her  kind  ministrations,  or  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  his  faculty  of  seeing  her  lovely  face  unless 
he  firet  went  to  a  distance  of  some  mile*  to  get  her 
perfectly  in  focus,  was  the  stronger  feeling  in   me. 


Possibly  the  latter  might  have  outweighed  the  former, 
for  when  he  had  succeeded  in  perfectly  seeing  her 
face  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  converse  with 
her,  or  for  her  to  notice  on  his  face  the  expres- 
sion of  admiration  and  delight  he  felt  at  beholding 
her.  And  then  again,  when  after  he  had  viewed  her 
for.  some  time,  she  remaining  the  while  in  as  con- 
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stiabed  an  attitude  as  if  she  were  sitting  to  an  aitist 
for  her  portrait,  he  returned  to  express  to  her  his 
affection,  she  became  more  indistinct  the  nearer  he 
approached,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  before  tie  had 
reached  her  he  had  lost  sight  of  her  alt<^tber. 
I  could  not  imagine  a  more  annoying  or  cruel  state 
of  exiatence,  and  the  more  fixedly  I  gazed  at  the 


lovely  features  of  his  betrothed  the  more  I  pitied  his 
misfortune. 

The  meal  would  have  passed  off  satisfactorily 
enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  pity  I  fell  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man.  When  breakfast  was  over, 
the  farmer  was  the  first  to  rise  from  the  table ;  but 
before  leaving  the  room  he  said  to  me,  "  I  wll  not 
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bid  you  good-bye,  as,  of  course,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  at  dinner."  In  reply 
I  told  him  I  regretted  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
I  had  to  continue  my  journey  to  the  capital,  and  I 
wished  to  arrive  there  as  quickly  as  I  could.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  somewhat  sorrow- 
ful expression  of  countenance,  and,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  without  saying  a  word  more  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room. 

When  the  family  rose  from  the  table,  I  noticed  an 
expression  of  sorrow  at  the  idea  of  my  leaving 
them  on  the  countenances  of  all,  and  I  must  own 
that  I  fully  reciprocated  the  feeling,  for  a  more 
amiable  family  I  had  never  met  with.  Still,  I  can- 
didly avow  that  ambition,  combined  with  a  love  of 
adventure,  is  my  ruling  passion ;  and  so  anxious  was 
I  to  reach  the  capital,  to  find  what  brilliant  fate  was  in 
store  for  me  there,  that  even  if  the  attractions  of  the 
farmer's  family  had  been  ten  times  greater  than  they 
were,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  induced  me  to 
delay  my  departure  for  another  hour.  At  the  same 
time  our  leave-taking  was  sorrowful  in  the  extreme, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  on  bidding  Alice 
farewell  the  tears  fairly  came  into  my  eyes. 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  my 
friend  the  siu^eon  said  he  would  accompany  me  as 
far  as  the  spot  on  the  road  at  which  I  had  turned  off 
the  day  before. 
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"  But  are  you  not  afraid,"  I  said  to  him  as  soon  as 
we  had  started,  "  that  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  your  way  back  unless  you  bring  one  of  the 
children  to  guide  you  home  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  Do  you  see  that  high 
tree  on  the  mound  in  the  distance?  As  long  as 
I  can  keep  that  tree  in  anything  like  a  straight  line 


1  know  that  I  am  all  right.  Again,  by  the  time  it  is 
indistinct  I  can  see  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  about 
ten  miles  beyond  our  house.  Consequently,  I  know 
when  I  am  walking  towards  the  tree  I  am  in  a  straight 
line  home.  But  now  tell  me  where  you  intend  putting 
up  for  the  night" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  I  replied.     "  1  trust  entirely  to 
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chance.  Fortunately,  the  climate  here  is  so  delightful, 
that  if  I  meet  with  no  house  on  the  road,  there  will 
be  very  little  hardship  in  sleeping  in  the  open  air." 

"  Very  true,"  he  replied ;  "  and  it's  a  part  of  the 
same  terrible  system  which  exists  all  over  the  country: 
everything  is  made  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as 
possible  to  tempt  people  to  their  ruin." 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  I  inquired,  "whether  I  am 
likely  to  meet  with  any  house  on  my  road  before 
night  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
have  never  been  further  north  than  about  a  mile  from 
the  spot  at  which  you  will  turn  off.  But  to-morrow 
evening,  if  you  like,  you  can  put  up  at  the  cottage  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  give  you  a  most 
hospitable  reception.  If  you  do,  pray  tell  him  I 
regret  very  much  not  having  heard  from  him  lately, 
and  that  I  hope  he  will  write  to  me  and  let  me  know 
how  he  is  getting  on  as  soon  as  he  can  conveniently 
do  so." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  I  said.  "  Have  you  any  friends 
residing  on  the  island,  and  are  they  English  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  one,"  he  said ;  "  and  his  acquaint- 
ance I  made  as  accidentally  as  yours.  He  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  island." 

"  Who  may  he  be  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  He  is  a  very  amiable  young  fellow, — the  naturalist 
of  a  discovery  ship,  and  a  complete  enthusiast  in  his 
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profession.  He  left  me  as  you  are  doing  now — al- 
though, by  the  by,  it  was  before  my  terrible  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  me ;  and  three  days  afterwards  I 
heard  he  had  settled  on  the  borders  of  a  lovely  forest, 
where  he  hkd  so  many  opportunities  of  pursuing  his 
favourite  study  that  he  determined  permanently  to 
reside  there.  At  first  I  heard  frequently  fh}m  him, 
but  latterly  I  have  not  received  a  line,  and  this  is 
the  more  astonishing  as  Alice  wrote  to  inform  him  of 
my  misfortune,  and  I  should  have  thought  such  a 
kind-hearted,  sympathising  sort  of  fellow  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be  would  have  sent  to  condole  with  me 
upon  it  If  you  see  him,  pray  tell  him  how  much  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  him.*' 

"  I  will  certainly  give  him  your  message,"  I  said  ; 
"  but,  after  all,  you  should  remember  that  your  mis- 
fortune might  have  been  worse,  and  that  you  might 
have  totally  lost  your  eyesight.  As  it  is,  you  have 
many  occupations  and  amusements  unknown  to  other 
men.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  grander  than  being 
able  to  study  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  firmament. 
It  almost  appears  to  me  that  even  our  own  planetary 
system  offers  subjects  of  interest  enough  to  occupy  a 
long  lifetime." 

I  may  here  say  that  my  last  remark  was  rather 
dictated  by  a  wish  to  soothe  the  poor  fellow's  feelings 
than  from  any  other  motive. 

"  Possibly  it  might,"  he  replied,  "  if  we  had  not 
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other  attractions  on  earth ;  but  even  the  gift — if  you 
may  call  it  one — that  I  have  received  is  not  without 
its  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  raise  your 
eyes  towards  the  sun  you  may  be  dazzled  for  a 
moment ;  but  with  the  telescopic  power  in  my  eyes, 
the  same  rays  with  which  you  are  dazzled  would  be  so 
concentrated  as  to  cause  me  intense  pain,  if  not  total 
blindness.  I  only  Icnow  one  advantage  I  have  gained 
by  the  faculty  I  possess ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  that 
in  the  solar  system  there  is  not  a  planet  so  perfectly 
adapted  for  man's  existence  as  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
apart  from  this  detestable  island.  All  the  other  worlds 
which  form  our  planetary  system  possess  some  feature 
which  would  be  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of 
roan.  One  would  be  too  hot,  another  too  cold,  some 
too  large,  others  too  small." 

**  But,"  I  remarked,  "  a  great  deal  of  that  must  be 
surmise.  Other  elements  may  enter  into  tlie  con- 
sideration which  you  have  not  taken  into  account,  and 
which  probably  are  totally  unknown  to  astronomers." 

"  Very  possibly,"  he  said  ;  "  but  that  will  hardly  be 
the  case  with  the  moon." 

"That  I  grant,"  was  my  reply;  "and  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  delightful  than  the  study  of 
that  beautiful  planet  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive 
than  its  calm  pure  light,  and  I  often  think  how 
charming  existence  must  be  in  it  should  it  be  in- 
habited by  beings  like  ourselves." 

I 
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**  I  cannot  understand,"  he  replied,  "  how  it  could 
be  inhabited  by  beings  like  ourselves  unless  as  a  place 
of  punishment.  Any  existence  more  miserable,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  happiness,  than  the  life  of 
a  man  in  the  moon  I  cannot  understand.  Without 
atmosphere,  without  water,  a  mere  land  of  extinct 
volcanoes  or  arid  deserts,  with  nothing  but  glaring 
lights  or  deep  black  shadows,  intense  heat  or  intense 
cold,  it  would  be  impossible  in  my  opinion  to  imagine 
a  more  unenviable  state  of  existence." 

"  Still,"  I  said,  seeing  he  was  beginning  to  get  low- 
spirited,  "  there  must  be  something  grand  in  exploring 
with  so  much  facility  the  immense  expanse  of  the 
heavens, — a  faculty,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  less 
desirable  than  that  of  being  able  to  gaze  into  futurity 
itself" 

"One  of  the  greatest  consolations  I  have,"  he 
replied,  "  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  idea  that  my 
misfortune  is  less  objectionable  than  being  able  to 
gaze  into  futurity.  Unhappy  as  I  am,  that  would  be 
a  thousand  times  worse." 

"  But,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  not  consider  that  being 
able  to  know  and  see  things  before  they  occur  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  ?  " 

"  Admitting  that  the  knowledge  of  things  which  are 
about  to  occur  may  be  an  advantage,  there  exists  a 
great  difference  between  that  and  being  able  to  pry 
into  futurity.    The  human  mind  would  no  more  be 
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able  to  grasp  everything  which  may  arise  in  the  future 
than  my  eyes — telescopic  as  they  are — could  pierce  to 
the  limits  of  space.  Powerful  as  my  vision  may  be, 
still  it  is  limited  to  a  certain  distance,  and  a  like  limit 
must  also  be  assigned  to  man's  gaze  into  futurity, 
admitting  such  a  thing  to  be  possible." 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  I  said,  "  anything  of  the  kind ; 

I  merely  meant  that  for  a  man  to  know  things  likely 

to  occur  in  which  he  was  especially  interested  would 

naturally  be  of  great  advantage  to  him,  by  relieving 

his  mind  of  a  great  deal  of  the  embarrassment  and 

it  anxiety  which  now  naturally  attends  every  enterprise 

V  he  undertakes.     For  example,  don't  you  think,  for  me 

;  to  be  certain  of  the  reception  which  I  should  receive 

I  when  I  arrive  at  the  capital  would  be  more  agreeable 

than  the  doubt  which  at  present  hangs  over  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  would,  any  more  than  you 
would  like  a  riddle  the  better  if  you  knew  its  solution 
beforehand." 

"  Still,"  I  said,  "  on  points  of  importance  it  wculd 
relieve  a  man  from  an  immense  amount  of  anxiety  if 
he  knew  what  would  be  the  termination  of  any  enter- 
prise he  projected." 

"  Even  on  that  point,  depend  upon  it,  man  is  better 
as  he  is,"  ne  replied.  "Like  most  other  doctors, 
I  have  in  my  time  had  a  good  many  crotchets  in  my 
head,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  a  wish  to  pry  into 
futurity  has  not  been  one." 

I  3 
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"  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  it's  one  of  the  most  natural 
of  aU." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  that,"  he  replied ;  "  and  very 
possibly  my  opinion  may  result  from  the  effects  of  an 
early  lesson  I  was  taught  rather  than  from  any  par- 
ticular philosophy  of  my  own." 

"  What  may  that  lesson  have  been  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "I 
have  no  objection  to  tell  you,  as  it  possibly  may  also 
be  a  lesson  to  you. 

**  My  father,"  he  went  on,  "was  also  in  the  medical 
profession,  though  rather  from  the  love  he  bore  to  it 
than  from  any  particular  profit  he  made  by  it  When 
he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  he  gave  up  practice, 
and  purchased  a  small  cottage  in  the  rural  district  of 
Bermondsey,  and  there  I  passed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  my  childhood.  I  was  entered  as  a  pupil  when 
very  young  at  a  small  grammar-school  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  situated  at  the  foot  of  London 
Bridge,  near  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  This  school  I 
regularly  attended  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  received 
in  that  locality  almost  the  whole  of  my  education,  for 
after  I  left  school  I  was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the 
hospital,  and  there  I  completed  my  course  of  medical 
studies.  My  father,  who  was  most  indulgent  to  me, 
kept  but  little  company,  and  having  myself  but  few 
acquaintances,  my  evenings,  in  the  winter  time  espe- 
cially, were  passed  in  a  somewhat  solitary  manner. 
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However,  I  had  one  consolation — ^my  father  had  an 
excellent  library,  containing  not  merely  books  on 
scientific  subjects,  but  in  general  literature  as  well ; 
in  fact,  he  was  something  of  a  bookworm.  He  had 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  good  many  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  old 
monastery  of  Bermondsey,  and  many  of*  the  old 
monkish  legends  used  to  have  a  great  effect  on  me, 
riveting  my  attention  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  even 


when  I  was  old  enough  to  have  known  better. 
Among  these  was  a  little  pamphlet  printed  nearly  a 
century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  bearing 
on  the  effects  of  being  able  to  gaze  into  futurity, 
which  possibly  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  monks 
who  had  been  dismissed,  and  whose  manuscript  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  enterprising  printer. 
It  was  called  *  The  Story  of  Brother  Theodore ; 
showing  how  he  left  his  monastery  and  gave  himself 
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Up  to  worldly  occupations,  and  how  he  obtained  the 
gift  of  looking  into  the  future,  and  the  troubles  it 
brought  on  him.  Now  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Jonathan  Wardrop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Key, 
near  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
1614."' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tte  targeon  reUles  the  tlory  of  Brother  Theodore^ 

■"PHE  surgeon  then  proceeded  to  rehearse  to  me  the 
Btoiy  of  Brother  Theodore :— "  This  little  book. 


as  I  before  said,  was  an  especial  favourite  of  mine, 
and  the  adventures  of  the  reverend  friar  completely 
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obliterated  from  my  mind  any  wish  to  pry  into 
futurity.  When  the  monks  of  his  convent  were  dis- 
persed. Brother  Theodore  appears  to  have  taken 
shelter  in  the  house  of  an  uncle  of  the  name  of 
Marcet,  a  merchant  whose  offices  were  in  Elbow  Lane, 
in  the  City,  who  received  him  with  great  cordiality, 


giving  him  a  roorei  in  his  house  ;  and,  as  Theodore 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
he  offered  him  employment  also.  Theodore,  having 
but  little  taste  for  the  cloister,  readily  accepted  his 
uncle's  offer,  and  removei!  his  books — which  were 
many — and  his  other  effects — which  were  few — from 
the  monastery  to  a  modest  chamber  in  the  house  in 
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Elbow  Lane.  As  it  would  be  some  days  before  a 
tiulor  could  provide  him  with  secular  costume, 
Theodore  employed  his  time  in  arranging  his  books 
upon  shelves  in  his  room,  and  in  placing  a  few  nick- 
nacks  and  curiosities  he  had  collected  in  a  cupboard. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  small  metal  disc  or  plate. 


perfectly  circular,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
set  in  a  frame  of  wood,  on  which  some  letiers, 
apparently  .\rabic,  had  formerly  been  carved,  but 
which  were  now  almost  obliterated.  For  some  time 
Theodore  deliberated  whether  he  should  throw  it 
away,  as  it  appeared  perfectly  useless  ;  but,  after  a  few 
moments'  thought,  he  determined   to  reUin  it,  not 
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because  of  any  intrinsic  value  it  possessed,  but  solely 
as  a  reminiscence  of  an  old  monk  who  had  died  a  short 
time  after  he  (Theodore)  had  entered  the  monastery, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  on  very  good  terms. 
Before  his  death  the  old  man  gave  to  each  of  the 
monks  a  keepsake,  mostly  some  little  curiosity  he  had 
collected  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  for  he  had 
been  a  great  traveller ;  and  to  Theodore  he  had  given 
the  little  metal  disc 

"Before  putting  it  in  the  cui)board,  Theodore 
looked  at  it  somewhat  attentively,  trying  if  he  could 
make  out  some  of  the  letters  on  the  frame,  but  with- 
out success,  as,  besides  being  so  worn  away,  there  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dirt  on  them.  He  now 
took  off  a  coarse  leather  glove  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  and  rubbed  the  frame  to  see  if  he  could  make 
the  letters  more  distinct.  Although  he  met  with  but 
little  success,  the  friction  had  the  effect  of  polishing 
the  metal,  which  had  become  considerably  corroded, 
and  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  plate  of  fine  steel, 
which  possibly  might  have  formerly  been  used  as  a 
mirror.  Having  no  luxury  of  the  kind  in  his  room, 
he  resolved  on  polishing  it  for  his  own  use,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  bed,  commenced  his  task 
vigorously.  As  he  mechanically  continued  his  work, 
his  thoughts  turned  on  his  future  prospects.  These 
he  painted  in  very  bright  colours,  for  his  uncle,  who 
was  much  attached  to  him,  was  a  merchant  of  high 
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Standing,  and  had  no  sods  of  his  owd.  If  he  con- 
tbicted  himself  honourably  and  industriously,  Theodore 
had  thus  a  very  good  prospect  of  inheriting  the 
business.  He  now  began  to  picture  himself  as  a 
merchant  of  respectability,  with  a  house  and  wife  and 
iamily  of  his  own.  This  led  him  to  speculate  what 
sort  of  woman  the  future  Mrs.  Theodore  Marcet  would 


be  (for  he  had  determined  to  take  his  uncle's  name) — 
whether  she  would  be  tall  or  short,  slim  or  stout,  dark 
or  fair.  Then,  suddenly  stopping,  he  raised  the  little 
steel  mirror  in  his  hand  to  see  whether  he  had 
sufficiently  polished  it  to  allow  his  face  to  be  reflected; 
but,  although  the  surface  had  acquired  considerable 
brightness,  he  was  unable  to  sec  his  own  features. 
While  still  holding  it  before  him,  the  natural  idea 
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crossed  his  mind  that  ne  should  like  to  be  certain 
what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  lady  he  should 
marry.  He  had  hardly  formed  the  thought  when  he 
saw  in  the  little  steel  mirror  the  face  of  a  very  hand- 
some girl,  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair 
complexion.  So  startled  was  Theodore  at  the 
apparition,  that  the  mirror  fell  from  his  hand  on  the 
floor,  but,  being  of  metal,  fortunately  did  not  break. 
He  remained  for  some  moments  trying  to  determine 
whether  he  was  awake  or  in  a  dream.  At  last,  rousing 
himself,  he  lifted  the  mirror  from  the  floor  in  order  to 
examine  it  more  minutely,  and  he  then  wished  he 
could  see  the  house  where  the  girl  lived.  The  wish 
had  hardly  been  formed  before  he  saw  in  the  mirror  a 
pretty  cottage,  and  beyond  it  on  a  hill  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  with  a  town  in  the  rear,  and  a  river  ninninp; 
between.  He  had  now  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
Rochester  Castle  and  the  city,  and  he  remembered 
that  a  distant  relative  of  his  mother's  had  resided  at  a 
farmhouse  a  short  distance  from  Rochester,  and  that 
when  a  boy  he  had  once  been  there  on  a  visit  for 
some  weeks.  Still,  he  was  unable  to  recognise  the 
features  of  the  lady.  At  length,  however,  he  began 
to  recall  the  face  of  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  of 
age,  and  four  or  five  years  his  junior,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  At  this  moment  he  heard  his  uncie's  voice  calling 
him,  and,  placing  the  mirror  hastily  but  carefully  in 
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the  cupboard,  he  left  the  room  and  huiricd  into  the 
counting-house. 

" '  Theodore,  my  lad,'  said  his  uncle  when  he  saw 
him  ; '  I  have  ordered  Master  Peake  the  tailor  to  bring 
you  this  evening  a  ready-made  suit  of  clothes  which 


he  thinks  will  fit  you,  and  he  can  then  take  his  time 
over  the  others.'  Then,  possiblv  noticing  the  expres- 
sion of  surprise  on  Theodore's  features,  he  continued : 
'The  fact  is,  my  poor  wife's  cousin,  Dame  Gurdon, 
has  written  me  a  letter  from  Rochester,  telling  me  that 
she  and  her  daughter  Edith  are  coming  up  to  London  to 
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stay  with  me  for  a  week.  Now  I  don't  think  they 
ever  heard  that  you  had  entered  the  convent,  and,  if 
so,  I  don't  wish  them  to  know  it  I  have,  therefore, 
told  Peake  to  bring  you  home  the  suit  of  clothes  this 
evening,  so  as  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  them  altogether, 
as  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  have  yet  joined  the 
Reformed  religion,  and,  if  not,  they  might  think  ill  of 
you  for  entering  into  any  secular  employment.' 

"Theodore  readily  fell  into  his  uncle's  views.  In 
the  evening  the  suit  of  clothes  was  brought  home,  and 
fortunately  fitted  him  to  perfection. 

"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Theodore  was  in  a 
state  of  high  expectation  the  next  day  to  meet  the 
lady  whom  the  mirror  had  told  him  was  to  be  his 
future  wife.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  did  he  have  recourse  to  it,  to  ascertain  if 
possible  whether  she  had  started,  and  at  last  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  riding  on  a  pillion  behind 
a  stout  serving-man,  and  he  then  knew  that  she  was 
on  her  road  to  London.  Singularly  enough,  he  saw 
no  one  \^nth  her,  yet  she  could  hardly  have  attempted 
the  journey  alone.  The  thought  then  occurred  to 
him  that  he  should  like  to  see  her  mother,  and 
immediately  the  figure  of  an  amiable-looking,  middle- 
aged  lady,  also  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  a  serving- 
man,  was  seen  in  the  mirror.  He  next  wished  to 
ascertain  how  far  Edith  had  arrived  on  her  journey. 
This,  however,  he  could  not  accomplish.     For  here  a 
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singular  feature  in  his  steel  mirror  presented  itself. 
Figures  did  not  seem  to  melt  away  in  the  distance,  as 
is  usual  in  landscapes,  but  they  appeared  to  terminate 
as  abruptly  as  if  a  wall  had  been  built  at  a  certain 
distance  behind  them,  although  the  barrier  seemed 
perfectly  aerial  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of 
being  less  transparent 

"Theodore  was  too  much  overjoyed  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  with  his  future  wife  to  reason  much 
on  the  peculiarities  of  his  mirror,  and  he  contented 
himself  by  perpetually  gazing  at  the  figure  of  Edith, 
which  appeared  the  moment  he  wished  to  see  her,  and 
which  again  vanished  when  his  thoughts  turned  on 
another  subject  His  interesting  occupation  was, 
however,  cut  short  by  his  uncle  sending  him  a  message 
requesting  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  Swan  Inn 
in  the  Borough,  to  meet  Dame  Gurdon  and  her 
daughter  on  their  arrival.  Theodore  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  hastily  descending  from  his 
bedroom  in  his  new  clothes,  in  a  few  moments  both  he 
and  his  uncle  were  on  their  road  to  the  Borough  3  and 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  they  reached  the  Swan 
Inn  the  mother  and  daughter  arrived.  On  alighting 
from  their  horses,  the  merchant  introduced  his  nephew 
to  the  ladies,  and  the  small  amount  of  luggage  they 
had  brought  with  them  being  given  to  one  of  the 
servants  (the  rest  having  been  consigned  to  the  car- 
rier, who  was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day),  the 
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party  bent  their  steps  towards  the  City,  the  merchant 
escorting  Dame  Gurdon,  and  Theodore  her  daughter 
Edith.  Although  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  Theodore  and  the  young  lady  on  their  road 
to  Elbow  I^ane  was  of  the  most  conventional  and 
commonplace  description,  every  word  she  uttered 
liad    its   effect  upon   Theodore's   susceptible    heart. 


Nor,  after  all,  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Edith  was  certainly  a  very  beautiful  and  amiable  girl, 
lady-like  and  quiet  in  her  demeanour,  and  evidently 
possessed  of  great  natural  intelligence.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  house,  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
their  rooms  assigned  them,  to  which  they  retired,  and 
Theodore  did  not  see  them  again  till  supper-time. 
During  that  meal  Theodore  frequently  conversed  with 
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Dame  Gurdon.  He  was  much  pleased  with  her,  and 
evidently  augured  that  she  would  make  an  excellent 
mother-in-law. 

**I  need  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  court- 
ship. Edith  was  made  aware  that  Theodore  had 
formerly  been  intended  for  the  Church,  but,  as  she 
and  her  mother  had  joined  the  Reformed  religion, 
she  made  no  objection  to  him  on  that  account, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  about  five  months 
after  they  first  became  acquainted.  The  merchant 
took  a  house  for  them  near  his  own,  which  he 
arranged  and  furnished  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 

"For  some  time  after  his  marriage,  afi&irs  pro- 
gressed most  favourably  with  Theodore.  Every 
speculation  he  and  his  uncle  entered  into  turned 
out  most  prosperously;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that 
Master  Marcet  began  to  entertain  a  great  respect 
for  the  commercial  and  financial  abilities  of  his 
nephew,  which  appeared  to  him  of  the  highest 
order.  In  this,  however,  he  was  somewhat  in  error, 
as  Theodore,  although  energetic  and  industrious, 
possessed  no  more  natural  ability  for  commercial 
transactions  than  the  average  of  men.  The  success 
which  had  hitherto  attended  him  was  in  great  part 
due  to  the  agency  of  the  little  steel  mirror,  which 
he  had  but  to  look  at  to  be  able  to  form  a  toler- 
able judgment  of  the  result  of  any  speculation  he  was 
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about  to  enter  into.  In  the  meantime  Theodore 
told  neither  his  wife  nor  uncle  that  he  possessed 
his  mirror.  Possibly  it  was  the  only  secret  he  kept 
from  the  former.  More  than  one  element  entered 
into  his  determination  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
the  mirror  a  secret  from  all,  even  from  those  he 
loved  best  and  could  trust  most  In  the  first 
place,  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  were  common  at 
the  time,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  it 
had  been  known  he  possessed  an  instrument  of  the 
kind,  he  might  have  got  himself  into  very  serious 
trouble.  Another  reason  for  keeping  his  own  secret 
was,  that  were  it  known  he  had  the  power  of  prying 
into  futurity  and  ascertaining  prematurely  the  results 
of  his  speculations,  others  might  object  to  deal  with 
him,  under  the  conviction  that  by  the  bargains  they 
were  about  to  enter  into  they  would  be  certain 
losers.  Theodore  therefore  kept  the  mirror  con- 
cealed at  the  bottom  of  a  chest  in  his  own  house, 
consulting  it  as  rarely  as  possible  for  fear  of 
detection. 

"An  event  soon  occurred  which  tended  greatly 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
Edith  became  the  mother  of  a  son.  As  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  as  soon  as  his  joy  at  the  intelligence 
had  somewhat  subsided,  Theodore's  first  wish  was 
to  consult  his  mirror  on  the  future  of  his  son. 
This  required  no  little  courage  on  his  part,  when 
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he  thought  of  the  dangers  aod  diseases  incidental 
to  infancy,  and  dreaded  lest  by  inquiring  into  the 
future  he  might  obtain  knowledge  of  an  event  of 
which  the  greatest  desire  of  his  life  would  be  to  reraain 
in  ignorance — the  possible  death  of  his  child.  When 
he  entered  the  room  in  which  the  chest  was  placed 
which  contained  the  mirror,  his  agitation  became  so 
great  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  with  his 


hand  on  the  lid,  without  courage  to  raise  it  At  last 
his  curiosity  became  greater  than  his  fear,  and,  lifting 
the  lid,  he  placed  his  hand  beneath  the  quantity  of 
old  clothing  and  useless  articles  under  which  the 
mirror  was  concealed,  and  drew  it  forth  from  its 
hiding-place.  He  then  seated  himself  on  the  Hd 
of  the  chest,  holding  the  little  mirror  in  his  hand, 
but  with  his  eyes  diverted  firom  it;  for  the  dread 
of  looking  into  it  had  again  come  over  him,  curiosi^, 
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however,  sdll  remaining  somewhat  the  stronger  feel- 
ing of  the  twa 

"One  peculiarity  of  the  minor  was,  that  he  could 
never  trace  consecutively  any  event,  but  could  merely 
fidlow  it  at  different  periods,  the  scene  shifting  with 
every  wish  he  expressed  on  the  subject  For  ex- 
ample, if  he  wished  to  make  a  purchase,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  goods  at 
die  end  of  a  month,  he  could  attain  the  knowledge 
to  a  positive  certainty,  so  that  if  there  were 
a  rise,  he  could  buy  within  that  time  with  the 
sure  prospect  of  a  profit,  or,  if  a  fall,  he  could 
avoid  it  altogether.  If  he  made  the  purchase,  he 
had  only  to  look  in  his  mirror  to  see  the  reflection 
of  the  individual  who  would  buy  it  of  him  at  any 
time  he  might  name;  but  unless  he  went  from  day 
to  day,  taking  the  transactions  of  each  separately, 
one  after  the  other,  he  was  unable  to  trace  the  dif- 
ferent changes  and  events  which  would  occur  before 
he  again  disposed  of  his  venture. 

"Before  glancing  into  the  mirror  to  learn  the 
future  career  of  his  son,  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
inquire  what  would  be  his  appearance  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  or  to  trace  up,  year  by  year,  the  history 
of  his  life  to  that  period.  At  first  he  felt  greatly 
inclined  to  inquire  what  his  son  would  be  like  at 
twelve  years  old ;  but  then  the  terrible  idea  came  over 
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him  that  he  might  not  be  alive  at  that  age.  At  last  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  commence 
gradually,  and  then  continue  the  inquiry  year  by 
year;  as  he  could,  should  he  find  the  child  at  any 
time  seized  with  sudden  illness,  avoid  loolcing  further 
into  the  matter. 

"Theodore  now  desired   first  to  see  the  resem- 
blance of  his  son  when  he  should  be  six  months 


old.  His  wish  was  immediately  gratified,  and  he 
saw  in  the  mirror  the  reflection  of  his  beautifiil  wife 
holding  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  who  was  gazing 
out  of  the  mirror  at  his  father.  The  child  appeared 
to  Theodore  one  of  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  could  hardly  recognise  it,  as  it  looked 
smilingly  at  him,  as  the  same  helpless  little  infant 
which  the  nurse  had  shown  him  a  few  days  before, 
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although  at  the  time  she  said  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  she  had  ever  seen.  Delighted  with  the  vision, 
Theodore  gazed  at  it  for  some  time  in  rapture,  and 
watched  the  playful  movements  which  passed  between 
tibe  infimt  and  its  mother  with  an  amount  of  satis- 
faction and  delight  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.  So  long,  m  fact,  did  he  continue  gazing 
at  them,  that  he  remained  totally  heedless  of  the 
near  apfHXMich  of  the  dinner-hour,  till  he  received 
notice  that  his  meal  was  in  readiness,  and  that 
Master  Marcet  had  arrived,  and  was  at  the  moment 
awaiting  him  in  the  eating-room.  Even  as  it  was, 
so  great  was  Theodore's  delight  in  gazing  at  the 
reflection  in  the  m&ror  of  his  beautiful  wife  and 
child,  that  he  at  first  felt  strongly  inclined  to  let 
Master  Marcet  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  remembering, 
on  second  thoughts,  the  very  punctual  habits  of 
the  worthy  merchant,  he  replaced  the  mirror  in  the 
chest,  resolving  to  have  recourse  to  it  again  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  When  dinner  was  over, 
Theodore  and  his  uncle  repaired  to  the  counting- 
house,  where  they  had  to  transact  some  business  of 
importance  which  detained  them  till  after  dusk, 
sorely  to  Theodore's  annoyance,  as  his  mirror  only 
acted  in  broad  daylight  From  some  peculiarity  in 
its  arrangement  or  composition,  it  appeared  to  be 
insensible  to  the  rays  of  any  artificial  light,  no  matter 
how  brilliant 
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*'  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight, 
Theodore  again  had  recourse  to  his  mirror ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  had  little  time  at  his  disposal, 
for  it  was  winter,  and  his  uncle  was  exceedingly  par- 
ticular that  all  in  his  establishment  should  be  in  the 
counting-house  not  later  than  eight  o'clock.  To  do 
Theodore  justice,  he  occupied  himself  the  whole  of 
the  short  time  between  daylight  and  his  hour  for 
attending  business  in  gazing  at  the  reflection  of  his 
child  in  the  mirror,  and  so  interested  was  he  that  he 
totally  forgot  his  breakfast,  and  went  to  the  counting- 
house  fasting.  There  was  good  excuse  for  his  forget- 
fulness,  however,  for  he  had  been  watching  his  son, 
at  twelve  months  old,  seated  on  a  stool  playing  at 
ball  with  his  mother,  who  sat  on  a  chair  before  him. 
So  perfect  was  the  reflection  that  he  almost  fancied 
he  could  hear  the  boisterous  laugh  of  the  child, 
each  time  its  mother — purposely  or  accidentally — 
missed  catching  the  ball.  He  gazed  at  them  with 
so  much  interest  that  he  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed the  twelve  months  of  his  existence  which  would 
elapse  before  the  scene  could  possibly  take  place. 
There  remained,  however,  the  certainty  that  the 
twelve  months  must  be  passed  before  he  could 
witness  a  scene  of  the  kind,  and  also  that  his  uncle 
was  expecting  him  at  the  office,  and  that  business 
must  be  attended  to. 

"That  day  Theodore  omitted  to  invite  his  uncle 
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to  dinner,  and  even  declined  the  old  gentleman's 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  house  of  business,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  and  then,  secluding 
himself  in  the  bedroom,  trace  at  his  leisure  different 
episodes  in  his  child's  existence,  for  he  was  now  so 
intensely  interested  in  the  occupation  as  totally  to 
Ciusb  the  fear  which  he  had  at  first  experienced.     At 


noon  that  day  Theodore  called  up  the  figure  of  his 
son  when  he  should  be  two  years  old.  The  boy  still 
continued  healthy,  handsome,  lively,  and  good-tem- 
petcd,  and  his  mother,  who  was  also  present  with 
him,  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  next  day  he  watched 
the  boy  when  a  year  older,  and  noticed  with  pleasure 
the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  was  gradually 
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developing  itself,  as  well  as  his  beauty  and  robust 
appearance.  When  four  years  of  age  he  saw  his  wife 
occupied  in  teaching  the  boy  his  letters,  and  it  was 
a  subject  of  no  little  joy  to  him  to  notice  the  affec- 
tion the  child  seemed  to  entertain  for  her. 

"  Theodore  now  reflected  whether  he  should  trace 
up  the  career  of  other  children  he  might  have ;  but 
here  appeared  another  pecuHarity  in  his  mirror.  He 
could  not  trace  the  career  of  a  person  not  then  in 
existence.  This  he  hardly  understood,  and  hence 
arose  his  first  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  mirror. 
He  feared  he  should  have  no  other  children ;  and 
although  a  doubt  still  existed  in  his  mind  that  the 
possible  reason  of  the  mirror  not  answering  to  his 
wish  might  arise  from  the  cause  already  named,  that 
in  itself  rather  tended  to  increase  his  anxiety  than  to 
allay  it. 

"  He  therefore  determined  to  confine  himself  solely 
to  tracing  the  history  of  his  boy.  When  five  years 
of  age  he  still  continued  a  hearty,  healthy  child,  and 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  companion  of  his 
mother.  At  six  years  of  age  it  was  the  same  thing, 
but  here  a  singular  peculiarity  became  perceptible  in 
the  mirror.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that,  when 
first  he  saw  in  it  the  semblance  of  his  future  wife,  the 
horizon,  although  perfectly  aerial,  appeared  to  ter- 
minate abruptly,  not  allowing  objects  to  fade  gra- 
dually in  it,  but  concealing  them,  and  that  the  colour 
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of  the  atmosphere  in  the  horizon  appeared  somewhat 
darker  than  that  around  her,  the  difference  being 
perfectly  abrupt.  He  now  perceived,  when  tracing 
the  history  of  his  son,  that  this  extraordinary  abrupt 
horizontal  veil  or  line,  rising  as  it  did  in  perpendicular 
height,  became  gradually  darker,  and  this  appeared 
the  more  singular  as,  up  to  its  line  of  demarcation, 
the  atmosphere  continued  as  bright  as  that  imme- 
diately around  the  child.  For  some  time  Theodore 
was  greatly  puzzled  at  this  phenomenon,  and  even 
somewhat  alarmed  at  it,  for  this  abrupt  horizon  had 
now  acquired  almost  the  colour  of  a  dark  cloud, 
although  still  apparently  of  a  perfectly  aerial  qualit}^ 

•*  Theodore  now  traced  his  son  in  his  seventh  and 
eighth  years,  and  everything  continued  favourable. 
He  began  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  stout, 
hearty,  romping  boy,  with  the  same  good-natured 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  At  the  same 
time  the  background  became  darker  till  it  had  almost 
assumed  a  direct  black,  and  the  child  appeared  nearer 
to  it.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  analyse  the  pheno- 
menon :  he  could  come  to  no  conclusion  on  the 
subject. 

"Soon  after  this  Theodore  had  occasion  to  visit 
Flanders  on  some  business  matters  connected  with 
the  woollen  trade,  which,  through  the  agency  of  his 
mirror,  he  ascertained  would  yield  an  enormous  profit 
at  the  end  of  a  year.     He  took  an  affectionate  leave 
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of  his  wife  and  child,  and,  embarking  on  board  an 
Ostend  packet,  accomplished  the  sea-voyage  without 
accident,  and  arrived  safely  at  Bruges,  where  he  was 
to  make  his  purchase,  intending  to  return  to  England 
in  less  than  a  month.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
.'  appointed,  for  he  was  obliged  to  remain  there  fully 

three  months,  and  his  disappointment  was  rendered 
the  greater  in  consequence  of  his  having  left  his 
mirror  behind  him,  not  wishing  to  run  the  chance 
of  losing  it  on  his  journey.  His  business  in  Bruges 
i  having  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  he 

returned  to  England,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, experienced  no  little  joy  in  again  beholding 
his  wife  and  child.  The  boy  had  now  arrived  at  the 
age  when  Theodore  first  beheld  him  in  the  mirror, 
and  he  fully  reaUzed  the  appearance  he  then  had. 
The  child  was  the  perfect  delight  of  his  mother,  and 
an  immense  favourite  with  the  old  merchant,  who 
had  already  told  Edith  in  confidence  that  he  should 
make  him  his  heir. 

"  The  day*  after  his  arrival,  Theodore  invented  an 
excuse  for  leaving  his  wife,  and  went  into  the  room 
where  the  chest  was  kept  in  which  the  mirror  was 
concealed.  He  carefully  closed  the  door,  determin- 
ing to  trace  for  soiiie  years  to  come  the  future  of  his 
son.  He  drew  the  mirror  from  its  hiding-place,  and, 
holding  it  up,  desired  to  see  his  son  when  4ie  should 
be  twelve  years  of  age.     His  wish  was  granted, — ^and 
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die  minor  fell  from  his  hand  In  it  he  had  seen  his 
son,  a  heat^  haj  of  twelve,  seated  on  a  pony,  with 
the  blight  flush  of  health  upon  his  cheelc,  and  close 
behind  him,  rising  as  abrupt  as  a  wall,  which  the 


boy  appeared  almost  to  touch,  was  the  horizon,  now 
blacker  than  the  darkest  night,  into  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  eyesight  to  penetrate,  ^ven  to  the 
distance  of  an  inch." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

My  companion  suddenly  stops  his  story  to  look  at  Alice — A 
little  misttnderstandix^  arises  between  us,  which,  however, 
soon  vanishes —He  continues  his  narrative  of  the  man  who 
wished  to  see  into  futurity. 


A  T  the  interesting  point  of  his  story  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  assistant-surgeon  suddenly 
stopped  short  We  had  then  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
small  knoll  or  hill,  from  which  we  could  command  a 
good  view  of  the  beautiful  country  around  us.  Struck 
as  I  was  with  the  attractions  of  the  scene,  and  great 
as  was  its  loveliness,  it  had  hardly  any  effect  on  me, 
so  much  interest  did  I  feel  in  the  tale  my  companion 
had  been  narrating. 

After  casting  a  glance  around  me,  I  turned  towards 
the  surgeon  to  ask  him  to  continue  his  narrative,  when 
I  found  him  kissing  his  hand  repeatedly,  but  to  whom 
I  could  not  tell.  So  violent  were  his  apparently 
purposeless  gesticulations,  that  the  idea  of  his  insanity 
crossed  my  mind  for  a  moment  It  vanished,  how- 
ever, the  next,  for  I  remembered  the  unhappy  alflic- 
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tion  under  which  he  was  labouring.  I  looked  in 
the  direction  he  had  turned  his  face,  but  could  see 
nothing.  At  last,  getting  somewhat  impatient,  I 
asked  him  what  he  saw. 

''I  was  looking  at  Alice  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters,"  he  replied,  "who  are  standing  at  the  cot- 


tage-door, kissing  their  hands  to  me.     I  never  saw  a 
happier-looking  group  in  my  life." 

"But  how  do  they  know  you  have  arrived  here?" 
I  inquired.  "That  you  are  able  to  see  them  I  can 
easily  imagine,  but,  as  they  are  not  endowed  with  the 
same  powers  of  vision  as  yourself,  you  must  be  as 
invisible  to  them  as  they  are  to  me.  How  do  they 
know  you  are  here  and  looking  at  them  ?  " 
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"  Oh!  that  has  all  been  arranged  between  us  before- 
hand. They  know  perfectly  well  —  or  at  any  rate 
withiu  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^how  long  it  takes  me  to 
arrive  at  this  spot,  and  they  then  stand  outside  the 
door  that  I  may  indulge  myself  with  a  view  of  their 
dear  faces  for  some  minutes." 

"You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say,"  I  remarked, 
"  that  they  stand  at  the  cottage-door  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  together,  kissing  their  hands  to  you,  without 
being  certain  of  the  exact  moment  you  are  looking  at 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  time  agreed  on  between  us,"  he 
replied.  "  Let  us  wait  a  few  minutes  longer,  in  fact 
till  they  have  left  off,  for  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
them.  There!  Alice  is  holding  up  the  little  boy  to 
me;  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  him  now,  for  he  is  quite  well,  but  she 
knows  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  as,  indeed,  I  am  of  all 
the  family." 

From  the  length  of  time  we  had  to  remain  stationary 
— the  surgeon  the  while  continuing  to  kiss  his  hand 
with  great  vehemence,  and  smile  and  nod  in  the  most 
absurd  manner — we  must  have  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  knoll  something  within  the  average,  for  it  was 
more  than  ten  minutes  before  the  siu-geon  proposed 
we  should  continue  our  walk. 

For  some  minutes  after  we  had  proceeded  on  our 
road  my  companion  remained  silent  and  abstracted, 
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to  xa^  great  annoyance,  as  I  wished  him  to  continue 
his  story.  He  appeared,  however,  to  have  completely 
lost  the  thread  <&  it,  his  mind  being  now  evidently 
turned  upon  a  totally  different  subject  I  admit  I 
felt  annoyed  at  his  conduct,  but  had  too  much  pride 
to  address  him  on  the  subject,  and  saiH,  possibly  with 
some  little  acrimony  in  my  tone — 


"  Don't  you  think  it  must  be  very  fatiguing  for  Alice 
and  her  brothers  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together  kissing  their  hands  at  a  being  who  is  Invisible 
to  them  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said,  somewhat  sharply,  "or  at  any  rate 
that  dear  girl  Alice  considers  it  no  fatigue.     I  wonder 
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you  could  imagine  it  possible.     You  know  little  of 
her,  or  you  would  not  have  made  the  remark." 

We  now  continued  our  road  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  without  a  word  passing  between  us,  the 
surgeon  looking  somewhat  sulky,  and  on  my  part, 
though  I  confess  without  any  just  reason  to  be  angry 
with  him,  I  felt  rather  irritated  at  his  behaviour.  As 
we  advanced,  however,  my  ill-humour  began  to  abate, 
and,  in  proportion,  my  wish  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  man  who  could  see  into  futurity 
became  the  greater.  At  last  I  managed  to  shake  off 
my  unprovoked  ill-humour,  and  requested  him  to  con- 
tinue his  story. 

"  You  have  so  disturbed  the  current  of  my  thoughts," 
he  said,  "  by  your  remark  on  the  possibility  of  Alice 
feeling  fatigue  at  kissing  her  hand  to  me  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  that  I  really  am  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative." 

"  If  I  have  made  any  remark  that  has  hurt  you, 
I  regret  it  extremely,"  I  replied,  and  this  time  with 
truth.  "  Let  me,  however,  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
allude  to  Alice,  but  merely  to  the  children.  That  her 
affection  for  you  would  be  strong  enough  to  allow  her 
to  kiss  her  hand  to  you  for  the  whole  day  together 
without  feeling  fatigued,  I  am  fully  convinced,  or  she 
must  be  a  very  different  young  la4y  from  what  I 
imagine  her  to  be.  At  the  same  time  I  maintain  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  younger  children. 

L 
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They,  not  being  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  as  their 
elder  sister,  I  can  easily  imagine  would  feel  the  act  of 
kissing  their  hands  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together 
every  time  you  leave  the  house  somewhat  wearisome, 
and|  amusing  as  it  might  be  at  the  commencement,  in 
time  it  must  pall  upon  tliem.  At  the  same  time  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  that  if  I  have  caused  you  any  annoyance 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it" 

"Well,  that  will  do,"  said  the  suigeon,  now  com- 
pletely pacified.  "It  was  only  in  regard  to  Alice 
your  remark  caused  me  any  displeasure;  and  as  I 
had  mistaken  your  meaning  in  that,  we  will  say 
nothing  more  on  the  matter.  But  let  me  see :  where 
'was  I  in  my  tale  when  I  left  off?" 

"  At  the  time  Theodore  saw  his  son  when  he  had 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  seated  on  the  back  of  his 
pony,  and  almost  touching  the  black  veil  behind 
him." 

"  Oh  !  now  I  remember,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  I 
left  Theodore  standing  aghast  at  the  future  in  store 
for  his  son,  for  he  easily  perceived  that  shortly  after 
his  twelfth  year  the  poor  boy  would  die. 

"After  he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  a 
terrible  curiosity  came  over  him  to  know  by  what 
death  he  should  lose  the  child ;  but,  almost  over- 
whelming as  this  curiosity  at  length  became,  his  terror 
at  knowing  the  result  became  still  stronger.  Closing 
his  eyes  as  tightly  as  the  tears  which  fell  from  them 
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would  permit,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
mirror.  Then  feeling  his  way  with  the  left  hand,  and 
with  the  mirror  face  downwards  grasped  in  the  right, 
he  reached  the  chest,  and,  with  his  eyes  still  closed, 
lifted  the  lid,  and  concealed  it  at  the  bottom  under  a 
heap  of  clothes.  Then  closing  the  lid,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  chest,  and  remained  for  some  moments 
giving  full  vent  to  his  tears. 

"  After  he  had  remained  for  some  time  in  his  room, 
he  heard  his  wife  calling  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 


Hastily  drying  his  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  put  on  a 
pleased  expression — which  possibly  made  the  sorrow 
he  felt  the  more  easily  detected — he  descended  the 
staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  Edith,  with  the  boy  in 
her  arms,  was  standing.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  his  wife  did  not  notice  the  singular  expression  on 
his  countenance,  and,  greatly  alarmed,  she  asked  him 
what  had  happened  to  displease  him.  'Nothing, 
nothing,  my  dear,*  he  replied  hastily ;  *  nothing  what- 
ever.'   The  tears,  however,  which  fell  from  his  eyes 
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plainly  con  trad  itted  his  sutemcrit,  and  Kdilh  biicdine 
more  alanned.  Theodore  now  found  that  some  excuse 
was  absohilely  necessary,  and  acknowledging  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  been  suffering  dreadfully  from  low 
spirits  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  he  assured  her,  with  something 
like  sophistry,  that  nothing  ^ji^  occurred  to  cause  him 
the  sorrow  he  felt  Edith  now  attempted  all  she 
could  to  console  him,  and,  like  a  true  mother,  offered 
him  what  she  considered  would  be  the  greatest  conso- 
lation— she  raised  the  boy  in  her  arms  for  him  to  kiss. 
As  his  lips  touched  his  child's  cheek,  he  felt  a  transient 
sensation  of  happiness,  which,  however,  vanished  the 
next  moment,  for  the  figure  of  the  happy  boy  seated 
on  his  pony  immediately  before  the  black  veil  fiiished 
across  his  memory.  Making  an  escu.se  to  his  wife  of 
a  business  appointment,  for  which  he  was  already  too 
late,  he  hurriedly  left  her  and  returned  to  his  room. 

"After  remaining  there  for  a  few  minutes,  Theodore 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  some  effort  to  rou^ie  him- 
self from  his  sorrow.  It  was  now  the  hour  whon  the 
Exchange  would  be  fiillest  of  merchants,  and  he 
determined  to  hasten  thither,  thinking  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  the  place  might  somewhat  tend  to 
remove  from  his  mind  the  sorrow  which  oppressed 
it  It  certainly  had  that  effect  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  it  was  but  of  short  duration.  When 
he  returned  in  the  altemoon,  his  spirits  were  better. 
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and  he  now  contrived,  by  forcing  his  mind  on  busi- 
ness subjects,  to  conceal  from  his  wife  a  great  deal  of 
the  sorrow  he  felt  The  terrible  knowledge  he  had 
become  possessed  of,  however,  began  to  have  a  most 
prejudicial  effect  on  his  health.  Edith,  alarmed  at 
the  change  in  her  husband's  appearance,  requested 
him  to  consult  a  physician,  which  he  resolutely  refused 
to  do.  But  she  was  not  to  be  bafRed,  and  she  secretly 
sought  the  advice  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the 
metropolis,  to  whom  she  described  as  explicitly  as  she 
could  the  condition  her  husband  was  in,  and  his  con- 
tinued fits  of  depression. 

"  *  My  dear  lady,*  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
listened  to  all  Edith  had  to  say,  'as  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  matter,  you  have  at  present  very  little 
cause  for  alarm.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  different 
unless  we  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  The  cause  of  your 
husband's  illness  appears  to  me  simple  enough.  He 
is  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  of  great  mag- 
nitude, occasioning  much  fatigue  both  to  body  and 
mind,  which  are  now  overstrained  by  the  exertions 
placed  on  them.  The  best  medicine  I  can  prescribe 
for  him  is  rest,  —  not  that  which  would  consist  in 
attending  to  business  fewer  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  but  a  total  relinquishment  of  all  mercantile  affairs 
for  several  weeks.  This,  combined  with  change  of 
scene  and  good  air,  would  do  more  to  restore  him  to 
health  than  the  prescriptions  of  a  dozen  physicians 
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put  together.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  any  relative 
or  intiinate  friend  who  could  receive  you,  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  pack  up  your  things 
at  once,  and  leave  London;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
after  a  few  weeks,  you  will  find  your  husband  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  resume  his  occupations, — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  keep  his  mind  totally  free  from  business 
matters  till  you  return.' 


"  When  Ediih  arrived  at  home,  she  told  Master 
Marcet  all  that  had  taken  place  in  her  interview  with 
the  doctor. 

" '  My  dear  Edith,'  was  Master  Marcefs  reply, '  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  advice  which  has 
been  given  you.  Leave  London  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  don't  let  Theodore  trouble  himself  about  business 
matters  while  you  are  away.  I  can  do  very  well 
without  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  useful  as  he  is  in  the 
business.    Take  my  advice,  and  send  off  a  messenger 
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to-night,  or  I  will  do  it  for  you,  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  By  starting  to-night  he  can  be  in  Rochester 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to-morrow,  so  as 
to  let  your  mother  know  she  may  expect  you  the  day 
afler.  Now  don*t  say  a  word  more  about  it,  but,  like 
a  good  girl,  do  as  I  tell  you.  Begin  your  preparations 
at  once,  and  I  will  send  off  a  messenger  before  half  an 
hour  is  over.' 

'*  Theodore,  though  somewhat  surprised,  made  no 
objection  to  his  wife's  proposition  that  they  should 
spend  some  weeks  at  her  mother's,  and  the  next  day, 
all  being  in  readiness,  they  started  for  Rochester, 
where  they  arrived  the  following  evening.  It  was 
some  days,  however,  before  any  beneficial  turn  took 
place  in  Theodore's  health.  Possibly,  this  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  presence  of  the  child,  whom,  of 
course,  Edith  had  brought  with  her.  Afterwards,  from 
the  pure  country  air,  and  the  absence  of  all  excite- 
ment from  business  matters,  Theodore  began  to  gain 
strength,  and  was  not  only  able  to  take  walks  with 
Edith  some  distance  from  the  house,  but  to  amuse 
himself  by  working  in  the  garden.  The  latter  occu« 
pation  was  a  ^vourite  one  with  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  became  a  somewhat  expert  gardener.  He 
would  work  by  the  hour  in  Dame  Gurdon's  flower- 
garden  not  only  without  feeling  iatigue,  but  having  a 
positive  pleasure  in  the  occupation.  Although  his 
strength  increased,  fits  of  sadness  would  occasionally 
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txnoK  over  him  at  the  sight  of  his  boy,  but  he  con- 
cealed the  feeling  u  much  as  possible  from  his  wife. 

"  One  mmning,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  caused  him  so  much  soirow,  that  not  to  distress 
his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  for  the  whole 
of  the  day  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  going  into 
Rochester,  while  in  truth  it  was  solely  to  conceal 
from  Edith  the  soirow  under  which  he  was  labouring. 


Afler  brcak^t,  when  he  was  amusing  himself  by 
planting  some  young  trees  in  the  shrubbery,  his  wife, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  stood  chatting  with  him  for  some  time.  Theodore 
had  just  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  laige  enough  to 
take  in  the  root  of  a  small  fir-tree.  Having  placed  it 
in  its  proper  posidon,  before  throwing  in  the  earth,  he 
asked  Edith  to  hold  the  tree  upright,  so  that  it  might 
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not  fall  while  he  was  fixing  the  mould  tightly  around 
the  roots.  Edith  obeyed  him,  the  child  still  remaining 
on  her  right  arm,  while  she  held  the  tree  with  her  left 
band.  The  little  fellow  appeared  highly  interested  in 
the  occupation,  and,  pointing  to  the  tree,  seemed  by 
his  gestures  to  be  asking  his  mother  for  an  explanation 
of  what  was  going  on.  Edith  told  him  that  his  father 
was  planting  a  tree  for  him,  which  would  grow  up  and 
be  his  when  he  was  a  man,  and,  the  earth  being  now 
fixed  round  the  roots,  she  endeavoured  to  express  by 
pantomime  that  the  plant  would  grow  up  to  be  as  large 
as  the  other  trees  around  him.  Theodore  at  the  time 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  groimd,  and  fancied  that  he 
saw  his  child  regarding  him  with  a  very  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  For  a  moment  the  imhappy 
man  felt  as  if  he  should  have  fainted,  but  suddenly 
recovering  himself,  and  finding  his  wife  completely 
occupied  in  her  conversation  with  the  child,  he  took 
occasion  to  throw  away  his  spade,  and  muttering  some 
excuse  about  returning  immediately,  he  left  the  spot^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  house,  nor  did  he  return 
home  till  it  was  night,  when  the  traces  of  sorrow  had 
been  partially  removed  from  his  countenance. 

"  The  following  day  a  messenger,  bearing  a  letter, 
arrived  from  Master  Marcet  In  it  the  worthy  mer- 
chant expressed  his  regret  at  troubling  Theodore  with 
business  matters,  but  a  purchase  of  such  vast  magni- 
tude had  been  offered  to  him,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
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entertain  it  undl  he  heard  Theodore's  opinion  on  the 
subject,  SB  he  had  a  great  respect  for  his  judgment 
An  inunense  quantity  of  cloth  had  been  offered  him 
■t  a  very  low  price,  the  merchants  of  Bruges  who  had 
it  to  sell  being  in  want  of  ready  money.  Should  he 
purdtaie  it,  his  exchequer  for  some  time  would  be 
toUlly  exhausted.      On  one    side   the  doth  might 


remain  a  long  time  on  hand  without  their  being  able 
to  find  a  purchaser,  in  which  case  it  would  preclude 
them  from  any  other  operations  whatever ;  while,  on 
the  conttary,  if  they  could  soon  find  a  purchaser,  an 
enormous  profit  would  be  realized.  The  tetter  con- 
cluded by  requesting  Theodore  to  send  an  answer 
back  by  the  bearer.  Theodore  was  for  more  than  an 
hour  puzzled  in  what  way  to  act    Having  been  some 
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weeks  away  from  London,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  know  the  state  of  the  markets  as  well  as  Master 
Marcet  He  read  over  the  merchant's  letter  several 
times,  and  at  last  concluded  that  Marcet  was  in  favour 
of  the  purchase ;  and,  as  he  himself  could  find  no 
objection  to  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  advising  it  to  be 
made,  if  his  uncle  on  further  inquiry  could  discover 
no  reason  against  it. 

**  Theodore  now  continued  to  reside  quietly  with 
his  mother-in-law  till  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
he  began  to  entertain  the  question  of  returning  to 
London.  True,  his  health  was  far  from  being  re- 
established, but  at  the  same  time  he  was  much 
stronger  than  when  he  had  left  home.  On  the  whole 
he  felt  inclined  to  return,  while  Edith,  on  the  contrary, 
advised  him  to  remain  in  the  country.  Between  his 
own  inclination  and  the  advice  of  his  wife,  Theodore 
remained  for  some  time  in  doubt,  when  one  morning 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle  which  instantly 
decided  him.  In  the  letter  Master  Marcet  requested 
Theodore  to  repair  as  quickly  as  possible  to  London, 
as  he  wished  for  advice  and  assistance  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  a  heavy  loss  which  threatened  him. 
All  other  considerations  now  gave  way  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  Theodore,  with  his  wife  and  child,  the 
next  morning  started  for  London,  where  they  arrived 
safely  soon  afterwards. 

**  Marcet,  on  their  arrival,  received  them  with  great 
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kindness.  He  told  Theodore,— on  whose  face  the 
worthy  merchant  regretted  to  perceive  the  traces  of 
ill-health  still  plainly  discernible, — that  he  would  not 
speak  of  business  that  night,  as  he  would  allow 
nothing  of  an  unpleasant  nature  to  mar  the  satisfaction 
he  had  at  seeing  him  and  his  wife  again.  The  even- 
ing passed  off,  if  not  altogether  as  happily  as  could 
have  been  wished,  yet  the  love  existing  between  those 
present  rendered  it  far  from  being  an  unhappy  one. 

''The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  the  merchant 
conducted  Theodore  into  his  counting-house,  and 
having  closed  the  door,  told  him  that  the  venture 
in  the  Flanders  cloth  had  turned  out  a  total  loss, 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
had  been  sold,  and  that,  unless  they  could  make  good 
the  deficiency  by  some  lucky  speculation  the  next 
year,  they  would  be  almost  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 
Theodore,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  intelligence,  for  he  easily  perceived 
that,  unless  they  could  recover  themselves  by  some 
fortunate  speculation,  they  would  be  utterly  ruined. 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  markets  and 
what  had  been  going  forward  in  the  mercantile  world 
for  so  many  weeks,  he  asked  his  uncle  if  he  had  any 
suggestion  to  offer  as  to  what  would  be  a  likely 
venture.  In  reply  Marcet  informed  him,  that  a 
Bordeaux  wine-grower  in  a  large  way  of  business, 
beinje^  much  in  want  of  money,  had  offered  to  sell  him 
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the  whole  produce  of  his  vineyard  for  the  next  year. 
'The  offer,  I  must  admit,' continued  Master  Marcet, 
*  is  a  most  tempting  one,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  dangers  in  the  way.  The  wine-grower  wants 
one-half  the  amount  on  account,  and  this,  with  what 
I  have  and  what  I  could  raise,  I  should  be  able  to 
furnish.  That  the  wine-grower  himself  is  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  I  know ;  but  at  the  same  time,  should 
the  crop  be  a  failure,  or  the  quality  of  the  wine  bad, 
I  should  have  to  pay  the  remainder,  and  utter  ruin 
would  be  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
crop  turn  out  as  satisfactorily  as  it  has  done  for  several 
years  past,  I  should  be  an  enormous  gainer,  and 
completely  re-establish  my  position.*  Marcet  then 
told  Theodore  he  would  give  him  till  the  next  day  to 
turn  the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  and  that,  if  he 
advised  him  to  undertake  the  speculation,  he  would 
do  so. 

"  Theodore,  when  left  alone,  endeavoured  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion,  but  having  no  data  to  go  upon, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  He  now  left  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  Exchange,  where  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  several  merchants 
connected  with  the  wine  trade,  but  no  satisfactory 
information  could  he  obtain  from  them.  He  next 
endeavoured  to  find  some  other  speculation,  on  the 
success  of  which  he  could  form  some  definite  con- 
clusion.    But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  returned 
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home  as  undecided  as  whea  he  left  During  the 
evening  Theodore  more  than  <Hice  thought  whether, 
in  the  present  exigency,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
consult  his  miiror.  He  had,  however,  a  violent 
objection  to  do  so.  The  last  time  he  had  looked  into 
it  the  result  had  been  so  terrible,  that  he  would 
almost  as  soon  have  taken  a  serpent  into  his  hand  as 
have  touched  it  again ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
saw  clearly  enough  that,  unless  they  succeeded  in  the 
present  venture,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family  was 
certain.  He  could  have  looked  poverty  resdutely 
enough  in  the  face  if  his  own  fortune  were  alone  in 
question,  but  the  idea  of  his  wife  and  child  being 
plunged  into  a  state  of  destitution  was  a  prospect 
too  terrible  for  him  to  endure.  Still,  his  dread  of 
the  mirror  T^-ithheld  him  from  applnng  to  it,  and  he 
partially  resolved  before  giving  Marcet  an  answer  next 
morning  to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  subject 

"Little  sleep  had  Theodore  that  night,  and  as 
dawn  advanced  his  restlessness  and  anxiet}*  became 
still  greater.  WTien  it  was  broad  daylight  he  could 
support  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  hastily  dressing 
himself  he  left  his  bedroom  and  entered  the  loft 
where  the  chest  had  been  placed  which  contained  the 
mirror.  Possibly  fearing  that  his  cool  courage  might 
fail  him,  he  summoned  up  that  of  despair,  and  rushing 
to  the  chest,  lifted  its  lid,  and  the  next  moment  the 
mirror  was  in  his  hand.     Fixing  his  teeth  firmly  in  his 
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lip,  he  breathlessly  raised  the  mirror  to  his  eyes,  and 
wished  to  see  the  vineyard  the  next  year  at  the  time 
the  grape-picking  was  going  on.  His  wish  was  im- 
mediately gratified,  and  he  saw  in  it  long  extended 
fields  covered  with  vines  on  which  were  hanging 
bunches  of  grapes  in  thick  abundance;  in  fact,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  was  enormous.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  appeared  gathering  the  grapes  and 
placing  them  in  baskets  on  their  backs ;  yet,  numerous 
as  they  were,  they  hardly  seemed  sufficient  to  carry 
the  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  off  the  ground. 

Thoroughly  contented  with  the  prospect  he  had 
seen,  Theodore  now  wished  to  see  the  wine  while  the 
operation  of  pressing  was  going  on.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  juice  pressed,  that  the  vats  seemed 
incapable  of  holding  it,  and  he  saw  the  wine-grower 
ordering  his  men  to  seek  for  other  vessels  to  place  it 
in.  Again  he  desired  a  change  of  scene,  and  he 
wished  to  see  the  wine  when  it  had  arrived  in 
England.  This  wish  was  instantly  gratified,  and  he 
recognised  a  wharf  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London 
Bridge,  on  which  were  several  hundred  barrels  of 
wine,  placed  in  rows,  and  Master  Marcet,  with  a 
radiant  countenance,  and  in  conversation  with  one  of 
the  richest  merchants  in  London,  was  counting  them, 
and  evidently  treating  for  their  sale." 


CHAPTER   XII. 


□ID  futoiity. 


"  \A/^^^   Theodore  replaced  his  minor  in  the 
chest,  he  held  it  in  far  higher  estimation  than 


when  he  had  taken  it  out.     In  (act,  a  direct  change  of 
opinion  seemed  to  have  come  over  him  with  respect 
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to  Its  merits.  The  joy  he  felt  in  being  certain  that 
the  danger  which  had  threatened  them  would  now  be 
averted,  if  it  did  not  make  him  forget  the  terrible 
result  of  his  last  experiment,  had  the  effect  of  modi- 
fying it  considerably.  Still,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  from  himself  that  the  powers  the  mirror 
possessed  were  of  a  very  dangerous  description,  and 
that  it  should  be  used  by  him  with  much  caution. 
He  resolved  for  the  future  merely  to  apply  to  it  in 
cases  of  great  need,  and  then  only  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  with  courage  and  resignation 
the  results,  whatever  they  might  be. 

"Another  year  passed  over  Theodore's  head  with- 
out anything  occurring  particularly  worthy  of  remark, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  speculation  in  wine  turned 
out  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  Master 
Marcet  and  Theodore  each  realized  sufficient  money 
by  the  venture  to  allow  them  an  ample  competency 
for  life.  Theodore's  boy  continued  in  good  health, 
and  was  a  very  intelligent  little  fellow,  the  darling  of 
the  family.  Marcet  and  Edith  seemed  almost  to 
idolize  him,  but  his  father  was  far  less  demonstrative 
in  his  affection  to  the  child,  though  he  loved  him  as 
intensely  as  either  the  merchant  or  Edith.  The 
reason  of  this  apparent  coldness  on  his  part  arose 
solely  from  the  fact  that,  the  more  endearing  the  child 
became,  and  the  greater  the  love  he  showed  to  his 
father,  the  more  vivid  was  Theodore's  remembrance 
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of  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  him,  aud  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  him  in  order  to  conceal 
the  tears  which  were  gathering  in  his  eyes,  just  at  the 
motuent  when  the  child  was  most  dear  [o  him. 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  Edith  again  became  a 
mother,  and,  to  the  delight  of  both  parents,  the  child 
was  a  girl.  Master  Maicet  was  also  much  pleased 
with  the  addition  to  the  family,  and  insisted  on  stand- 
ing godfather  at  the  christening,  when  the  child 
received  the  name  of  Edith,  after  its  motlier.  Theo- 
dore now  began  to  be  extremely  anxious  as  to  the 
future  of  this  child,  and  the  desire  figain  to  consult  the 
minor  came  over  him.  Warned,  however,  by  the 
terrible  results  of  his  former  investigation  when  he 
deared  to  know  the  fate  of  his  son,  he  for  some  time 
manfully  resisted  the  temptation.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  more  resolutely  he  strove  against  it,  the  stronger 
its  power  became.  Still  bis  prudence  warned  him 
not  to  malie  the  experiment;  and  at  last  Theodore 
resolved  on  the  somewhat  childish  expedient  of 
placing  a  physical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  yielding  to 
the  temptation  should  it  again  come  over  him.  He 
locked  the  door  of  the  room  containing  the  chest 
which  held  the  mirror,  and,  urging  some  plausible 
excuse,  gave  the  key  to  Edith,  and  requested  she 
would  keep  it  safely  in  her  custody,  as  he  did  not 
wish  the  door  to  be  opened  without  his  permission. 
In  commg  to  this  determination,  he  had  argued  with 
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himself  that,  in  case  the  temptation  s^ain  came  over 
him,  the  shame  he  knew  he  should  feel  in  applying  to 
Edith  for  the  key  would  be  sufRciently  strong  to  keep 
him  (ram  indulging  his  curiosity. 

"  For  more  than  a  month  the  plan  he  had  adopted 
succeeded  admirably.    True,  he  had  not  been  entirely 


without  the  wish  to  consult  the  mirror  as  to  the  future 
of  his  little  daughter ;  but  his  dislike  to  ask  Edith  for 
the  key  had  on  each  occasion  prevented  hira.  When 
the  temptation  had  passed,  he  felt  pleased  with  him- 
self for  having  adopted  the  precaution  of  placing  the 
key  in  his  wife's  possession. 
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"But  all  Theodore's  self-denial  was  of  no  avail 
One  day  when  he  entered  the  house  he  met  his  wife, 
with  the  nurse  and  the  two  children,  leaving  it  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  neighbour.  The  boy,  who  was  now  old 
enough  to  walk  well,  took  hold  of  his  father's  finger 
as  if  wishing  him  to  accompany  them,  and  Edith, 
seeing  the  child  express  his  wish  so  strongly,  asked 
Theodore  whether  he  could  not  go  with  them. 
Though  pleased  with  this  mark  of  his  child's  affection, 
Theodore  was  unable  to  gratify  him,  as  he  told  his 
wife  he  was  expecting  to  receive  a  letter  on  some 
business  of  importance,  and,  in  fact,  he  ought  to  have 
been  home  earlier,  as  it  was  already  past  the  time  for 
its  arrival.  Edith  told  him  that  the  messenger  had 
arrived  with  the  letter  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  and  had  given  it  to  her,  saying  it  was  of 
importance ;  and  that  she  had  placed  it  in  her  work- 
box,  where  he  would  find  it  She  then  again  ex- 
pressed her  wish  that  he  would  accompany  thera ;  but 
this  he  declined  doing,  urging  as  an  excuse  that  the 
letter  required  an  answer,  and  that  it  was  very  un- 
seemly for  a  merchant  to  be  paying  visits  during  the 
hours  of  business.  He  then  continued  talking  with  his 
wife  for  a  few  minutes  longer  on  the  merits  and  attrac- 
tions of  their  infant  daughter,  who,  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
was  smiling  on  her  parents.  At  last  Edith  continued 
on  her  way,  and  Theodore  went  upstairs  to  the  sitting- 
room  to  obtain  the  letter  he  was  expecting. 
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"  Now  it  happened  that  the  temptation  to  consult 
the  mirror  had  been  particularly  strong  that  day,  and 
the  interview  which  had  taken  place  the  moment 
before  with  his  wife  and  children  had  increased  the 
wish  to  know  the  future  of  his  little  daughter.  So 
strong  was  it  when  he  entered  the  room,  that  for  a 
time  he  had  positively  forgotten  the  errand  he  had 
come  on.  The  sight  of  the  work-box,  however, 
recalled  his  self-possession,  and,  advancing  towards 
it,  he  lifted  the  lid,  and  beneath  it,  as  Edith  had 
promised,  he  found  the  expected  letter.  On  raising  it 
another  object  attracted  his  attention  far  more  than 
the  letter  itself — the  key  which  he  had  given  his  wife 
to  keep  for  him.  This  had  for  him  so  singular  a 
fascination  that  he  forgot  to  open  the  letter,  and, 
placing  it  in  his  pocket,  the  seal  still  unbroken,  he 
took  the  key  from  the  box,  and  closed  the  lid. 

"Theodore  now  remained  for  some  moments 
motionless,  with  the  key  still  in  his  hands,  which 
appeared  to  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  necromancer's 
wand  over  him,  obliging  him  to  obey  its  power  even 
against  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  judgment 
With  the  key  in  his  hand,  the  desire  to  consult  the 
mirror  became  irresistible,  and  without  further  oppo- 
sition he  yielded  to  its  impulse. 

"  He  now  ascended  the  stairs,  and  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  lumber-room,  which  he  entered,  and  took 
from  the  chest  the  mirror.     His  first  idea  was  to  see 
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liis  inrant  daughter  when  fifteen  months  old  The 
thought  had  hardly  been  formed  when  he  saw  Edith 
seated  in  her  usual  chair  in  the  sitting-room  with  the 
child  on  her  knee,  who  was  laughing  and  playing  with 
its  mother.  It  was  well-made,  healthy,  with  fair 
complexion,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  glossy  auburn 
curly  hair.  Possibly  parental  affection  might  have 
somewhat  biassed  Theodore's  thoughts  at  the  moment, 
but  he  felt  he  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  child, 
and,  gazing  in  rapture  at  the  interesting  scene,  he 
reflected  what  fresh  episode  in  the  ihild's  life  he  ivould 
wish  to  see.  At  first  the  idea  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  he  would  see  her  when  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
the  instant  afterwards  he  reflected  that  that  would  be 
three  yeais  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  he 
desired  instead  to  see  the  child  when  she  would  be 
two  years  old. 

"  For  some  minutes  Theodore  gased  at  the  mirror 
ID  astonishment,  not  the  slightest  notice  being  taken 
of  his  wish.  The  mirror  remained  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  it  whatever,  even  his  own  face  being  invisible, 
although  it  was  as  bright  as  the  moment  he  had  taken 
it  out  of  the  chest  His  first  thought  was  that  he  had 
imperfectly  expressed  his  wish ;  and  that  he  should  be 
in  no  error  when  he  again  did  so,  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  express  it  in  words.  Still  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  child  was  seen  on  the  mirror. 
Theodore  now  began  to  be  terribly  alarmed,  and 
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delerrained  to  make  another  effort.  He  wished  to 
see  his  little  daughter  when  eighteen  months  old. 
The  mirror  at  once  acted  with  its  usual  promptitude ; 
but  painful  indeed  was  the  scene  he  beheld.  His 
little  daughter  was  lying  in  her  cot  evidently  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  Edith  watching  beside  it ;  but  still  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  terrible  black  veil  which 
was  seen  when  he  had  conjured  up  in  die  mirror  the 


future  of  his  son.  Theodore  now  became  much 
ahkrmed,  and  desired  to  see  his  child  when  nineteen 
months  old.  Again  the  mirror  gave  no  answer. 
Though  perfectly  lustrous,  it  remained  without  any 
figure  appearing  on  it  Acting  now  under  a  fascinai- 
tion,  Theodore  gradually  reduced  the  time  day  by 
day  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  week  after  the  child  had 
reached  the  eighteen  months,  when  he  saw  Edith  in 
the  room  weeping  over  the  coffin  of  her  intanL 
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"As  if  awaking  from  a  lenible  dream,  Theodore 
rushed  hurriedly  lo  the  chest,  and,  placing  the  minor 
at  the  bottom,  slammed  down  the  lid  with  so  moch 
violence  that  the  noise  resounded  like  a  clap  of  tliun- 
dcr,  and,  bareheaded,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
wandered  through  the  streets  utterly  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  dcnng.     At  last  he  was  met  by  one  of  bis 


acquaintance,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  looking  for 
any  one.  This  somewhat  recalled  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  muttering  some  hasty  excuse  he  returned 
to  the  house,  where  he  found  Edith,  who,  noticing  his 
altered  appearance,  inquired  if  he  were  not  welL  He 
answered  almost  angrily,  'There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me ;  leave  me  alone.'  Instead  of  obeying  him, 
she  anxiously  asked  whether  the  letter  be  bad  received 
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had  caused  him  annoyance,  and  then  Theodore  for 
the  first  time  remembered  it  had  remained  unopened 
in  his  pocket  He  now  made  a  hasty  excuse  for 
leaving  Edith,  and,  going  into  the  counting-house, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  he  attempted  to 
read,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  related. 
Over  and  over  again  did  he  make  the  attempt,  but  all 
was  fruitless,  and  at  last  in  despair  he  threw  the  letter 
into  his  desk,  resolving  to  read  it  the  next  morning. 

"The  following  day  Theodore  found  himself  ex- 
ceedingly ill,  and  remained  in  bed  for  nearly  a  week, 
during  which  time  he  requested  the  children  might  be 
kept  from  him,  as  he  wished  his  mind  to  be  as  quiet 
as  possible.  On  quitting  his  chamber,  his  wife  advised 
him  to  visit  her  mother  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  till 
his  health  should  be  somewhat  re-established,  and  he 
agreed  to  do  so.  He  lefl  London  the  next  day,  and 
remained  in  Rochester  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
when  he  returned  to  town  considerably  improved  in 
health,  though  his  spirits  were  still  greatly  depressed. 

"The  time  had  now  arrived  when,  if  the  mirror 
told  the  truth,  his  infant  daughter's  death  was  rapidly 
approaching.  Still,  the  child  presented  no  appearance 
of  illness,  but  continued  beautiful  and  lively  as  ever. 
The  day  came  when  it  was  eighteen  months  old,  and 
it  was  still  in  robust  health.  Theodore,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  mirror,  and. 
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leaving  home,  went  on  'Change  in  much  better  spirits 
tlian  he  had  been  in  for  some  days  past  MTiile  dis- 
coureing,  however,  with  a  merchant  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  road  on  some  business  transaction  they  had 
both  been  engaged  in,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Edith 
to  infonn  him  that  their  little  daughter  had  suddenly 
been  taken  seriously  ill,  and  requesting  his  immediate 
rctum  home.     Theodore  hurried  back  with  the  mes- 


senger, and,  entering  his  wife's  bedroom,  saw  her 
beside  the  child's  cot,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
when  she  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  mirror.  He 
now  too  well  perceived  the  sorrow  which  awaited  him, 
and  that  the  minor  had  told  but  the  truth.  The  child 
lingered  on  a  few  days,  and  then  the  last  scene  which 
had  appeared  to  Theodore  in  the  mirror  was  enacted, 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  poor  child  was  con- 
signed to  the  grave. 
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"  To  describe  the  sorrow  of  the  parents  would  be 
to  inflict  useless  pain.  They  both  felt  it  acutely,  but 
the  effects  were  more  terrible  on  Theodore  than  on 
his  wife.  The  child's  decease  had  been  to  him 
almost  a  double  grief;  for  while  Edith  only  sorrowed 
for  it  after  its  death,  her  husband's  grief  had  been 
continuous  for  several  months  before.  Time,  how- 
ever, lent  its  aid,  and  by  degrees  the  sorrow  of  the 
parents  became  somewhat  mitigated.  Again,  another 
element  developed  itself,  which,  if  it  did  not  obliterate 
Theodore's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  considerably 
lessened  it  Master  Marcet  was  now  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  and,  although  still  hale  and  hearty,  he 
began  to  find  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  a  merchant's 
life  more  than  was  agreeable  to  him.  Moreover,  Tie 
was  now  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  him  to  trouble  himself  about  business 
matters ;  so  he  resolved  to  quit  London,  and  leave 
almost  the  whole  of  his  business  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Tlieodore,  in  whom  he  had  perfect  reliance.  With 
the  worthy  merchant  action  generally  followed  closely 
in  the  footstep  of  any  determination  he  might  have 
formed,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  had  purchased 
a  house  in  the  rural  district  of  Bermondsey,  where 
he  amused  himself  with  country  pursuits,  occasion- 
ally joining  in  the  hunts  in  the  king's  park  in  the 
neighboiu-hood,  and  once  a  week  visiting  the  house 
of  business  to  see  how  afiairs  prospered.    As  time 
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wore  on,  his  visits  to  the  City  became  less  frequent, 
so  much  confidence  had  he  in  the  excellence  of 
Theodore's  anangements  \  in  fact,  the  profits  of  the 
business  had  even  increased  since  the  old  merchant 
had  quitted  it  Every  speculation  Theodore  entered 
into  turned  out  a  success,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  thriving,  enterprising,  and  intel- 
ligent merchants  in  the  whole  City;  and  this,  it 
should  be  noted  to  his  credit,  without  in  any  instance 
having  applied  to  his  mirror  for  advice.  Indeed, 
!unce  the  time  he  had  seen  his  wife  beside  the  child's 
coffin,  he  had  never  again  consulted  it,  having  fully 
resolved  not  to  do  so,  and  he  had  resolutely  kept  to 
his  determination. 

"Another  element  also  possibly  entered  into  his 
success — ^for  some  time  he  had  been  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  his  son.  Much  as  he  loved  the  child, 
the  thought  perpetually  recurred,  when  he  was  with 
him,  that  he  should  lose  him.  Master  Marcet  had 
been  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and 
Edith  one  day  had  taken  the  boy,  who  was  now 
getting  a  fine,  hearty  little  fellow,  with  her  to  see 
him.  The  old  man  was  so  pleased  with  the  child 
that  he  insisted  on  his  remaining  for  the  night. 
Edith  at  first  objected,  thinking  he  would  be  trouble- 
some, but  the  merchant  persisted  so  strenuously  that 
at  last  she  gave  way,  and  returned  home,  promising 
to  send  for  him  the  next  day.    This  she  did,  but 
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the  nurse  came  back  alone,  bringing  a  message  to 
her  mistress,  requesting  that  some  clothes  might  be 
sent  to  the  child,  as  the  merchant  had  determined 
not  to  part  with  him  for  some  time,  and  that  his 
father  and  mother  could  visit  him  as  often  as  they 
pleased — indeed,  the  oftener  the  better.  To  this 
Edith  raised  a  strong  objection,  and  went  herself 
next  day  and  argued  the  point  with  the  old  merchant 
The  only  terms  he  would  agree  to,  however,  were 
that  Edith  should  herself  remain  with  the  child,  as 
he  was  persuaded  country  air  would  do  them  both 
good.  This  arrangement  was  at  last  entered  into, 
and  Edith  remained  at  the  merchant's  house  for 
some  months,  though  her  husband  seldom  joined 
them  except  from  the  Saturday  till  the  following 
Monday. 

"Things  went  on  now  with  great  smoothness  for 
two  years.  Master  Marcet  continued  alive,  though 
somewhat  more  ailing  than  formerly;  business  flou- 
rished, and  the  profits  were  as  large  as  ever.  Theo- 
dore had  been  elected  alderman  of  his  ward,  and 
there  was  every  probability  in  due  time  of  his  being 
chosen  Lord  Mayor.  His  son  continued  a  fine 
healthy  boy,  very  intelligent  and  good-tempered,  and 
passionately  fond  of  his  mother,  but  hardly  so  much 
so  of  his  father,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived a  singular  sort  of  dread,  possibly — though 
most  erroneously — attributing  the   objection   of  his 
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father  to  converse  for  any  length  of  time  wiih  him 
to  want  of  affection. 

■■  When  the  two  years  had  passed  over,  Edith 
became  the  mother  of  another  son.  The  event  oc- 
casioned Theodore  great  joy,  as  it  seemed  to  promise 
him  some  recompense  for  the  loss  of  the  elder  child 
when  he  should  reach  hjs  twelfth  year.  He  now  ap- 
plied himself  to  business  affairs  with  greater  eamest- 
nesi,  and  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice  occurred 
ill  the  family  for  the  next  three  years.  At  that  time 
Kdith's  mother  was  taken  ill  near  Rochester,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  Edith,  with  her  youngest  child, 
who  had  been  ailing  for  some  little  time,  should  pay 
her  a  visit  Theodore  escorted  them  to  Rochester, 
leaving  the  elder  boy  under  the  care  of  Master 
Marcet,  who  had  so  strong  an  affection  for  him  that 
the  child  was  nearly  always  with  him. 

"When  Theodore  arrived  at  Rochester,  he  found 
Daroe  Gurdon  hardly  as  ill  as  he  expected ;  in  fact, 
beyond  the  usual  infirmities  of  age,  there  seemed  to 
be  but  littie  the  matter  with  her.  She  received  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  with  great  affection,  and  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  remain  for  some  months 
with  her,  Theodore  returning  to  town  to  attend  to 
business,  and  occasionally  visiting  his  family  during 
the  time.  One  morning  Dame  Gurdon  asked  him  if 
he  had  noticed  the  tree  he  had  planted  for  his  little 
son  when  he  was  a  baby.     Theodore  replied  that  he 
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had  not, — indeed  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
but  that  he  would  look  at  it  before  he  went  again  to 
town.  When  he  saw  the  tree,  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  his  mother-in-law  had  not  over- 
rated its  extraordinary  growth,  for  it  was  many  feet 
taller  than  the  other  shrubs  which  had  been  planted 
around  it  at  the  same  time. 

"  Late  in  the  autumn  Edith  and  her  child  /etumed 
to  London,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter, 
frequently  visiting  Master  Marcet,  with  whom  the 
elder  boy  now  continued  to  reside.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  this  occurred  without  any  remonstrance 
on  Edith's  part,  but  the  old  gentleman  took  it  so  com- 
pletely to  heart  if  the  child  left  him  that  they  were 
obliged  to  humour  him,  and,  from  the  respect  she 
bore  him,  Edith  allowed  her  son  to  remain  longer 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

"The  elder  son  had  now  reached  his  eleventh 
year,  and  the  terrible  misfortune  which  awaited  Theo- 
dore came  vividly  before  him.  The  younger  child 
continued  strong  and  healthy,  and  gave  every  pro- 
spect of  living ;  still,  that  was  far  from  compensating 
the  unhappy  father  for  the  certain  loss  of  his  eldest 
boy.  So  profound  did  his  sorrow  become,  that  it 
had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  his  health,  and 
even  necessitated  his  retirement  from  business  for 
some  time.  With  his  wife  and  younger  child  he 
again  paid  a  visit  to  Dame  Gurdon,  with  whom  he 
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dclermined  to  remain  for  a  month,  Master  Maicet 
promismg  to  keep  an  eye  over  biisinesti  trajisactions 
as  well  as  he  was  able  duKng  Theodore's  absence. 

"The  change  to  the  country  did  not,  howe\cr, 
make  any  improvement  in  Theodore's  health ;  on 
the  conlmry,  he  daily  became  weaker,  and  Edith  was 
now  so  alarmed  that  she  insisted  on  accompanying 
him  to  London,  that  they  might  be  able  to  consult 
some  physician  of  eminence.  For  some  time  he 
resisted  her  entreaties,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  it 
was  sorrow  and  anxiety  of  mind  alone  which  caused 
his  illness.  Edith,  however,  insisted  so  strenuously, 
that  at  last  he  gave  way,  and  it  was  agreed  they 
■hould  start  for  London  the  next  morning.  When 
morning  came  the  little  boy  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  the  symptoms,  although  not  alarming,  were  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  necessitate  his  mother's  remaining 
with  him,  and,  after  a  painful  leave-taking,  Theodore 
started  alone  on  his  journey.  He  arrived  in  London 
the  next  evening  so  ill  and  low-spirited,  that  he  had 
hardly  strength  to  reach  his  bedroom,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  two  days. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  a  messenger 
from  Edith  arrived  to  inform  him  that  the  child  still 
continued  ill,  and,  in  case  he  did  not  get  better  in  a 
few  days,  she  should  bring  him  to  London.  Theo- 
dore's anxiety  for  the  younger  child  now  became 
almost  as  great  as  that  he  felt  for  his  elder  son,  and 
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the  temptation  again  came  over  him  to  consult  his 
mirror  on  the  subject  For  some  time  he  resisted 
the  impulse,  but  at  last  succumbed  to  it  On  en- 
tering the  lumber-room,  and  before  taking  out  the 
mirror,  he  reflected  for  a  moment  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  know  the  worst  at  once,  or  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  child's  career  to  its  termination.     He 


resolved  on  the  former  course,  and,  taking  oat  the 
mirror,  wished  to  see  the  child  when  six  months  older.. 
He  immediately  appeared  in  the  mirror  standing  as 
close  to  the  black  veil  as  his  elder  brother  had  been-'^ 
when  I'heodore  consulted  the  mirror  on  his  account 
'flieodore  almost  fainted  at  the  idea  of  losing  both 
bis  boys  at  the  same  time.  The  thougbt  then  flashed 
across  his  mind  how  terrible  would  be  the  distress  of 
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hn  <lear  wi£e,  and  he  conjured  up  her  figure  when  her 
eUett  boy  should  be  twelve  yean  old.     She  appeared 


in  perfect  health,  but  standing  also  before  the  black 
YeiL     Utterly  bewildered,  Theodore  now  wished  to 
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see  his  uncle  at  the  same  date.  Master  Marcet  ap- 
peared, leaning  on  his  stick,  yet  still  in  good  health, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  black  veil.  The  thought 
of  the  tree  then  crossed  Theodore's  mind,  and  he 
wished  to  see  that  also.  It  immediately  appeared, 
growing  close  before  the  black  veil. 


"  Instead  of  being  horror-stricken  at  this  successiun 
of  terrible  misfortunes,  a  sudden  inspiration  seemed 
to  cross  Theodore's  mind,  and  hia  face,  which  had 
hitherto  worn  an  aspect  of  despair,  now  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  supreme  joy.  In  a  moment 
he  understood  all :  the  black  veil  signified  his  own 
death,  not  that  of  his  family,  and  he  accepted  the 
change  with  resignation  and  joy.  His  first  act  was 
to  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  gratefully  thank 
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Pkovidence  for  what  he  -  conscientiously  considered 
his  good  fortune,  for  he  was  a  man  of  nerve  and 
ooange,  and  death  did  not  make  him  afraid.  After 
he  had  pmyed  for  some  time,  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  descended  into  the  sitting-room.  He  then  sent 
a  messenger  to  Master  Marcet,  requesting  him  to 
allow  his  son  to  return  home,  as  he  felt  veiy  unwell, 
and  the  child  would  be  a  consolation  to  him.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  boy  arrived,  and  Theodore  re- 
ceived him  with  unbounded  affection,  much  to  the 
child's  delight,  who  had  beei^  hitherto  unused  to 
such  manifestations  from  his  father.  Edith  shortly 
after  arrived  in  London  with  the  other  child,  and  a 
physician  being  sent  for,  he  pronounced  the  disease 
to  be  one  incidental  to  childhood,  and  of  little  im- 
portance, and  the  boy  rapidly  recovered. 

"The  remaining  few  months  of  Theodore's  exist- 
ence would  have  been  passed  in  perfect  happiness, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sorrow  of  his  family,  who 
noticed  his  end  approaching.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  remove  their  sadness,  and  possibly  suc- 
ceeded, though  it  is  to  be  feared  their  grief  was  only 
concealed  when  in  his  presence,  and  indulged  in 
unrestrainedly  when  away  from  him.  He  gradually 
became  weaker,  though  his  senses  continued  unim- 
paired to  the  last ;  and  on  the  day  his  son  reached 
his  twelfth  birthday,  Theodore  expired." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  take  leave  of  the  Assistant-surgeon,  and  as  I  continue  my  way 
moralize  on  the  narrative  he  had  told  me— I  meet  with  several 
adventures  on  my  road — I  have  a  strange  dream — At  length  I 
reach  an  inn,  but  after  an  interview  with  the  landlord,  pursue 
my  way  to  the  house  of  the  Naturalist 

Tl  7E  now  arrived  at  the  point  whence  I  had 
(luitted  the  high  road  the  day  before,  to 
accept  the  assistant-surgeon's  invitation  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  house  of  his  future  father-in-law. 

"  I  have  been  obliged,"  said  the  surgeon,  **  to  ter- 
minate Theodore's  story  somewhat  abruptly,  for  this 
is  the  farthest  point  I  can  go  with  you.  Had  you 
been  travelling  southward  instead  of  northward,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  accompany  you ;  but  as 
1  have  never  been  northward  before,  I  fear  I  should 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  home  again 
if  I  went  with  you." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  "both  for 
the  hospitality  you  obtained  for  me,  and  your  own 
pleasant    society  on  the  road.     I   can  assure    you 
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jfonr  story  interested  me  greatly.  Good  Jiyei  Once 
more  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  4o  yoo." 

I  here  offered  the -assistant-surgeon  my  hand,  which 
he.aheok  wannly. 

^Good  bye,"  he  said,  ''and  I  trust  your  adventures 
win  terminate  more  &TOumbly  than  I  fear  they  will. 
Use  great  caution,  and  never  wish  for  anjrthiqg  till 
you  have  considered  what  advantage  you  are  likely 
to  g^  by  it;  for  even  then,  I  can  assure  you,  the 
accomj^fishment  of  your  wish  may  be  sufficiently 
surrounded  with  dangers  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
you  had  not  better  have  been  without  it" 

"I  will  follow  your  advice,"  I  said,  "to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  At  the  same  time  you  make  me  feel 
rather  nervous,  and  were  it  not  that  I  should  con- 
sider it  derogatory,  as  an  ofliicer  and  a  gentleman, 
to  turn  back  from  an  enterprise  I  had  once  under- 
taken for  no  better  reason  than  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  my  path,  I  should  certainly  feel  inclined 
to  go  no  farther." 

*^  Well,"  said  my  companion,  ^  I  admit  that  your 
argument  is  not  without  reason.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  deter  an  officer  from  pursuing  a  determi- 
nation he  had  made  on  account  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  it,  though  it  is  as  well  even  then  to  draw  a 
line  between  courage  and  foolhardiness,  or  determi- 
nation and  obstinacy.  I  hope,  if  from  the  events 
which    may  happen   in   your   journey   you    should 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  folly  than 
msdom  in  continuing  your  course,  you  will  give  it 
up,  and,  returning  to  your  boat,  trust  yourself  again 
to  the  wind  and  waves,  which  I  am  persuaded  even 
at  their  worst  could  not  be  more  merciless  than  the 
fatal  attractions  of  this  island.  One  thing,  however, 
I  must  beg  you  to  promise  me,  that  in  case  you  should 
return  you  will  call  at  the  farmhouse  on  your  road/' 

This  I  promised  him  faithfully  to  do,  and  once 
more  bidding  him  farewell,  I  started  due  northward. 

For  some  time  nothing  occurred  to  me  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
to  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  had  already  become 
so  accustomed  that  I  had  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  admiration  I  originally  felt  for  it.  But  another 
circumstance  contributed  to  this  indifference — the 
interest  I  continued  to  feel  in  the  narrative  I  had 
just  heard,  especially  its  moral.  I  confess  I  had 
always  the  wish  to  pry  into  futurity,  though  I  may 
be  excused  perhaps  for  this  *  weakness  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  instilled  into  me  when  quite  a  child 
by  the  servants  of  the  house,  who  had  a  strange 
faith  in  fortune-telling,  astrology,  and  absurdities  of 
the  kind.  There  was  an  old  woman  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
witch  and  a  fortune-teller,  and  able  to  predict  all 
coming  events, — a  reputation  which  she  had  put  to 
profitable  account  by  extracting  from  the  pockets 
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of  our  rilly  nuid-aenraiiti  no  sroall  anumnl  of  dieir 
haid-eamed  wages,  by  telliDg  them  she  knew  by  the 
ttirs  the  handsome  and  wealthy  young  men  who 
would  be  their  huBbands,  and  the  good  fortune 
which  «-afl  in  itwe  for  them.  Often  have  I  heard' 
my  poor  bUier  scold  them  fat  their  Mly,  and,  as 
a  juttke  of  the  peace,  threaten  to  put  the  old 
woman  in  the  stocka  as  a  proper  punishment  for 


t'le  imposition  she  practised.  Unfurtunately,  he  wa-s 
too  kind-hearted  a  man  to  put  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and  she  went  on  in  her  course  comparatively 
unmolested.  I  remember  also  a  foolish  almanack 
the  servants  would  club  together  to  purchase,  on 
which  were  coarsely  printed  the  zodiacal  signs,  the 
constelladons,  battles,  wedding  couples,  ships,  and 
other  incongruous  matters,  all  mixed  up  together, 
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• 
forming  a  sort  of  framework  to  the  figure  of  an  old 

man  dressed  in  a  robe  in  the  centre,  with  his  eye 
to  a  telescope,  looking  at  a  comet  which  the  said 
telescope  appeared  almost  to  touch.  I  remember 
the  awe  with  which  I  used  to  regard  this  picture, 
and  think  what  a  learned  man  this  miserable  old 
impostor,  who  was  the  centre  figure  in  the  plate, 
must  have  been,  and  how  useful  would  be  the 
faculty  to  be  able  to  foretell  future  events.  I  had 
long  since  seen  through  the  imposition  of  the  astro- 
loger; still,  the  wish  to  pry  into  futurity  continued 
strong  within  me.  The  assistant-surgeon's  narrative, 
however,  had  now  completely  cured  me,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  the  faculty  which  I  had  con- 
sidered so  desirable  might  prove  to  the  possessor  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

I  now  dismissed  from  my  mind  Theodore's  history, 
and  began  to  speculate  on  my  reception  in  the 
capital.  I  may  as  well  here  confess  that  ambition 
was  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  me,  and  that 
alone  nerved  me  to  continue  my  road.  The  cer- 
tainty of  being  a  grandee  of  the  first  rank  would 
have  induced  me  when  young  to  support  any  amount 
of  fatigue  or  danger,  and  the  possibility  of  being 
a  king  had  a  fascination  in  it  which  I  could  not 
express.  This  train  of  thought  continued  for  some 
time,  when  I  suddenly  stopped  it,  for  I  found  myself 
on   the  point  of  wishing  to  know  what  adventures 
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would  beCnll  me  in  the  capital,  and  the  moral  of 
my  friend's  narrative  started  up  before  me,  and 
imiiiced  mtr  to  restrain  any  wish  of  ihe  kind.  'I'o 
say  the  truth,  for  the  moment  I  felt  a  sudden  palpi- 
tation of  my  hearc.  such  as  a  man  would  feel  who 
luid  just  ewaped  from  some  terrible  and  unfottMeen 

At  length,  with  an  effort,  I  turned  my  mind  upon 
matters  which  had  orcurred  at  home  prior  to  my 
leaving  England,  and  I  conjured  up  the  forms  of 
my  father  and  mother,  my  dear  old  grandmother 
(blus  her :  for,  quaint  and  old-fashioned  as  she  was 
in  her  ways,  I  had  a  profound  respect  for  her  good 
qualities,  and  unbounded  gratitude  for  her  habitual 
kindness  to  me,  and  which  even  now — though  I  am 
an  old  man — is  as  rife  within  me  as  it  was  at  the 
moment  I  am  describing),  ray  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  adventures  on  board  the  ship,  and  among  the 
African  savages.  In  this  train  of  thought  I  continued 
till  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  heavens,  when  I 
began  to  feel  fatigued  and  somewhat  hungry.  I 
had  eaten  nothing  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and,  seating  myself  on  a  bank,  I  took  from  my 
pocket  a  biscuit  which  Alice  had  given  me  when  I 
left  the  house ;  but,  hungry  as  I  was,  it  offered  but 
a  slight  temptation,  for  my  mouth  was  so  dty  with 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  dust,  that  I  had  no 
inclination  to  eat  it ;  and,  holding  it  disparagingly  in 
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my  hcmd^  I  drought  how  refreshing  a  fine  juicy  om^ 
would  be,  and  heartily  wished  I  could  obtain  om. 
Hie  wish  had  hardly  been  fonned,  when  I  noticed 
hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  uee  directly  in  fnmt  of 
me  one  of  the  finest  and  laigest  oranges  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  it   W3.<),  in   fact,  almost  the  size  of  a  small 


melon.  Overjoyed  at  the  sight,  I  rose  from  my  seat 
to  pluck  it,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  not  the  natural  produce  of  the  tree,  but 
merely  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish ;  and  I  then 
remembered  that,  during  ray  stay  in  the  island,  I 
had  not  hitherto  noticed  ooe  orange-tree.    The  reader 
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may  possibly  be  surprised  when  I  state,  that  not 
only  had  my  wish  vanished  in  a  moment,  but  I 
looked  on  the  orange  before  me  with  positive  terror. 
It  appeared  to  me  like  a  temptation  or  encourage- 
ment to  wish  for  other  thmgs  afterwards;  in  fact, 
like  a  trap  thrown  in  my  way  to  lead  me  to  break 
through  the  prudent  resolution  I  had  arrived  at — 
not  to  wish  for  anything,  but  to  let  things  take 
their  natural  course.  So  complete  was  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  came  over  me,  that  I  hegaji  to 
entertain  for  the  orange  the  aversion  the  presence  of 
a  serpent  would  have  caused  me ;  and,  unrefreshed 
and  thirsty  as  I  was,  I  hurried  manfully  on  my  road 
to  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  attractions. 

For  some  time  my  mind  was  so  occupied  that  1 
experienced  neither  fatigue  nor  hunger.  At  last, 
when  it  became  more  tranquil,  I  felt  that  my  shoe 
chafed  me,  and  I  feared  that,  if  I  did  not  do  some- 
thing to  ease  it,  it  would  cause  a  blister.  However, 
as  the  country  around  me  was  for  some  distance  a 
|)erfect  flat,  and  somewhat  dusty,  I  determined  to 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  till  I  could  find  some 
commodious  place  to  sit  down,  and  arrange  my 
stocking  and  shoe.  Instead,  however,  of  arriving 
at  any  eligible  spot,  the  country  as  I  went  on  ap- 
peared singularly  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  any 
ijiescription ;  it  was  as  flat,  in  fact,  as  a  parlour  floor, 
and  very  dry  and  dusty,  although  in  the  distance  the 
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landscape  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  peon  in 
my  foot  increased,  and  annoyed  me  considerably; 
still,  I  manfully  bore  it  for  some  time  longer,  till  at 
last  it  smarted  intolerably,  and  I  said  aloud,  '^  How 
I  wish  I  could  find  some  convenient  place  to  sit 
down  ! "  Immediately  I  saw  before  me,  a  little  way 
out  of  the  road,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arbours 
that  the  imagination  could  conceive,  with  a  green 
mossy  bank  within  it  just  high  enough  for  a  conve- 
nient seat,  surrounded  by  flowering  shrubs  of  the  most 
beautiful  description,  while  trees  whose  branches  were 
laden  with  the  most  delicious  fruit,  and  bending  to  an 
easy  height  for  the  hand  to  reach,  formed  a  roof  over 
the  seat  At  first  the  sight  of  the  arbour  gave  me 
rather  dread  than  pleasure,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  hurrying  away  from  it  when  the  question  crossed 
my  mind  whether  I  was  at  the  time  acting  upon  a 
principle  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a  midshipman  in 
his  Majesty's  service — whether,  in  fact,  I  was  not  at- 
tempting to  avoid  the  arbour  from  fear,  and  for  no 
oth€r  cause. 

I  accordingly  halted,  and  looked  at  the  arbour 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  My  father  had  taught 
me,  from  my  earliest  childhood,  whatever  danger  I 
might  find  myself  in,  to  look  it  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  by  so  doing  not  only  would  the  danger  itself 
greatly  diminish,  but  in  many  instances  it  would  dis- 
appear altogether.     It  was  so  in  the  present  instaoce. 
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As  I  gued  al  the  nboar  the  fear  I  had  Mt  dinp- 
pmed,  aMKngb,  now  that  I  hiok  at  the  dmimstaoce 
Anvgh  the  vista  of  the  tnui7  jean  ^ikh  have  liiice 
paMBi^  I  am  afanost  afiaid  that  the  lempmion  oT  die 
beaotifid  frmt  and  Oowen  and  the  seat  might  have 
had  a  glut  deal  to  do  with  the  eue  I  eEperienced 
mr  alann. 


I  now  advanced  towanls  the  arbour,  and  entering 
it  threw  myself  on  the  seat,  and  taking  off  my  shoe 
ciamined  the  state  of  my  foot,  on  which  I  found  a 
blister  forming,  caused  by  a  fold  in  the  stocking. 
Having  arranged  it  corafonably,  and  again  put  on 
my  shoe,  I  sat  for  some  time  re^itiog  myself.  One 
thing  I  may  mention  to  my  creilit.  and  that  is,  thirsty 
ai  I  was,  I  never  once  was  tempted  to  eat  the  fmit 
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which  hung  in  such  abundance  over  my  head.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  if  when  walking  along  I  had 
found  a  cherry,  an  apple,  or  orange  tree  bearing  its 
fruit  naturally,  I  should  not  willingly  and  gratefully 
have  eaten ;  but  I  felt  convinced  these  fruits  were 
not  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  but  placed  there 
solely  to  entrap  me  into  danger,  and  that  of  a  kind 
which,  without  any  degradation  to  the  uniform  I  wore, 
I  had  full  liberty  to  avoid.  But  while  my  thoughts 
were  engaged  on  the  fruit,  I  was  insensibly  yielding 
to  another  temptation,  and  one  which  for  some  time 
made  me  its  captive.  As  I  before  stated,  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  been  excessive,  and  I  was  so  much 
fatigued  that  the  desire  to  sleep — brought  on,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  by  the  odour  of  the  flowers  which 
grew  so  thickly  around  me — became  at  last  so  power- 
ful that  I  insensibly  yielded  to  it ;  and,  stretching  my- 
self on  the  bank, — calming  my  thoughts  that  I  did  so 
merely  with  the  intention  of  resting  myself, — in  a  few 
minutes  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

Although  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  matter-of-fact  history  of  my  adventures 
to  record  my  dreams,  I  had  one  of  so  singular  and 
absurd  a  description  that  I  cannot  forbear  narrating 
it.  I  was,  in  imagination,  continuing  my  road  on- 
wards, when  I  came  to  the  bank  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful river,  and  I  seated  myself  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree   beside  it,  watching  the  gambols  of  a  shoal  of 
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sudmoQ  as  they  attempted  to  make  their  wqr 
the  stream,  and  leap  over  a  ■omcwhat  fnmiWafchi 
weir  which  was  in  their  way.  I  gated  at  theoa  %m 
some  time  with  intense  admiration,  watching  witk 
great  interest  the  beauty  of  their  movements.  Thcgr 
were  all  very  large,  and,  illmained  as  diejr 
the  sun,  each  looked  as  if  modelled  out  of  a 
of  solid  burnished  silver.  While  gasing  at  Ae 
scene  before  me,  a  voice  said  to  ne,  ''Yom 
amused." 

I  turned  round,  but  could  see  no  one  near 
when  the  voice  continued :  *^  I  dare  say  you  think 
have  a  very  happy  life  of  it  here,  sporting  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  without  even  a  thought  or  care  to 
disturb  our  minds ;  but  you  are  ver>'  much  mistaken, 
I  can  tell  you.**  The  voice  seeming  to  proceed  from 
the  water,  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  it  came 
from,  and  there  I  saw  a  magnificent  salmon,  weighing, 
I  should  think,  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds  at  least. 
Although  I  felt  convinced  it  was  the  salmon  which 
had  addressed  me,  it  did  not  cause  me  the  least  sur- 
prise. I  regarded  it  with  that  indifference  we  are 
accustomed  to  show  so  frequently  to  supernatural 
occurrences  which  are  common  to  us  in  our  dreams. 

'^  You  may  have  your  cares  and  anxieties,**  I  said 
to  him  ;  "  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  imagine  what 
they  are.  I  should  have  thought  yours  the  happiest 
existence  possible." 
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"  So  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  till  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  wish  myself  a  salmon,  and  now  I  have  found  out 
the  difference." 

"  You  were  not  bom  a  salmon,  then  ?  "  I  said. 

"No,  I  was  not,"  he  replied;  "the  greater  my 
misfortune,  for  then  I  should  have  been  able  from 
want  of  intellect  to  pass  over  with  comparative  indif- 
ference a  good  many  of  the  misfortunes  I  now  feel 
so  keenly,  although  even  the  natural-born  salmon 
have  their  full  share  of  annoyance  in  this  world,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  But,"  I  now  inquired,  "  if  you  are  not  a  natural- 
bom  salmon,  how  did  you  become  one  ? " 

"All  through  the  detestable  power  given  to 
strangers  in  this  island  to  have  every  wish  gratified 
which  may  cross  their  minds.  I  was  at  one  time  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  as  you  are,  and  was  wrecked 
upon  the  coast.  For  some  days  I  wandered  about 
the  country,  living  upon  the  fruits  I  found  by  the 
roadside,  which,  singularly  enough,  appeared  to  me 
whenever  I  wished  to  eat.  I  arrived  one  afternoon 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and,  seating  myself  on  the 
same  spot  you  now  occupy,  I  watched  the  salmon 
disporting  in  the  stream.  At  last  I  became  so  in- 
terested in  watching  them,  that  I  wished  I  could  be 
a  salmon  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  understand 
perfectly  their  method  of  life;  and  I  may  here  state 
that  it  was  seeing  you  sitting  by  that  tree  that  induced 
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me  to  speak  to  you,  that  you  may  avoid  falling  into 
the  same  snare  as  myself." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  "  for 
the  warning ;  but  would  it  be  asking  you  too  great  a 
favour  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  life  you  lead 
below  the  waters?" 

"  Oh  no  i  as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  ad- 
;enlures  go,  1  will  tell  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure," 
he  said.  "  My  transformation  took  place  about  twelve 
months  ago.  The  wish  had  hardly  been  formed  when 
I  found  myself  a  magnificent  salmon,  floaling  about 
in  the  waters  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  others  ;  and 
I  must  say,  that,  fine  fish  as  they  were,  there  wasn't  a 
finer  one  among  them  than  myself." 

"  You  certainly  seem  to  be  a  very  fine  fish  ;  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  finer,"  I  said,  wishing  to  humour 
him,  for  I  could  easily  perceive  he  had  been  a  very 
vain  midshipman. 

"I  am  pleased  you  think  me  a  fine  fish,"  he  said; 
"  but  you  can  only  judge  from  my  head  and  shoulders, 
the  tip  of  my  tail,  and  the  fin  which  is  above  the 
water.  You  would  be  much  more  pleased  with  me 
if  you  could  see  me  all  over." 

I  told  him  he  would  gratify  me  very  niucli  by  giving 
me,  if  possible,  the  opportunity,  and  he  replied  :  "  Stop 
a  moment.  Let  me  get  into  a  little  ileeper  water,  so 
that  I  can  take  a  good  S|)ring."  I  could  now  trace 
him  swimming  for  perhaps  twenty  yards  farther  ofi". 
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when  he  made  two  or  three  leaps  some  feet  into  the 
air,  turning  head  over  heels  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner,  and  afterwards  swam  again  to  the  spot  at 
which  I  had  first  seen  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  candidly,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  as 


I  said  before,  that  you  are  a  very  magnificent  fish. 
At  the  same  time  I  tel!  you  frankly,  I  couldn't  sufiR- 
ciently  judge  of  your  length  from  the  curved  position 
you  were  in  when  you  leaped  into  the  air." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  that  subject  if  you  saw  me  ex- 
tended upon  a  board  in  front  of  a  fishmonger's  shop- 
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I  should  then  have  a  score  of  gazers  round  me  ad- 
miring ihc  beauty  of  my  form  ;  but  that  is  an  honour  ' 
I  luivc  no  particular  wish  for  at  present. — But  let  me 
get  on  with  my  Ktofy.  The  fish  seemed  by  no  mean: 
Burpriscd  to  sec  me  as  1  sailed  among  ihem,  and  ] 
may  even  say  that  the  lady-fish  regarded  me  with 
great  admiration.  In  fact,  I  found  it  was  better  for 
my  own  ]>eacc  of  mind  to  choose  one  at  once  i 
mjf  wife,  and  thus  destroy  hopes  which  could  not  be 
rcali/cd  in  the  minds  of  others.  I  selected  an  ami- 
able and  beautiful  coni(Kinion,  and  we  lived  together 
for  some  time  in  great  harmony,  and  became  the 
parents  of  17,400  little  ones." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety 
to  you,"  I  said,  "to  provide  for  so  numerous  a 
family  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  sir,"  he  said, 
somewhat  sternly  ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  that  pleasure 
was  doomed  to  be  greatly  circumscribed,  for  one 
night  two  enormous  eels  destroyed  more  than  7,000 
of  our  little  ones.  This,  you  will  admit,  was  sorrow 
enough  for  any  parent  to  endure  ;  but  a  greater  still 
was  in  store  for  me.  I  left  the  partner  of  my  woes 
in  order  to  look  out  for  a  fresh  hole  to  which  we 
could  remove,  and,  having  selected  one  which  I 
thought  would  be  convenient,  I  returned  to  inform 
ray  wife  of  the  discovery,  when,  alas  I  I  found  myself 
a  widower.     It  appeared  that  after  I  left  ray  wife,  her 
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sorrow  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
create  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  give  vent  to  her 
feehngs,  when  she  was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  net, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more.  I  am  now  left  with  10,000 
motherless  young  ones,  with  the  prospect  before  them 
of  leaving  the  river  to  pass  theu*  apprenticeship  in 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  by 
temptations  and  dangers  on  all  sides,  and  where " 

I  was  here  suddenly  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by 
a  large  apple  falling  on  me,  and  I  rose  from  the  bank 
on  which  I  had  been  sleeping,  and,  finding  from  the 
position  of  the  sun  that  evening  was  fast  approaching, 
I  left  the  arbour,  and  continued  my  road. 

I  now  began  to  be  somewhat  anxious  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  reach  the  dwelling  of  the  naturalist 
that  night,  and  I  wished  that  I  could  see  some  house 
or  an  individual  of  whom  I  could  ask  my  way.  I 
had  hardly  proceeded  a  few  steps  further  on  when  I 
saw  before  me,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  a  comfortable  road-side  inn,  with  the 
landlord  standing  at  the  door.  I  now  hurried  on, 
but  the  landlord  did  not  wait  till  I  had  reached  him, 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  started  off  to  meet  me. 

"  Welcome,  stranger,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  thrice 
welcome !  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  honour  my 
humble  dwelling  with  your  presence  this  evening. 
I've    an    excellent   supper   at   your  semce,   and    a 
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comferuUe   bed,  ud  I  wQI  do  an   n   ny  j 
to  pIcMc  you." 

I  thanked  him  Tor  hii  cooncsy,  bat  told  I 
could  not  urccjit  hu  toviution,  as  1  was  asxk 
■niv«  at  the  hou*e  of  the  natundutt,  nhn  had  a 
hinuHf  KFmewhcTc  m  that  loddlty,  and  iT  be  c 
dtrer.t  tne  on  Die  road  ]  ^unild  feci  very  i 
obUgcd  to  him. 


"  I  could  easily  direct  you,"  said  the  landlord, 
good  humou red ly ;  "but  I  hardly  think  it  would  be 
consistent  with  my  duty  either  to  you  or  myself  to 
do  tor 

"  You  surprise  me,"  I  said  ;  "  why  so  ?  " 

"Simply  because  without  flattery  I   can   say  you 

will  be  infinitely  more  comfortable  with  me  than  with 

the  naturalist     I  have  everything  to  tempt  you  in 

the  way  of  food — fresh-laid  eggs,  tender  poultry,  and 
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good  wine ;  while  his  establishment  is  conducted  in 
the  most  parsimonious  manner.  From  me  you  will 
receive  a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  in  the  society  of 
my  wife  and  daughters  be  able  to  pass  a  very  plea- 
sant evening.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  crusty  old 
bachelor,  as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  most  probably  will 
drive  you  from  his  house  when  you  arrive  at  it." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  I  said ;  "  that  is  by  no 
means  the  character  I  received  of  him." 

"  If  you  received  a  better,"  said  the  landlord,  "  it 
is  certainly  too  flattering  for  him." 

"  What  has  he  done  to  offend  you  ?  "  I  inquired, 
easily  perceiving  there  was  some  personal  feeling  in 
the  matter. 

"  He  is  an  ungrateful,  selfish  man.  Everything 
he  has  wished  for  since  he  has  been  in  this  island 
he  has  had ;  and  he  is  not  only  discontented,  but, 
in  return  for  the  courtesy  he  received,  he  abuses  us 
in  the  foulest  and  most  unjust  manner." 

I  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  landlord's  advice, 
and  then  told  him  that  I  should  feel  obliged  to  him  if 
he  would  direct  me  to  the  naturalist's  house ;  and  in 
case  I  met  with  the  reception  he  prognosticated,  I 
trusted  he  would  give  me  shelter  in  his  inn.  He 
assured  me  he  would  willingly  do  so,  and  then  pointing 
out  the  road,  and  telling  me  that  I  should  reach  the 
house  in  about  half  an  hour's  time,  we  wished  each 
other  good  evening,  and  I  continued  on  my  way. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  readi  the  Natnralist'i  htmsf,  ind  find  him  at  home — He  give* 
me  at  firtt  ■  sorry  reception — We  afterwards  become  good 
friendi — He  explains  to  me  the  trouble  he  brought  on  himieir 

T  NOW  took  the  road  pointed  out  by  the  landlord 
to  the  naturalist's  house,  whicli  was  situated  on 
the  verge  of  a  beautiful  wood.  As  he  had  informed 
me,  it  was  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  ion  ;  and  as  the  way  to  it  lay  over  a  smooth  green 
sward,  I  felt  but  little  pain  in  my  foot  as  I  went  on, 
while  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  the  charming 
appearance  of  the  country  around,  relieved  me  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  fatigue  I  had  felt  before  arriving 
at  the  inn.  At  last  I  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage. 
I  should  have  done  so  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  its 
secluded  position,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
distinguish  at  a  distance,  being  built  of  dark-colouretl 
wood  and  covered  with  trees  and  flowers,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  front  part  was  visible.  As  I  ap- 
proached nearer  I  found  that,  though  small,  it  was 
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of  very  pretty  design, — in  fact,  the  sort  of  dwelling 
a  single  man  might  live  in  with  great  comfort,  though 
certainly  not  large  enough  for  the  requirements  of  a 
family  even  in  a  humble  position  in  society. 

I  now  began  to  speculate  what  sort  of  a  man  I 
should  find  the  naturalist,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile, if  possible,  the  two  antagonistic  descriptions 
I  had  heard  of  his  character — the  one  from  the  as- 
sistant-surgeon, that  he  was  a  very  good  and  amiable 
fellow;  the  other  from  the  landlord,  that  he  was 
little  better  than  a  discontented  churl.  All  specu- 
lation on  the  subject,  however,  I  found  to  be  useless, 
and  I  determined  to  wait  till  I  saw  the  individual 
himself,  and  then  judge  which  of  the  two  portraits 
given  me  was  the  true  one.  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  making  his  acquaintance  ;  for  when  I  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house, 
I  saw  him  seated  on  a  bench  outside  the  cottage- 
door.  He  did  not  appear  to  perceive  me,  but  re- 
mained motionless,  although  I  stood  in  a  straight 
line  before  him.  When  I  had  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine 
him  more  attentively,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  his  appear- 
ance puzzled  me  considerably.  He  seemed  to  be 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height, 
was  neatly  dressed,  and  had  intelligent,  but  by  no 
means  handsome  features.  At  first  sight  I  thought 
he  was  asleep,  as  his  eyes  were  firmly  closed,  and  I 
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delibcrati^  for  some  moments  whether  I  should  dis' 
turb  him  or  wait  till  he  was  awake.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  proved  to  mc  that  he  was  not 
asleep,  for  he  sal  erect,  not  supporting  himself  against 
the  cottage,  as  a  man  in  sleep  would  do.  His  arms 
were  folded  on  his  chest,  and  his  legs  were  as  they 
would  appear  in  an  ordinary  sitting  position.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  determined  manner  he  kept  his 
eyes  closed,  I  should  have  considered  him  merely 
absorbed  in  some  deep  meditation.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  gave  me  a  convincing  proof  that  he  was 
awake,  for  he  unfolded  his  arms,  and,  placing  his 
foot  on  his  knee,  he  appeared  to  be  unfastening  the 
buckle  of  his  shoe,  his  eyes  the  while  still  firmly 
closed.  Finding  he  was  not  asleep,  I  approached 
him,  and  said,  with  as  much  civility  as  I  could  put 
into  my  tone  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  I 
believe  I  am  speaking  to  a  countiyman." 

He  seemed  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and 
raising  his  head  in  the  direction  I  was  standing,  with 
fast-closed  eyes,  exclaimed,  with  much  surprise  and 
even  anger  in  his  tone  : 

"Who  in  the  name  of  fortune  are  you,  and  whero 
did  you  spring  from  ? " 

Somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  moment,  I  reflected 
what  answer  I  should  make  him,  when  he  repeated,  in 
a  still  more  angry  tone  than  before,  his  eyes  still  closed  : 
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"Who  are  you,  I  say,  and  where  did  you  spring 
from  ?  " 

Now  thoroughly  offended  in  my  turn,  I  drew  myself 
up,  and  said  to  him  somewhat  indignantly  : 

"  I  am  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  have  the 
honour  of  being  a  midshipman  in  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  II.  Being  in  want  of  assistance 
and   advice,  I  thought  the  best  plan  I  could  adopt 


would  be  to  apply  to  a  countryman  for  aid,  and  I  did 
this  the  more  readily  as  I  understood  you  had  served 
in  a  somewhat  humbler  capacity — that  of  naturalist — 
on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  I  can  merely 
say,  had  you  applied  to  me  for  a  favour  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  granted  it" 

"  Then  I'll  do  so  at  once,"  he  said.  "  Oblige  me 
by  turning  to  the  right-about,  and  walking  yourself  off 
as  rapidly  as  you  can ;  and  the  favour  will  be  further 
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increased  bjr  your  promising  me   Uuu  yoa  will   not 

return.  1  say  this  in  your  own  interest,  as  upon  a 
moments  reflection  >ou  must  perceive  that  it  wi'Ould 
be  highly  dert^tory  for  an  officer  in  the  clev3te<i 
](0!kition  of  a  middy  in  his  Majest)''s  service  to  take 
shcher  under  the  roof  of  a  person  who,  instead  of 
being  an  officer  and  a  genlleman,  is  merely  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  education." 

I  was  Mimewhat  nettled  at  this  speech,  I  must  con- 
fess, as  I  felt  1  had  been  guilty  of  a  rudeness,  and  I 
said  to  him  civilly  : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  made  an  uncourteous  remark,  for 
which  1  beg  to  apologize.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  my  inadvertence,  as  it  is  but  natural  I 
should  be  proud  of  the  position  I  occupy." 

"I  willingly  accept  your  apology,"  he  said  ;  "and 
at  the  same  lime  admit  that  I  have  never  had  the 
honour  of  being  mast-headed,  or  acting  as  a  dignified 
powder-monkey  to  the  captain  of  a  gun  on  the  main 
deck  when  the  ship's  crew  were  piped  to  quarters. 
But,  once  more,  will  you  oblige  me  by  going  without 
delay?  as  I  tell  you  candidly  I  am  better  pleased  to 
be  without  society  than  with  it,  no  matter  of  how 
elevated  a  description." 

"Veiy  well,"  I  s-iid,  "I'll  trouble  you  no  further- 
It  is  true  I  have  been  put  to  some  inconvenience  to 
find  you,  but  it  is  all  my  own  fault.  Had  I  believed 
the  description  the  landlord  of  the  inn  gave  me  of 
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you,  instead  of  that  of  my  friend  the  assistant-surgeon, 
you  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  my  presence." 

I  now  turned  round,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  him,  when  he  called  after  me  : 

"  Stop  a  moment ;  what  is  that  you  said  about 
the  assistant-surgeon?  Do  you  allude  to  one  now 
resident  in  the  island,  and  who  is  suffering  the  penalty 
of  having  a  foolish  wish  gratified?  If  so,  I,  in  my 
turn,  beg  to  apologize  to  you,  for  he  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  any 
friend  of  his  shall  be  most  heartily  welcome  to  my 
house.     So  let  there  be  peace  between  us." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated  what  to  do,  when  I  heard 
him  moving  behind  me.  I  now  turned  round,  and 
found  he  was  advancing  to  meet  me,  holding  out  his 
hand  for  me  to  take.  Being  naturally  of  a  placable 
disposition,  I  could  not  resist  his  offer  of  reconcilia- 
tion, so,  advancing  a  step  towards  him,  I  placed  my 
hand  in  his,  which  he  grasped  cordially. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you,  although  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  very 
tempting  to  offer  you." 

As  he  said  this  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed  them  again. 

I  must  now  frankly  admit  I  was  considerably  puzzled 
at  his  behaviour.  Up  to  the  present  moment  he  had  kept 
his  eyes  hermetically  closed,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  blind,  and  the  pity  I  felt  at  his  misfortune 
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had  no  doubt  its  cdvct  in  mitig^itiag  the  anger  1 
•boultl  otherwise  have  experienced  at  the  rudeness  of 
hi«  behaviour.  lUtt  now  I  perceived  tbsit  he  could 
KC  well,  although  even  heK  I  was  greatly  puzi;led.  for 
u  won  as  he  had  caught  sii^'ht  of  me  he  immediately 
closctl  K\i  cye«  again,  an  if  he  had  been  dottled  by 
the  litlhL  Of  cnurse,  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  come 
lo  any  com^lujiion  of  the  kind.  1  merely  mention 
the  circutn-ilance  as  tlie  best  method  of  expressing 
the  rapid  movement  his  eyelids  made  on  the  occasion- 
At  the  tame  time  I  tnust  confess  my  curiosity  was 
greatly  aroused,  and  I  said  to  him,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out: 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find  that  you  can  see, 
ibx  I  greatly  feared  you  were  blind." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  reiiUed,  in  a  tone  of  fiiendli- 
nen  which  contrasted  sirangcly  with  that  he  had  used 
when  first  adilressing  me,  "  !  can  see  as  well  as  you 
can  ;  but  if  you  were  labouring  under  the  same  mis- 
fortune as  myself,  yon  would  not  open  your  eyes 
except  you  were  positively  obliged  to  do  so." 

"  You  perfectly  surprise  me,"  I  said  ;  "  might  I  ask 
to  what  misfortune  you  allude  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  wilUiigly,"  he  said,  "  as  it  may  put 
you  on  your  guard  against  incautiously  expressing  a 
wish  while  you  remain  in  this  island.  But  come  in 
and  take  some  refreshment,  for  1  am  sure  you  must 
be  tired,  and  while  you  arc  eating  your  supper  I  will 
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narrate  to  you  how  the  terrible  affliction  I  am  labour- 
ing: under  was  occasioned." 

To  say  the  truth,  strong  as  was  my  curiosity,  my 
appetite  was  still  stronger,  and  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  naturalist,  who  preceded  me,  feeling  his 
way  when  he  arrived  at  the  door,  as  a  blind  man 
would  do.  We  now  entered  a  small  sitting-room 
which  opened  directly  from  the  door  and  which  was 
neatly  furnished,  with  a  sort  of  cupboard  in  the 
comer,  on  which  were  some  plates,  and  knives  and 
forks,  a  jug  of  water,  and  one  or  two  tin  mugs.  A 
common-made  table  in  the  centre  and  two  or  three 
wooden  seats  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
from  which  two  lateral  doors  opened,  leading,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  into  two  bedrooms.  The  house 
appeared  to  have  no  other  rooms,  although  possibly 
there  might  have  been — as  is  frequently  the  case  in  hot 
climates — a  place  for  cooking  at  the  back.  My  host, 
still  with  his  eyes  closed,  drew  from  the  cupboard 
the  remains  of  a  cold  fowl  (somewhat  of  the  skinniest, 
by  the  bye,  and  not  particularly  young),  some  excel- 
lent bread,  and  a  small  jar  containing  honey.  As  he 
put  the  latter  on  the  table  he  remarked : 

"  You  will  find  that  honey  very  good  :  I  never 
tasted  finer.  I  collected  it  last  year,  and  it  has  kept 
admirably  all  through  the  hot  weather." 

"  Have  you  any  bees  about  here  ?"     I  inquired. 

"  Far    too    many,"    he   replied,    shuddering,    and 
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of  water  and  a  mug  upon  the  table.  "  Now  111  give 
yoa  a  knife  and  fork,  and  the  tontter  yon  begin  yaar 
supper  the  better." 

I  required  no  second  invitation,  liut  set  to  wotk 
with  an  ap[)etite,  attacking  the  fowl  with  a  rapacitj 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  ogre,  my  friend 
the  naturalist  sitting  oppoaiie  to  me  the  while,  his 
eyes  still  closed.  When  he  suiiposed  my  hunger  to 
lie  somcwliat  milig.itcd,  he  s.iiii  lu  me  : 

"  Tell  me  when  you  have  finished  your  supper, 
that  I  may  put  the  things  away,  *and  then,  as  the 
evening  is  somewhat  sultrj-,  it  will  be  perhaps  more 
agreeable  if  we  take  a  seat  outside  the  cottage-door 
in  the  cool  air." 

1  told  him  that  I  had  finished,  and  he  arose  from  his 
seat  and  with  great  rapidity  cleared  the  table,  and  we 
then  left  the  cottage  and  seated  ourselves  on  the 
bench  by  the  side  of  the  door.  He  first  commenced 
the  conversation  by  asking  me  many  questions  respect- 
ing the  assistant-surgeon,  in  whom  he  appeared  much 
interested,  all  of  which  I  answered  fully.  He  then 
inquired  if  I  had  had  much  difiiculiy  in  finding  my 
way  to  his  house.  1  told  him  I  had  been  directed  to 
it  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  who  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  pressed  me  to  remain  the  night  in  his  house. 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  naturalist;  "and  I  supixise 
he  gave  you  a  bad  character  of  me,  did  he  not  ?" 
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"  Frankly,  it  was  far  from  complimentary,"  I 
replied. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  naturalist ;  **  and,  in  return, 
I  sincerely  wish  the  landlord  and  his  inn  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  for  it  was  by  his  suggestion  that  I  took  up 
my  quarters  in  this  detestable  place.  I  suppose  the 
assistant-surgeon,"  he  continued,  "told  you  my  pro- 
fession, the  manner  I  was  wrecked  on  the  island,  and 
how  I  made  his  acquaintance  ?  " 

I  admitted  he  had  done  so,  and  the  naturaliot 
went  on  : 

"I  must  say  I  had  formed  a  great  friendship  for 
him,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  him  the  better  I  liked  him. 
We  remained  several  days  together;  and  he  seemed 
to  entertain  an  equally  good  feeling  for  me,  and  even 
proposed  we  should  start  a  farm  together,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  a  burden  on  his  future  father-in-law. 
To  this  proposition  I  objected,  and  proposed  instead 
that,  as  he  had  great  scientific  abilities,  we  should 
study  the  natural  history  of  the  country  together,  and 
write  a  description  for  publication  in  England,  if  ever 
we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  reach  that  happy 
land  again.  To  this  he  would  not  consent,  but  as 
I  had  taken  my  proposition  to  heart  I  pressed  it 
earnestly  on  him,  and  told  him  of  the  many  singular 
specimens  of  the  animal  world  I  had  met  with,  and 
tried  to  tempt  him  by  narrating  the  entomological 
curiosities  I  had  found,  erroneously  considering  that, 
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as  I  was  much  attached  to  the  study,  he  would  be  the 
same.  I  pressed  ihis  point  on  him  with  so  much 
pertinacity,  and  described  at  such  length  the  different 
beautiful  insects  1  had  seen,  that  he  completely  lost 
his  temper,  and  told  me  rudely  that  he  hated  vermin 
uf  any  description.  1  must  say  his  answer  gave  me 
considerable  annoyance,  and  I  told  him  I  was  so 
di^usted  with  his  stupidity  in  being  blind  to  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  insect  world,  that  I  should 
leave  him  the  next  day.  '  You  may  go  as  soon  as  you 
please,'  was  his  uncivil  reply. 

"The  next  day,  in  high  dudgeon  I  left  him  to 
continue  my  road,  trusting  to  chance  to  direct  my 
steps.  I  reflected  over  the  quarrel  with  the  surgeon, 
and  unhesitatingly  admit  I  regretted  it,  for,  as  I  said 
before,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  worthy  fellow. 
Still,  I  felt  annoyed  at  the  disrespect  he  showed  for 
the  science  of  entomology.  At  last  the  whole  truth 
flashed  across  my  mind — that  his  remarks  and  his 
rejection  of  my  offer  did  not  arise  from  any  disrespect 
to  the  study,  but  simply  from  his  dislike  to  leave 
Alice. 

"Not  a  spark  of  animosity  now  existed  in  my 
breast,  and  I  continued  on  my  road  greatly  jileased 
with  the  lovely  scenery  around  me,  and  interested  in 
the  beauty  of  the  different  specimens  of  the  insect 
world  with  which  I  met  For  the  first  two  nights 
I  slept  in  the  open  air,  so  mild  and  genial  was  the 
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weather,  and  on  the  third  I  arrived  at  the  inn  ymi 
stopped  at  before  you  came  here.  The  landlord 
certainly  gave  me  what  really  appeared  a  very  hos- 
pitable reception,  which  completely  concealed  the 
malicious  intentions  he  had  towanls  me.  He  gave  me 
an  excellent  supper,  and  afterwards  I  had  a  good 
night's  rest  on  a  comfortable  bed.     His  behaviour  the 


next  morning  was  equally  civil,  and  when  on  leaving,' 
the  house  I  asked  him  what  I  had  to  pay,  he  appeared 
so  hurt  at  the  question  that  I  really  regretted  having 
offended  him,  and  expressed  my  sorrow  for  the  fault 
I  had  committed  as  eloquently  as  I  could." 

" '  To  say  the  truth,'  he  replied,  '  I  consider  you 
owe  me  more  than  an  apologj' :  in  fact,  that  you  are 
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in  honour  bound  to  make  me  some  recompense  for 
the  pain  you  have  inflicted.' 

"  I  told  him  I  would  readily  do  anything  he  required ; 
to  which  he  replied  ;  '  Then  I  request  you  will  stop 
a  week  longer  in  my  house,  that  myself  and  fiiniilj 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  the  society  of  a 
man  of  so  much  learning;' 

"  I  must  say  that,  althou^  I  felt  the  compliment 
was  exaggerated,  I  was  so  pleased  with  his  behaviour 
that  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  n-ith  him 
for  a  week.  The  more  I  saw  of  the  country  around 
the  better  I  liked  it,  and  I  wished  I  might  be  able  to 
find  some  cottage  near  the  spot  where  I  could  for 
about  six  months  pursue  the  science  of  entomology 
undisturbed.  Next  morning  I  mentioned  my  wish  to 
the  landlord,  who  told  me  it  might  easily  be  gratilied, 
for  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  which  commenced 
about  the  distance  ot  two  miles  from  his  house,  was  a 
furnished  collage  at  present  untenanted,  surrounded 
by  flowers  of  the  loveliest  description,  and  that  the 
insects  were  more  beautiful  there  than  at  any  otiier 
part  of  the  island.  That  cottage  I  could  have  if  I 
pleased,  he  said,  but  he  advised  me  to  go  and  see 
it  before  I  decided,  aa  what  appeared  eligible  in  his 
eyes  might  not  in  those  of  another  man.  I  admitted 
the  correctness  of  his  argument,  and  after  breakfast  I 
started  otf  on  my  road,  and,  finding  the  cottage  every- 
thing that  was  desirable,  I  returned  to  the  inn  to  ask 
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the  landlord  the  terms.  He  refused  to  accept  any 
rent,  telling  me  the  cottage  was  perfectly  at  my  service 
if  I  liked  it.  Indeed,  he  said,  it  would  do  him,  or 
rather  the  owner  of  the  cottage  (for  it  had  only  been 
left  in  his  charge),  a  great  service  should  I  reside  in 
it,  as  houses  deteriorated  greatly  when  shut  up. 

**  I  slept  at  the  inn  that  night,  and  as  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  starting  for  my  cottage  the  next  morning, 
the  landlord  put  a  letter  in  my  hand,  which  he  said 
had  been  left  for  me  by  a  messenger  before  I  was  up. 
I  looked  at  the  direction,  but  did  not  recognise  the 
handwriting,  and  I  determined  to  read  it  on  my  way 
to  the  cottage,  and  I  then  bade  the  landlord  farewell 
and  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality. 

"I  now  broke  open  my  letter,  and  found  it  was 
from  Alice.  In  it  she  narrated  the  terrible  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  she 
begged  that  I  would  come  to  see  him,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  few  words  which  had  taken  place  between 
us,  he  held  me  in  great  estimation.  The  contents  of 
Alice's  letter  grieved  me  exceedingly,  and  I  resolved 
to  visit  him  either  the  next  day  or  the  following,  as  I 
should  like  to  put  my  house  in  order  before  I  left  it. 

"I  had  now  arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  worked 
hard  at  putting  things  in  order  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  when  night  came  on  I  sought  my  bed, 
feeling  much  fatigued.  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the 
different  events  of  the  day,  and  especially  the  contents 
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of  Alice's  letter.  Sony  as  I  was  at  my  friend's  mis- 
fortune,  I  could  not  help  attributing  it  in  some  degree 
to  his  own  presumption.  What  could  have  induced 
the  man,  I  thought,  to  wish  that  his  eyes  had  the 
power  of  a  telescope,  so  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  in 
star-gazing  to  a  greater  extent  than  his  fellow  mortab  ? 
It  could,  after  all,  lead  to  no  certain  result,  for  let  his 
eyes  have  a  million  times  stronger  power  than  they 
had,  he  would  still  be  unable  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  staR ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  indulged  in  the  study  of  entomo-^ 
logy>  he  might  have  been  able  to  come  to  a  clear 
and  certain  conclusion  upon  ever>'  phenomenon  which 
appeared  to  him. 

"This  thought  had  hardly  been  formed  than  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  with  the  naked  eye  it  was 
certainly  impossible  to  trace  all  the  wonders  of  the 
insect  world,  and  that  a  good  microscope  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  If  the  assistant-surgeon  had  formed 
the  wish  to  possess  eyes  with  the  power  of  magnifying 
a  million  times,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse 
or  him.  As  it  was,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  unpar- 
donable act  of  folly.  I  reflected  in  a  half  dreamy 
state  over  the  subject  a  little  longer,  and  at  last,  on 
ailing  asleep,  had  formed  the  wish  that  my  eyes  had 
the  microscopic  power  of  magnifying  a  million  times. 

"I   was  awoke  the  next  morning  by  a  thousand 
birds  singing  sweetly  outside  my  bedroom  windows, 
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while  the  odour  of  flowers  seemed  e*en  to  penetrate 
through  the  vails  of  the  cottage.  I  remained  for 
some  time  lying  on  my  back  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
delicious  frame  of  miod,  not  fully  awake,  and  yet  not 
certainly  asleep,  when  suddenly  a  repulsive-looking 
animal,  resembling  a  large  defonned  pot-bellied  lob- 
ster, leaped  across  my  face  and  in  a  moment  disap- 
peared.    For  an  instant  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was 


awake,  for  now  the  ugly  creature  had  disappeared 
I  saw  nothing  but  a  white  glare  in  the  room.  At  last, 
fully  convinced  that  I  was  awake,  and  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  occurrence,  I  slightly  raised  my  head  from 
the  pillow,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  one  of  the  most 
horrible  reptiles  it  is  possible  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive.  It  was  as  large  as  a  full-sized  turtle,  and 
something  the   same  shape.     Its  mouth,  which  was 
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dose  to  me  as  it  lajT  on  the  qu3t,  was  of  the  most 
hideoas  descriptioii.  There  it  lay,  with  its  long 
pointed  tongue  covered  with  blood,  which  also  stained 
itff  jaws ;  while  its  many^ensed  eyes,  from  which  dis- 
gosting  long  hairs  protruded,  seemed  dimmed  by  the 
satiety  of  the  horrible  meal  die  reptile  had  glutted  on. 
The  si^t  was  so  terrible  that  I  fisunted,  and  roust 
have  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. When  I  recovered  I  found  the  monster 
still  there,  and  I  arose  from  my  bed  to  escape  from  it 
At  the  first  movement  I  made,  however,  it  disappeared, 
and  I  stood  by  the  bedside  jjanting  with  terror,  utterly 
unable  to  see  an}ihing  but  a  white  glare  around  me. 
The  terrible  truth  then  flashed  across  my  mind,  that 
my  eyes  had  acquired  the  power  of  magnifying  a 
million  times." 

"But  what,"  I  inquired,  "was  the  monster  you 
saw?"  almost  terrified  by  the  vivid  description  the 
naturalist  had  given. 

"  It  was  the  cimex  kdularius^  he  replied. 

"  But  what  is  that  in  English  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  somewhat  testily,  "  if  you  roust 
know  what  they  are,  they  are  the  things  that  infest 
lodging-houses  in  England." 

"  Landladies,  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"No,"  he  said  sharply;  "if  you  must  have  it,  I 
mean  the  common  bed-bug  ;  and  the  first  thing  I  had 
seen  was  the  ptdex  irritans,  or  common  flea.     I  now 
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felt  my  way  to  the  window,"  he  continued,  "  possibly 
attracted  to  it  by  a  buzzing  noise  that  I  heard ;  and 
when  I  had  arrived  within  focus  distance,  I  found  it 
was  produced  by  a  large  bluebottle  fly,  which  appeared 
to  me  in  all  its  revolting  peculiarities — for  a  more 
detestable  insect  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
entomological  science — as  long  nearly  as  my  fore-arm, 
so  that  I  could  not  grasp  the  whole  of  it  within  the 
focus  of  the  eye,  with  its  head  the  size  of  my  two  fists 
put  together.  You  may  now  easily  imagine  the  reason 
of  my  closing  my  eyes.  Did  I  not  do  so,  my  life 
would  be  one  of  continual  misery.  If  I  put  a  cup  ot 
water  to  my  lips,  I  find  it  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  aniraalculse.  I  cannot  examine  a  beau- 
tiful flower  without  finding  it  covered  with  insect  life 
invisible  to  ordinary  mortals ;  and  the  very  attraction 
which  drew  me  to  the  place — that  insects  were  more 
abundant  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island — 
is  now  to  my  mind  the  most  horrible  objection  it 
possesses." 

"But  if  you  dislike  the  locality,"  I  said,  "why  don't 
you  move  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  he  replied.  "  My  eyesight  is  so  limited 
that  I  cannot  see  my  way  beyond  a  microscopic  focal 
distance.  Thanks  to  continual  practice,  I  can 
manage  to  find  my  way  about  the  house  without  any 
difficulty,  but  I  should  be  lost  if  I  wandered  far 
from  it." 
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^  But,**  I  Gontiniied,  ^ is  there  no  odicr  objectum?" 

'*I  am  not  certain,"  he  said,  ''and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  not  without  some  hope  of  being  able  to  escape. 
I  wished,  as  I  told  yon,  that  I  might  have  no  attrac- 
tion to  draw  me  awaf  from  the  spot  for  six  months, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think — perhaps  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought — that  I  only  wished  for  the  microscopic 
power  for  six  months ;  and  if  so,  when  that  term  is 
expired,  possibly  I  may  be  released  from  the  misery  I 
am  enduring.** 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  six  months  Jwve 
expired?"  I  askeil,  yawning  at  the  time,  for  I  felt 
dreadfully  fatigued. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  will 
be  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  this  time,  possibly 
even  to-morrow,  for  I  have  kept  no  account  of  time, 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  has  passed.  But  I  see  you 
are  tired,  so  take  my  advice  and  go  to  bed  at  once, 
and  we  will  resume  our  conversation  to-morrow 
morning." 

I  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  haWng  thrown 
myself  on  my  bed,  in  a  few  moments  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


My  host  the  Naturalist  receives  me  in  a  friendly  manner  the  next 
morning,  and  we  breakfast  together — He  endeavours  to  per- 
suade me  to  return  to  my  boat,  but  without  effect — He  com- 
mences the  narrative  of  the  Mercer's  Shopman. 


T  AWOXE  early  the  next  morning,  but  before  rising 
I  turned  over  in  ivj  floiad  ihe  events  of  the 
previous  day,  dwelling  especially  on  my  interview 
with  the  naturalist.  I  must  say  I  felt  somewhat  an- 
noyed with  myself  for  having  attempted  to  claim  any 
superiority  of  position  over  him,  and  I  can  now 
easily  perceive  how  ungentlemanly  it  is  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one  whose  grade  in  society  may  not  be 
equal  to  our  own,  by  drawing  a  comparison  to  their 
disadvantage.  True,  my  position  as  a  combatant 
officer  was  superior  to  his  as  a  non-combatant; 
still,  it  was  bad  taste  on  my  part  to  point  out  the 
difference,  and  the  punishment  in  this  instance  had 
fallen  upon  myself,  for  I  felt  somewhat  keenly  his 
satirical  remarks  about  the  powder-monkey  and  the 
masthead. 
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I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  hearing  the 
naturalist  moving  about  in  the  sitting-room,  evidently 
employed  in  arranging  things  for  breakfast,  I  now 
leaped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  myself  hurriedly,  that  I 
might  not  keep  him  waiting,  resolving  to  behave  to 
him  with  such  respect  and  courtesy  as  should,  if 


possible,  neutralize  in  his  mind  any  ill-feeling  that 
might  exist  against  me.  When  I  entered  tlie  sitting- 
room,  I  found  him,  as  I  conjectured,  employed  in  pre- 
paring breakfast.  He  received  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  but  kept  his  eyes  shut  the  while.  After 
inquiring  if  I  had  slept  well,  and  expressing  his  hope 
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that  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  great  fatigue 
I  had  experienced  the  day  before,  he  finished  his 
preparations  for  breakfast  by  placing  the  jar  of  honey 
on  the  table)  and  we  seated  ourselves  opposite  each 
other  and  commenced  our  meal,  the  naturalist  eating 
but  little  and  keeping  his  eyes  still  shut.  We  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  I  waiting  for  him  to  speak  first 
and  open  the  conversation  on  any  subject  he  chose ; 
but,  finding  he  continued  silent,  I  determined  to 
begin,  and  I  then  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  eat 
so  little,  and  hoped  he  was  not  unwell. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  am  as  well  as  a  *  mind  diseased '  will  allow  me  to 
be  ;  but,  as  you  say,  I  have  very  little  appetite." 

"You  cannot,  then,  be  in  bodily  health,"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  a  proper  proportion  of  food  is  necessary 
for  us  all." 

"  That  I  admit,"  was  his  answer ;  "  but,  necessary 
as  it  may  be,  I  have  little  inclination  to  eat." 

"  Might  I  ask  the  reason  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  I  would  willingly  answer  your  question,"  he  said, 
*•  but  prefer  waiting  till  you  have  finished  your  break- 
fast, for,  though  I  have  no  appetite  myself,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  injure  yours." 

I  easily  judged  he  was  alluding  in  some  way  to  his 
misfortune,  and  I  even  noticed  that  when  he  made 
the  last  remark  he  seemed  to  close  his  eyes  still 
more  hermetically  than  before.    After  we  had  finished 
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ckned,  the 
snd  to  ate: 

''Lee  us  zKyv-jD  onrstif  tbe  mmgt;  vbere  die  air 
viB  be  cxMser  ssss  it  is  w^.ti^ 


Havii^  seated  oorsehies  oo  i3k  bczsdi  ax  the 
oocta^|e-<iooc  be  coesbdcoccu  br  s jing : 

'^YoQ  mnaiked  jsst  dov  that  I  had  bot  btde 
appetite  for  bfeak^sL  Hov  sbodd  L  vben  ercij 
aiticle  of  food  I  psit  uiio  mr  zxKXith  I  knov  to  be 
cohered  with  living  auimsJc-jJae  ?  If  I  opcred  my 
e%-es  I  could  see  iheni,  zz.L  even  when  cIo>eJ  I  know 
them  to  be  there.'' 

He  appeared  so  loT^-sjirltec  \tjl\  I  though:  I  would 
cheer  him  if  po-^ible,  ar.i  remarked.  :ha:  although 
having  eyes  miui  the  power  of  n-Ji^r-iiyin^  a  million 
times  mi;;ht  in  manv  instances  ccnainlv  be  ob'ection- 
able,  at  the  same  time  such  a  faculiv  cuuld  not  be 
without  its  attractior.s. 

"You  think  so?"  he  sai.l.  '-Well,  after  all,  it's 
natural  enough  ;  I  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  am 
suffering  from  it." 

**  Well,  but,"  I  said,  "  it  certainly  must  open  to  you 
a  vast  field  for  investigation  in  your  favourite  study. 
While  the  immense  power  of  insects  in  comparison 
witfi  their  size  is  a  mystery  to  the  world  at  large,  it 
cannot  be  one  with  your  eyesight." 

"That  is  partially  true,"  he  replied,  "but  still  we 
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don't  want  to  have  a  study  of  the  kind  perpetually 
before  us.  As  an  occasionally  instructive  amusement, 
I  grant  it  may  have  its  attractions,  but  when  once  the 
secret  of  the  strength  of  insects  is  known,  as  I  think  I 
told  you  before,  the  interest  we  feel  in  it  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  And,  again,  you  must  remember 
that  as  the  size  of  the  insect  is  magnified,  our  wonder 
at  its  enormous  muscular  power  becomes  the  less. 
The  extraordinary  leaping  power  of  the  pulex  irritans^ 
or  common  flea,  diminishes  considerably  in  our 
imagination  when  the  insect  appears  a  million  times 
greater  than  it  really  is.  Besides,  such  insects  are 
repulsive  to  us  even  in  their  smallest  form,  so  what 
must  they  be  when  they  are  the  size  of  a  lobster  ? 
The  melontha  vulgaris^  or  common  cockchafer,  has  a 
strength,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  equal  to  six  cart- 
horses. All  that  is  very  wonderful,  I  admit,  but  when 
its  form  is  increased  to  that  of  a  moderate-sized  ele- 
phant, our  respect  for  the  insect's  strength  greatly 
diminishes.  The  acherojitia  atropos^  or  common 
death's-head  moth,  is  curious  in  its  natural  size,  but 
by  no  means  improves  in  appearance  by  being  magni- 
fied. To  see  the  image  of  the  skull  marked  on  its 
back  is  not  attractive  even  in  its  natural  state,  but 
when  enormously  magnified  it  is  simply '  horrible. 
All  other  insects  decrease  in  attraction  (to  my  mind,  at 
least)  when  they  are  magnified.  The  humble  bee  is 
an  object  of  legitimate   interest  in  its   natural  con- 
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dition,  but  when  its  body  becomes  the  sue  of  a  huge 
T»ccr-barre]  il  is  by  no  means  so  pleasing.  Even  the 
Iwauly  of  the  butterfly,  great  as  it  may  be,  diminishes 
considerably  when  i-normously  magnified.  But  now," 
he  continued,  "  let  us  change  ihe  subject,  and  see  if  I 
can  give  you  any  aihice  or  further  your  plans." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  said.  "  My  inten- 
tion is  presently  to  conlinue  my  journey  northward, 
and  if  you  could  tell  me  what  I  am  likely  to  meet 
with    on    the    road,   I   should    be    greatly    obliged 

"  Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  any  information  on  that  subject,  for  I  have  never 
been  a  mile  northward  of  the  spot  on  which  we  are 
now  seated.  But  is  it  true  that  you  intend  visiting 
the  capital  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied.  "  Having  once  made  up 
my  mind,  I  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  point. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  time  it  will  take  me 
to  reach  it" 

"I  understand  it  will  take  about  four  days,"  he 
said ;  "  but,  at  the  same  time,  take  my  advice,  and 
turn  back.  Your  path  is  beset  with  dangers,  and 
those  of  the  most  terrible  description." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  In  having  every  wish  you  may  form  immediately 
grati6ed.  Anything  more  dangerous  than  that  I 
cannot  imagine." 
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I  now  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  reflecting 
on  what  he  had  said,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was 
strongly  of  his  opinion.  Still,  an  irresistible  attraction 
appeared  to  draw  me  forward,  and  I  felt  I  could  not 
withstand  it. 

"  I  i>erfectly  admit,"  I   said,  "  the   truth  of  your 


remark,  and  would  willingly  return  if  I  could  do  so 
with  honour." 

"In  what  manner  could  honour  deter  you?"  he 
said,  with  an  expression  of  so  much  surprise  on  his 
countenance  that  he  almost  opened  his  eyes,  but, 
recovering  himself  in  time,  he  kept  them  closed. 

"  Simply  from  the  very  arguments  you  have  used — 
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that  dangers  will  attend  my  jourDey."  Then,  drawing 
myself  up  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  I  conrinued  : 
"  That  very  danger  ought  to  be,  with  an  officer  in  his 
Majest>''s  naval  service,  an  impulse  to  advance,  and 
not  to  retreat" 

"  'ITiat's  all  very  commendable,"  he  said,  "  in  ordi- 
nary dangers  ;  but  remember  that  between  meeting 
an  open  enemy  in  the  field,  or  overcoming  a  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  performing  a  duty,  and  the 
prosecution  of  a  foolish  enterprise  which  is  certain  lo 
end  in  failure,  there  is  a  great  difference." 

"  Very  true,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  cannot  admit  that  to 
be  my  case  in  the  present  instance." 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What  possible  good  do 
you  expect  to  obtain  by  reaching  such  a  capital  ?" 

"Admitting  the  possibility  that  I  do  not  like  my 
reception  when  I  get  there,"  I  replied,  "  I  would 
wish  for  a  number  of  jewels  that  I  could  turn  into 
money  when  I  arrived  in  England,  and  as  soon  as 
I  received  them  I  would  leave  the  island." 

"  Your  latter  decision  would  be  useless,"  he  said, 
"  for  it  is  impossible  to  leave  this  island  unless  by  the 
vessel  you  came  in,  or  by  the  invitation  of  some  one 
to  enter  the  boat  or  ship  in  which  he  had  personally 
arrived." 

"  You  please  me  exceedingly,"  I  said,  "  for  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  law  of  the  kind.  Nothing,  then, 
would  be  easier  for  me  than  to  leave  the  island,  as 
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the  boat  I  landed  from  is  not  only  in  excellent  con- 
dition, but  I  have  left  it  under  the  charge  of  one  who 
will  look  well  after  it" 

"  True,  I  forgot  that,"  he  said  \  "  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  it.  Now  go  back  at  once  to  it  without  a 
moment's  delay,  for  you  do  no  good  by  stopping  here, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"  What  you  have  said,"  I  answered,  "  induces  me, 
on  the  contrary,  to  go  forward,  though  certainly 
I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  remain 
there  but  a  short  time.  This  I  promise  you,  that  if  I 
find  the  capital  as  objectionable  as  I  have  found 
the  country,  I  shall  leave  it  as  soon  as  I  have  filled 
my  purse,  and  return  if  I  can  to  England." 

"  You  must  have  your  own  way,  then,  I  suppose," 
he  said.  "  I  find,  as  usual,  it's  no  use  arguing  with  a 
wilful  man ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  do  con- 
trive to  escape  with  the  wealth  you  expect  to  obtain, 
it  will  neither  add  to  your  welfare  nor  comfort. 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  frequently  more  happi- 
ness to  be  found  in  moderate  competency  than  in  the 
possession  of  enormous  wealth." 

"  There  I  totally  disagree  with  you,"  I  said.  "  I 
believe  wealth  may  be  very  conducive  to  happiness." 

"  Possibly,"  he  said,  carelessly ;  "  but  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  a  single  instance,  and  could  quote 
many  to  the  contrary." 

Q  2 
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''Where  the  wcildi  fais  been  acqaired  liuncitiy 
ttdlioiiCNnalilj?*  I  adceiL 

''Yci^  where  die  weildi  has  been  acqoired  bf 
honest  hidiistiy,  pcuetujuice,  and  abiE^;  and,  re- 
MCBiber,  diat  alrtiwi^  the  maniifr  in  which  yon  pnK 
|ioae  to  acqoire  wealth  majposnUjr  come  within  the 
Iqpd  mganing  of  Ae  word  hones^,  it  cam  haidij  be 
widnn  diat  of  indniby  or  abili^.* 

Ifif  ktt  wofd%  I  mnst  say,  somewhat  toocfaed 
nqr  consdenoe.  After  making  a  mattered  remark 
about  my  bonoar  and  the  difficolties  attending  the 
enterprise  I  was  about  to  perfonn,  I  suddenly 
stopped,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  an 
instance  in  which  the  possession  of  wealth  acquired 
by  honourable  means,  enterprise,  and  ability,  con- 
tributed to  the  unhappiness  of  the  man  who  had 
gained  it? 

"I  could  give  you  a  score  of  instances  if  you 
require  it,  but  one  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
as  well. 

'*  About  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  resided 
in  the  country  district  on  the  borders  of  Spitalfields 
a  mercer's  clerk  named  Wilfred  Morgan.  Wilfred's 
house  was  in  every  respect,  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  a  commodious  one,  though  hardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  his  numerous  family.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  advantage — it  had  a  very 
large  garden  attached  to  it,  which  Wilfred  and  his 
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family  cultivated  without  any  assistance,  he  working 
with  bis  spade  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening, 
and  his  wife  and  children  attending  to  it  during 
certain  portions  of  the  day  when  the  motherly  duties 
of  good  Mrs.  Morgan  would  allow  her  to  escape 
from  the  house.  .\t  the  time  my  narrative  opens, 
Wilfred  might  have  been  about  forty-five  years  of 


age,  and  his  wife  a  little  younger.  They  had  seven 
children,  all  then  living,  whose  ages  varied  from 
four  to  sixteen  years.  Altogether,  a  happier  family 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  a  kind,  affectionate,  motherly  woman,  tending 
her  children   with  the  greatest  care,   and   they  in 
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ictnm  loTed  her  most  sinceidy.  Tkae,  M^lfinf  • 
jncome  was  limitedy  bat  thiopgh  the  indnstzy  of 
die  fiumlyy  all  of  whom,  as  I  before  stated,  were 
made  uaefiil  in  the  garden,  which  yielded  a  good 
hnvest  to  Uietr  laboors,  they  contrifed  to  live,  if  not 
in  abundance,  at  least  in  happiness  and  comfort 

'^Wilfred's  antecedents  were  not  only  muomantic^ 
but  commonplace  in  the  extreme.  Aldioiig^  he  had 
now  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  book-keq>er  in  a  h^g^y 
respectable  mercer's  shop  near  the  Conduit  in  Corn- 
hill,  and  where  he  had  been  since  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  had  begun  life  in  a  far  humbler  position  in  society 
— in  fact,  as  a  shop-boy  on  a  salary  of  one  shilling 
a  week,  with  his  food,  and  a  bed  under  the  counter. 
By  dint  of  industry  and  respectful  behaviour  to  his 
superiors,  his  salary  gradually  increased  till  at  last 
it  reached  five  shillings  a  week.  But  the  whole  of 
his  time  was  not  occupied  in  the  house  of  business, 
for  his  master,  noticing  the  good  and  willing  boy 
he  was,  allowed  him  to  attend  one  of  the  ward 
schools  in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
moting him  still  higher  when  he  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write  with  facility." 

"  Pray,  might  I  ask,"  I  inquired,  "  how  it  happened 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write?" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  poor  Wilfred  never  knew  his 
father  and  mother,"  was  his  reply.  "  They  were  very 
respectable    labouring  people,  well  known    in    the 
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parish  for  their  industry  and  integrity,  but  both  had 
died  before  their  son  was  two  years  old,  and,  being 
utterly  destitute  at  the  time,  the  child  was  adopted 
by  the  parish  authorities,  and  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse." 

I  could  stand  this  no  longer.  Already  for  some 
jziinutes  I  had  been  swelling  with  indignation  at 
the  idea  of  the  naturalist  drawing  a  lesson  for  me, 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  from  the  adventures  of 
a  mercer's  shopman,  but  out  of  a  feeling  of  courtesy 
to  my  host  I  restrained  my  indignation.  But  now, 
when  he  thought  it  possible  to  make  even  a  distant 
comparison  betweeen  me  and  a  boy  from  the  parish 
workhouse,  I  could  support  the  indignity  no  longer; 
and,  endeavouring  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
the  anger  I  felt,  I  said  to  him: 

"I  hardly  think  that  the  moral  of  the  tale  you 
are  about  to  relate  can  have  any  possible  bearing 
on  my  own  case.  How  can  you  draw  a  comparison 
between  a  fellow  brought  up  in  a  common  charity- 
school  and  an  officer  and " 

"There,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  in  error,"  he 
broke  in  \  and  then  continued  somewhat  slowly  and 
emphatically,  and  with  peculiar  point  in  his  words : 
"You,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  a 
person  of  education,  of  course  know  the  meaning 
of  the  old  Latin  proverb,  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri;  at 
any  rate  there  was  not  one  of  Wilfred's  young  boys 
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who  could  not,  at  your  age,  have  translated  it  without 
difficulty." 

"Of  course,"  I  somewhat  sheepishly  replied,  for 
I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  what  the  Latin 
proverb  meant,  but  was  ashamed  to  confess  my 
ignorance.  ^That  certainly  puts  the  question  in  a 
very  different  light    Pray  continue." 

''Well  then,  if  it  be  permitted  to  learn  from  an 
enemy,"  he  continued ;  "  i)  farthri^  we  may  do  so 
without  any  d^;radation  by  a  good  moral  drawn  from 
an  inferior,  who,  if  not  a  friend,  at  least  is  not 
inimical  to  us." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  disputing  his  theory,  for 
it  appeared  to  me  weak  in  the  extreme,  as  an  enemy 
might  be  a  gentleman — a  charity  boy  never  could. 
There  were  also  many  other  things  in  his  narrative 
of  which  I  disapproved,  but  just  as  I  was  going  to 
state  my  objections,  I  began  to  be  uncertain  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  d  fortiori.  I  knew  it 
had  something  to  do  with  strength,  but  was  far  from 
certain  how  it  applied  in  the  present  instance.  Being 
naturally  averse  to  making  myself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  naturalist,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
decided  to  hold  my  tongue,  and,  putting  as  much 
courtesy  as  I  could  in  my  tone,  begged  him  to  go 
on  with  his  narrative. 

"My  hero,"  he  continued,  "improved  rapidly  in 
the  school,  and,  his  conduct  being  equally  satisfac- 
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tory  to  his  master,  he  was,  when  nineteen  years  of 
age,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  shopman.  In  that 
situation  Wilfred,  of  course,  received  a  much  better 
salary,  and  he  was  now  able  to  lay  by  a  trifle  every 
quarter.  He  might  have  economised  'even  more 
than  he  did,  though  perhaps  the  way  he  spent  the 
remaining  money  was  a  good  investment  after  all — 
he  engaged  a  master  to  give  him  lessons  in  writing 
and  book-keeping  in  the  evenings  when  business 
was  over.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  when  Wilfred 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  an  excel- 
lent arithmetician,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand.  But 
a  further  increase  of  salary  was  in  store  for  him. 
The  cashier  of  the  house  died  suddenly,  and  Wilfred 
was  appointed  in  his  place. 

"His  emoluments  had  now  increased  so  much 
that  he  determined  to  marry,  his  income  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  wife,  if  her  ideas  of  economy 
and  good  management  were  based  on  the  same 
common-sense  principles  as  his  own.  With  his  qualifi- 
cations he  might  have  had  but  Httle  difficulty  in 
choosing  a  partner  for  life.  He  was,  however,  not 
easy  to  please,  and  nearly  twelve  months  passed  after 
his  promotion  before  he  met  with  a  damsel  who 
suited  him  in  every  respect.  Her  father  was  a  small 
tradesman  in  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  and  his 
daughter  Martha,  was  the  eldest  child.  Although 
Martha's  father  was  a  thriving  tradesman,  no  servant, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  charity  girl  from  St. 
Andrew's  schools  in  Holbom,  assisted  in  the  do- 
mestic arrangemcnis  of  the  house,  the  greater 
|>ortion  of  the  duties  being  thrown  on  Martha, 
which  she  performed  with  great  industry  and  good 
humour.  How  Wlfred  became  acquainted  with  the 
damsel  1  know  not  Suffice  it  to  say  thai  he  did, 
and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  proposed  for 


her  hand.  Martha's  &ther  somewhat  reluctantly  gave 
his  consent ;  not  that  he  had  the  slightest  objection 
to  urge  against  Wilfred,  who,  he  was  obliged  to  admit, 
was  a  hardworking,  industrious,  and  honourable  young 
'"ellow,  but  being  very  miserly  he  did  not  like  losing 
the  services  of  his  daughter.  However,  at  last  all 
things  were  smoothed  down,  and  the  old  gentleman 
gave  his  consent  to  the  wedding,  under  the  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  give  any  money 
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with  his  daughter.  This  was,  fortunately,  not  a  matter 
of  importance  with  Wilfred,  for  he  had  managed 
to  save  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
during  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  mercer's  service, 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  his  house, 
and  his  salary  was  quite  enough  to  live  upon  with 
comfort  under  economical  management 

"At  the  time  I  introduced  Wilfred  to  you  he  was 
residing  in  Bethnal  Green.  He  had  been  tempted  by 
the  large  garden  attached  to  the  house,  its  countri- 
fied situation,  and  its  vicinity  to  good  places  of 
worship,  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  churches  (for 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  religious  ordinances) ; 
and  he  had  determined,  if  Martha  should  approve 
of  It,  to  take  it  Martha  did  approve,  and  being  an 
excellent  market-woman,  the  house  was  quickly  fur- 
nished, and  shortly  afterwards  they  were  married. 

"  For  some  years  things  went  on  smoothly  enough. 
They  had  several  children,  all  well-made  and  healthy, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  a  happier  family  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  Wilfred  continued  in  his  situation, 
giving  unbounded  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  raised  his  salary.  This  was 
fortunate  for  him,  for  as  his  children  grew  up  his 
expenses  increased  in  equal  ratio.  Now,  I  may  as 
well  admit  at  once  that  my  friend  Wilfi*ed,  with  his 
many  virtues,  possessed  one  great  weakness — he  was 
naturally  of  a  very  ambitious  temperament " 
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I  could  suppoit  tliis  no  longer.  After  the  long 
description  the  naturalist  had  givoi  me  of  the  rise 
and  progress,  as  I  suppose  he  would  term  it,  of  this 
most  uninteresting  mercer's  shopman  and  his  wife, 
the  idea  of  his  admittbg  by  any  possibility  that  he 
could  be  ambitious,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  tlie 
word)  had  in  it  something  so  utterly  absurd  that  I 


could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  I  burst  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Might  I  ask  you,"  said  my  host,  "  to  point  out 
the  ludicrous  in  my  narrative?  There  certainly  must 
be  something  of  that  element  in  it,  or  you  woiilil 
not  laugh  so." 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied,  "but  1 
could't  help  it     The  idea  of  a  mercer's  shopman 
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being  ambitious  had  something  in  it  to  my  mind 
so  ridiculous  that  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  Pray 
forgive  me.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you 
any  offence." 

"  Pray  make  no  apology,"  he  said,  "  for  there  is 
something  pleasant  in  finding  any  one  who  can  laugh 
in  this  detestable  locality.  Understand  me,  however, 
I  keep  to  my  statement  that  Wilfred  was  naturally 
ambitious,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  indulging  his 
ambition  was  the  greatest  misfortune  in  his  life, 
which,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on,  I  think  I  shall  * 
be  able  to  prove  to  you." 

I  again  apologized  for  my  interruption,  and  the 
naturalist  continued : 

"About  five  years  after  his  marriage  a  change  for 
the  better  took  place  in  Wilfred  Morgan's  fortunes — 
his  father-in-law  died,  leaving  him  a  thousand  pounds. 
Mrs.  Morgan  immediately  proposed  removing  to 
a  more  genteel  locality,  but  Wilfred  not  only  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Bethnal  Green,  but  positively 
invested  the  whole  of  his  father-in-law's  legacy  in 
purchasing  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  a  field  beside 
it,  having,  like  his  own  garden,  a  frontage  on  the 
high  road.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  was 
done  out  of  opposition  to  his  wife's  wishes,  but 
Wilfred  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  he  felt 
convinced,  from  the  continued  influx  of  French  emi- 
grants into  Bethnal  Green  after  the  revocation  of 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  land  would  become  more 
valuable  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  by  the  time 
his  children  were  old  enough  to  be  brought  out  into 
the  world  he  would  be  able  to  sell  his  house  and 
field  at  an  enormous  profit 

''  But  Wilfired  had  also  other  reasons  for  remaining 
in  his  house.  The  French  emigrants,  when  they 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous,  established  an  ex- 
cellent school  in  Spitalfields,  in  which  the  pupils 
received  a  good  education  both  in  French  and 
English,  and  to  that  school  Wilfi-ed  sent  his  children* 

"  Nor  was  the  education  his  children  received  the 
only  advantage  Wilfred  derived  from  the  school.  The 
intimacy  which  existed  among  the  pupils  brought  about 
an  intimacy  among  the  parents,  and  Wilfred  became 
on  friendly  terms  with  many  of  the  trading  emigrants, 
especially  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
Determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  know- 
ledge which  might  ultimately  be  useful  to  him,  Wilfred 
now  began  to  take  great  interest  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  the  silk  trade  in  general,  and  in  the  end 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  business. 

"Shortly  after  Wilfred  had  passed  his  forty-fifth 
birthday  he  threw  up  the  situation  he  had  held  so 
many  years  in  the  house  of  the  mercer,  and  started 
in  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  silk  merchant 
He  sold  his  house  in  Bethnal  Green  for  nearly  four 
times  the  price  he  had  given  for  it     So  rapidly  had 
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the  population  increased  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
his  property  was  required  for  building  purposes,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  the  enormous  profit  of 
it  he  did.  He  now  took  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  put  his  eldest  son  into  the 
business,  engaged  a  good  clerk,  and  he  soon  col- 
lected around  him  a  highly  respectable  class  of 
purchasers." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Natoralist  continues  his  narrative  of  the  Mercer's  Shopman. 


"  A  LTHOUGH  I  maintain  that  Wilfred  Morgan 
was  ambitious,  I  must  admit  he  was  not  without 
certain  excuses  in  his  favour.  In  the  first  place,  his 
ambition  was  rather  for  the  welfare  of  his  family 
than  from  any  marked  wish  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  children, 
and,  moreover,  exceedingly  proud  of  them,  which  after 
all  was  natural  enough,  for  a  finer,  more  amiable, 
or  more  intelligent  family  4t  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  His  great 
wish  was  that  his  sons  might  become  merchants  of 
eminence  and  respectability,  and  that  his  daughters 
might  make  good  matches  among  the  more  respectable 
class  of  tradesmen.  Unfortunately  for  Wilfred,  his 
wife  encouraged  his  ambition.  The  height  of  her  hus- 
band's wishes  would  have  been  to  obtain  the  position 
of  common  councilman  or  deputy  of  his  ward  ;  but  her 
own  wish  was  to  see  him  Lord  Mayor  or  sheriff  at  the 
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least  I  am  hardly  sure  that  the  latter  dignity  would 
have  sufficed  her,  for  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  City  matters  to  know  if  any  of  the 
dignity  attached  to  the  shrievalty  is  shared  by  the  wife 
of  the  sheriflf ;  while  Mrs.  Morgan  knew  perfectly  well 
that  when  a  Lord  Mayor  is  blessed  with  a  wife  she 
is  Lady  Mayoress. 

"  Nor  was  Mrs.  Morgan  without  practical  experience 
of  the  grandeur  which  surrounded  a  Lady  Mayoress, 
for  one  9th  November  she  had  been  present  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner  at  Guildhall,  and  had  there 
witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  the  number  of  noblemen 
and  courtiers  who  surrounded  her  Ladyship  on  the 
festive  occasion.  True,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  been  placed 
at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  Lady  Mayoress ;  but  so  great  was 
the  interest  she  felt,  that  her  eyes,  without  positively 
wishing  it,  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  of  the 
power  so  unhappily  bestowed  on  our  friend  the  assist- 
ant-surgeon, of  becoming  telescopic,  and  the  long 
distance  between  them  appeared  to  be  supematuially 
diminished.  But  while  envying  the  happy  position 
her  Ladyship  w^  in,  she  could  hardly  disguise  from 
herself  that,>ere  she  called  upon  to  exercise  functions 
of  the  kind,  sHe?  wSiBd  have  difficulty  in  knowing  how 
to  behave ;  tf  t^^-^6  use  her  own  words,  the  very 
names  of  the  grandees  present  almost  took  away  her 
breath.     Afterwards,  as  Wilfred  rose  in  the  world, 
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■he  accompanied  him  to  more  than  one  other  dric 
festiTal,  and  as  she  became  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  great  personages  her  emotion  diminished  consider- 
ably, till  at  last,  one  evening,  when  an  old  lord,  one 
of  die  Ministiy,  who  had  condescended  to  accept 
1  a  dvic  banquet,  made  some  remaiks 


to  her,  she  positively  not  only  received  thero  without 
any  extraordinary  flutterings  of  the  heart,  but  even 
answered  him  coolly  and  deliberately,  although  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  exchanged  a  word 
with  a  person  in  his  elevated  position  in  socie^. 
Yes,  her  husband  must  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  nothing 
less  would  content  her. 
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"In  the  meantime  Wilfred's  business  continued 
rapidly  to  increase,  and  he  was  now  fast  becoming  a 
merchant  of  considerable  standing  in  the  City.  His 
ambition  increased  at  the  same  time;  but  while  his 
aspirations  were  fixed  on  the  mayoralty,  Mrs.  Morgan's 
far  exceeded  her  husband's.  Wilfred  had  been  elected 
an  alderman,  and,  of  course,  was  expected  to  be  present 
at  all  civic  festivals,  and  his  wife  invariably  accom- 
panied him.  Little  by  little,  being  a  woman  of  very 
genteel  tendencies,  she  began  to  discover  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  manners  of  the 
Court  end  of  the  town  and  the  City,  although  her 
experience  went  no  further  than  the  stray  members 
of  the  aristocracy  who  occasionally  honoured  the  City 
banquets  with  their  presence. 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  now  began  to  suggest  to  Wilfred 
the  propriety  of  their  removing  to  the  more  aristo- 
cratic neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  and  giving 
up  the  house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  urging  that  the 
different  class  of  society  among  whom  their  children 
would  then  move  would  tend  immensely  to  their 
advantage.  This,  however,  appeared  by  no  means 
clear  to  Wilfred  Morgan,  and  he  strenuously  opposed 
his  wife*s  wishes  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Morgan  still 
persevered,  and  at  last  Wilfred  became  almost  as 
ambitious  as  herself,  so  enchanting  were  the  stories 
she  told  him  respecting  the  manners  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  she  had  obtained  in  great  measure  from 
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the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  a  lady's-maid  whom 
she  had  engaged  at  high  wages  to  wait  on  herself 
and  daughters,  and  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  a  lady  of  quality.  At  last,  through  the 
importunities  of  his  wife,  his  own  ambition,  and  partly 
through  another  element  which  entered  into  the  matter, 


he  gave  way.  This  latter  was,  that  his  business  having 
augmented  so  vastly,  he  found  greater  accommodation 
was  required  for  his  merchandise,  and  for  some  time 
he  had  been  seeking,  without  success,  for  a  com- 
modious warehouse  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  thought  now  occiured  to  him  that,  if  he  removed 
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to  another  house,  he  could  utilize  the  rooms  his  family 
now  occupied  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  for  business 
purposes,  and  this  arrangement  would  be  a  great 
convenience,  as  he  would  then  be  able  to  have  all 
his  business  transactions  and  the  merchandise  under 
his  own  eye. 

"  Having  made  up  her  mind  to  move  to  the  more 
fashionable  quarter  of  Covent  Garden,  Mrs.  Morgan 
undertook  the  duty  of  finding  a  suitable  residence, 
one  which  should  in  every  way  be  proportionate  to 
the  present  importance  of  the  family.  She  had,  as 
usual  in  what  is  termed  house-hunting,  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  one  to  suit  her,  but  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  meeting  with  a  residence  perfectly  to 
her  taste ;  not  exactly,  however,  in  the  situation  she 
wished,  it  being  nearer  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  than 
to  Covent  Garden. 

"  The  question  of  furnishing  the  house  had  now 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  here  a  serious 
misunderstanding  occurred  between  Wilfred  and  his 
wife,  he  considering  that  the  ftimiture  in  use  at  the 
house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  was  sufficiently  good  for 
their  new  residence,  and  she  taking  a  directly  opposite 
view  on  the  subject.  Neither  side  seemed  inclined 
to  give  way,  Wilfred  maintaining  his  point  with  great 
determination,  and  his  wife  being  equally  determined 
of  her  side.  To  do  the  good  lady  justice,  it  must  be 
admitted  she  played  her  part  with  great  skill  and 
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ggjCtahhift  keeping  up  her  attadc,  not  vdiemendy^ 
tat  incessantly;  making  it  a  sabject  of  oonvexsation 
1^  eveiy  possible  opportunity.  Still  Wilfred  kept  to 
Us  resolution.  Mrs.  Morgan  calculated  that  if  her 
tasbtnd  were  not  convinced,  he  must  at  any  rate  be 
getting  tired  of  die  subject,  and  she  now  brou^t  a 
power  into  the  field  which  she  deemed  irresistible — 
she  smnmoned  her  dau^ters  to  her  aid,  who,  fiom 
llie  affection  their  fiuher  bore  them,  she  felt  would 
have  great  influence  with  him.  The  young  ladies 
entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit  and  determi- 
nation, having,  with  far  more  excuse,  considering  their 
age,  a  strong  wish  to  move  in  aristocratical  society. 
Their  efforts,  however,  not  meeting  with  the  success 
they  anticipated,  they  brought  forward  another  argu- 
ment— ^the  possibility  of  their  being  introduced  at 
Court.  This  was  by  no  means  an  improbable  event, 
they  said,  provided  their  house  could  be  furnished  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  people  in 
a  feshionable  position  in  society.  This  last  argument 
had  not  the  effect  they  desired  on  the  mind  of  the 
merchant,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to  anything  more 
on  the  subject  He  was,  he  said,  a  plain,  simple  man 
of  business,  and  did  not  understand  Court  manners, 
and  it  was  more  than  probable  he  should  make  a  fool 
of  himself  if  he  attempted  to  imitate  them.  No,  he 
would  not  even  listen  to  the  suggestion  about  the 
furniture,  but  energetically  insisted  that  what  was  in 
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the  house  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  should  be  moved 
to  their  new  abode. 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  was  now  almost  in  despair,  when  a 
new  auxiliary  joined  her  cause.  About  two  years 
before,  Wilfred  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  agent's  house  through  whom 
Wilfred  purchased  raw  silk.  He  had  conducted  him- 
self during  his  stay  without  giving  his  father  any  cause 
for  complaint  Wilfred  heard  but  seldom  from  the 
young  man  himself,  but  tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
agent  the  reports  which  reached  him  were  always 
satisfactory.  The  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Paris 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  England,  and  arrived 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  just  at  the  time  his  mother 
was  about  to  succumb  under  the  furniture  question. 
The  family  received  the  new  comer  with  great 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  admiration,  for  he  was  not 
only  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  but  dressed  in 
the  height  of  Parisian  fashion.  Wilfred  found  his 
son's  manners  by  no  means  improved  from  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  while  his  mother  and  sisters  looked 
on  him  almost  as  an  Adonis.  Great  indeed  was  the 
attention  and  pleasure  with  which  they  listened  to  his 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
capital,  and  to  the  names  of  barons  and  marquises 
whom  he  had  on  his  visiting  list  In  fact,  so  aristo- 
cratical  did  his  circle  of  acquaintance  appear,  that 
considerable  doubt  might  have  been  thrown  on  many 
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fmti  of  his  statement  even  taking  into  considera- 
tion how  common  titles  were  in  France,  and  bow 
fieqaently  fai^-sounding  names  were  borne  bjr  very 
poor  and  even  very  disreputable  characters.  Among 
otbcn,  young  Morgan  had  made  the  acquaintance  t&  a 


cousin  of  a  clerk  in  the  French  Embassy  in  London, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  of  course 
the  same  clerk  was  a  member  of  a  noble  family, — at 
least  on  his  cousin's  authority. 

"An  argument  now  arose  whether  this  letter  of 
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introduction  should  be  delivered  at  once,  or  wait  till 
the  family  had  removed  to  their  new  and  fashionable 
dwelling.  The  young  ladies  proposed  to  wait,  but 
Mrs.  Morgan  suggested  that,  as  their  father  insisted 
on  retaining  their  shabby  old  furniture,  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  whether  he  were  intro- 
duced immediately  or  not. 

"The  son  now  inquired  the  meaning  of  his 
mother's  remark,  and  she  then  explained  to  him  the 
source  of  disagreement  between  his  father  and  herself. 
The  young  fellow,  of  course,  sided  with  his  mother, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  decided  to  make  a  united 
attack  on  the  merchant  the  next  day.  This  they  did, 
and  succeeded.  Wilfred  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
strong  power  which  was  brought  against  him,  and 
ceded  the  point,  giving  Mrs.  Morgan  full  liberty  to 
furnish  the  new  house  according  to  her  own  taste. 
And  energetically  did  she  carry  out  the  authority 
given  her.  Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  painters, 
decorators,  carpenters,  carpet  manufacturers,  and  a 
dozen  other  tradesmen,  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  house  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  wonderful 
how,  without  getting  into  one  another's  way,  they  could 
contrive  to  work  at  all.  Everything  now  went  on  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Morgan  and  the 
young  ladies,  her  son's  judgment  being  frequently 
appealed  to  when  any  point  of  difficulty  occurred. 

"All  was  at  last  in  order,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and 
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bCT  bnuly  bq^  to  fonn  acquaintances  in  the  aristo- 
OHtical  society  whom  she  so  much  admired.  She 
hardly  sncceeded,  however,  in  the  manner  she  had 
eiqpected ;  for  although  divers  members  of  the  nobilify 
by  no  means  objected  to  vi^t  the  City  on  festive 
occasions,  they  were  somewhat  shy  of  admitting  to 


their  society  the  citizens  who  now  proposed  mixinji; 
with  them.  For  some  time  things  went  on  in  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  manner,  and  the  pride  of  Mrs. 
Morgan  and  her  daughters  occasionally  met  with  very 
severe  rebufTs^  At  last  her  son  came  to  her  dd.  He 
had  delivered  the  letter  of  introduction  to  the  young 
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Baron  de ,  clerk  in  the  French  Embassy,  a  very 

dissipated  young  man,  and  through  his  means  they 
got  acquainted  with  divers  other  foreign  counts  and 
barons,  who  (so  far  more  affable  and  condescending 
are  foreign  noblemen  than  our  own)  without  any 
hesitation  visited  at  Mrs.  Morgan's,  not  only  making 
themselves  exceedingly  agreeable,  but  treating  her  son 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  Their  manners  were  so 
condescending,  in  fact,  that  Wilfred  himself  more  than 
once  suspected  that  they  considered  his  son's  purse 
much  in  the  same  light  as  their  own,  and  profited  by 
it  accordingly. 

"  By  degrees  Mrs.  Morgan  next  contrived  to  make 
some  acquaintances  among  English  people  of  quality, 
although  her  husband  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  the  names  they  bore  were  the  only  respectable 
attributes  about  them,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  ventured  to  mention  his  suspicions  to  his  wife. 
These,  however,  were  immediately  negatived,  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
really  no  judge  on  the  subject.  She  admitted  that  on 
matters  connected  with  the  City  and  City  people  his 
opinion  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  respect,  but  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  people  of  fashion  it  was 
clear  he  knew  nothing ;  and,  as  now  she  had  consider- 
able insight  into  that  sort  of  society,  he  ought  to  show 
the  same  respect  to  her  opinion  on  all  genteel  subjects 
that  she  did  to  his  on  business  matters.     Wilfred  still 
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continued  his  aigumentSy  though  without  any  good 
effect  on  his  wife,  who  at  last  called  her  daughters  to 
uphold  her  opinion,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
the  children  whom  he  so  fondly  loved. 

"  Mrs.  Morgan's  dicle  of  fashionable  acquaintance 
continued  to  increase,  and,  of  course,  among  them 
were  many  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  in  their 
turn  introduced  others  of  their  acquaintances. 
M/Hfred,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  now  showed  himself  a 
great  moral  coward.  Instead  of  insisting  that  the  so- 
ciety who  met  at  his  house  should  be  greatly  weeded, 
and  those  who  displeased  him  expelled  from  his 
roof,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  contented  himself  by 
being  absent  from  their  evening  meetings  and  parties. 
To  say  the  painful  truth,  his  absence  by  no  means 
caused  any  sorrow  to  his  wife  and  family,  for  already 
they  had  begun  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
manners  and  appearance,  considering  his  tradesman- 
like mien  and  behaviour  derogatory  to  the  newly- 
acquired  family  dignity. 

"  The  fame  of  Wilfred  Morgan's  wealth  now  began 
to  be  spread  abroad,  and  of  course  exaggerated — and 
many  were  the  admirers  who  flocked  around  his  three 
daughters.  They  were  certainly  very  attractive  girls, 
and  counts  and  barons  (all  foreign,  it  should  be 
mentioned)  were  continually  pouring  into  their  ears  a 
perfect  buzz  of  admiration.  Frequent  and  animated 
were  the  discussions  which  now  took  place  when  their 
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parties  were  over,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
their  English  and  foreign  admirers,  the  balance  being 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Jane,  the  eldest, 
alone  stood  up  for  her  own  countrymen,  while  the 
two  others  preferred  the  manners  of  their  French 
visitors  in  particular,  of  whom  they  had  many  through 


the  instrumentality  of  the  Ambassador's  clerk.  It 
should  be  stated  that  Jane  had  two  admirers,  one  a 
tall,  ungainly,  pock-marked  lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
who  stooped  considerably,  and  the  other  a  little  fat 
major  in  the  army.  Between  these  two  Jane  Moi^an 
remained  undecided  for  some  time,  though  her 
preference  evidently  turned  in  favour  of  the  major. 
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"  Repoit  at  last  reached  Wilfred's  ems  tliat  his 
daughter  had  these  admirers,  and  veiy  naturally  he 
ma  exceedingly  anxious  for  his  child's  wel&re,  and 
he  leaolved  to  be  pr^ent  at  the  next  evening  par^. 
that  he  might  judge  what  sort  of  men  the  candidates 
for  his  dau^ter's  hand  might  be.     To  say  the  truth, 


on  introduction,  he  liked  neither  of  them.  Possibly 
he  may  have  shown  his  dislike,  and  if  so  he  was 
fiilly  punished  for  his  want  of  good  breeding,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  overheard  his  daughter 
Jane  explaining  to  them  and  one  or  two  others,  in  an 
apol(^etic  sort  of  tone,  that  'poor  Papa  went  very 
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little  into  society/  and  he  also  noticed  the  sneering 
manner  in  which  her  listeners  expressed  regret  that 
they  did  not  see  him  more  frequently.  Although 
greatly  irritated  at  their  behaviour,  he  said  nothing, 
resolving  to  restrain  his  own  feelings  rather  than  in 
any  way  disturb  his  child's  happiness,  determining,  at 
the  same  time,  before  matters  went  further,  to  make 
definite  inquiries  into  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  these  two  gentlemen.  His  researches  commenced 
with  the  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
right-about  in  a  very  few  minutes,  finding  that  he  was 
nothing  better  than  a  drunken,  worthless  fellow." 

Here  I  broke  in  with,  "I  really  think,  sir,  in 
speaking  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service,  you 
might  use  more  respectful  terms.  Few  of  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  naval  profession  are  aware  of  the 
fatigue,  dangers,  and  anxieties  which  perpetually 
surround  its  officers  ;  and  although  I  am  by  no  means 
an  apologist  for  drunkenness,  at  the  same  time,  very 
possibly,  if  your  ex-charity  boy  had  gone  a  little 
deeper  into  the  matter  he  might  have  found  many  exte- 
nuating circumstances  for  the  unfortunate  habit  which 
the  lieutenant  had  acquired ;  and  as  a  gentleman,  an 
officer,  and  a  man  of  education,  his  weakness  ought 
to  have  been  spoken  of  in  more  measured  terms." 

"I  am  ready  to  admit,"  said  the  naturalist,  after 
some  moments'  silence,  during  which  he  appeared  to 
be  reflecting  deeply,  "  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  truth 
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in  your  remark,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  made  use  of 
the  terms  I  did.  As  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
especially  as  a  man  of  education — a  qualification,  by 
the  by,  so  common  among  all  officers  in  the  navy — 
I  own  that  his  weakness  for  rum  ought  to  have  been 
treated  by  me  with  more  respect  However,  I  have 
apologized  for  my  inadvertence,  and  that,  I  trust,  is 
sufficient  Let  us  now  change  the  subject,  and,  to  use 
the  witty  expression  of  our  friend  Virgil,  Paulo  majora 
canamus — let  us  sing  about  the  little  major." 

I  here,  as  in  duty  bound,  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  and  said,  "  Very  good,  very  good  indeed." 

Finding  my  hilarity  not  responded  to  by  the 
natiualist,  I  glanced  at  him,  and  it  struck  me  that, 
although  his  eyes  were  closed,  a  peculiarly  satirical 
smile  was  upon  his  face,  which  annoyed  me  exceed- 
ingly, and  I  began  to  suspect  I  had  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  which  I  afterwards  found  out  to  be  the  case. 
I  kept  the  words  well  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  after- 
wards found  that  the  Latin  term  merely  signified, 
"Let  us  sing  a  loftier  strain."  The  fact  was  his 
jingling  of  the  word  majora  with  major  had  deceived 
me,  and  I  fell  into  the  trap  which  he  had  laid  to 
make  me  ridiculous. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  the  character  of  the  major 
tximed  out  on  inquiry  to  be  not  one  jot  better  than 
the  lieutenant's  \  in  fact,  I  may  say  far  inferior,  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings.     He  was  a  gambler 
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and  a  profligate,  and  was  dismissed  the  house  likewise, 
sorely  to  the  discontent  of  the  young  ladies. 

"Little  occurred  during  the  next  twelve  months 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  lady  of  quality,  who  with  great  condescension 
had  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  Mrs. 
Morgan  to  pay  her  card-table  debts,  suggested  what  a 
splendid  appearance  the  young  ladies  would  make  at 
Court,  and  kindly  volunteered  to  introduce  them.  Of 
course  this  set  the  whole  family  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  and  delight,  though  they  had  at  first  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  way  in  which  Wilfred  would  view 
the  matter.  After  using  every  endeavour  to  obtain  his 
permission,  they  determined  to  accept  the  offer  even 
against  his  wishes.  To  do  the  girls  justice,  they  had 
some  compunction  in  the  matter,  but  their  now  silly 
mother  exonerated  their  disobedience  by  telling  them, 
that  although  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  children 
to  obey  their  parents,  the  wishes  of  a  mother  ought  to 
be  attended  to  as  well  as  those  of  a  father ;  not  that 
she  should  have  disputed  her  husband's  authority,  had 
it  not  been  a  case  in  which  the  welfare  of  her 
children  was  concerned. 

"Poor  Wilfred  opposed  the  introduction  of  his 
daughters  at  Court  by  every  means  in  his  power,  but 
without  the  slightest  good  effect  The  girls  were 
introduced,  and  their  pride  was  increased  by  the 
honour.     Mrs.   Morgan's  extravagance  now  became 
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very  great,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  her  husband's 
income,  through  great  losses,  had  begun  seriously  to 
diminish.  He  explained  the  fact  to  his  wife,  but  she 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances 
ts  the  best  way  of  concealing  the  truth  of  the  case. 
Wilfred  sustained  other  and  heavier  losses,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  now  considered  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  her  daughters  well  settled.  But  the  news 
of  her  husband's  reverses  soon  became  known,  and 
their  society  was  shunned.  The  son,  who  for  more 
than  a  year  had  quitted  business  and  taken  to  the 
turf,  became  in  time  a  blackleg  and  gambler,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  heavy  expenditure  that  Wilfred,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  was  able  to  shield  the  foolish 
youth  from  a  prison. 

"  The  Morgans  now  gave  up  their  house  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  retired  to  a  poorer  locality,  amidst  the 
jeers  of  their  acquaintance.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Jane,  married  a  swindler,  whose  sole  qualifications 
were  a  very  showy  exterior  and  plausible  tongue,  and 
who  deserted  his  wife  a  few  years  after  their  marriage, 
when  she  again  became  an  inmate  of  her  father's 
house.  Business  went  on  with  the  unfortunate  mer- 
chant from  bad  to  worse,  and  this  not  from  any  fault 
of  his  own  judgment,  honesty,  or  integrity,  but  by 
sorrow  for  his  family  misfortunes  bewildering  his 
mind.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ending  his  days  in  com- 
fort, as  he  might  have  done  had  he  kept  steadily  to 
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his  business,  honoured  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Wilfred  Morgan  died  a  bankrupt,  and  a  broken- 
hearted man." 


u 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  letve  the  house  of  the  naturalist,  who  gives  me  a  keepsake  at 
parting — ^I  reach  the  inn  and  am  well  received  by  the  landlord 
and  his  fiumly — I  £ul  in  my  good  resolutions. 

"1 1[  yTHEN  the  naturalist  had  finished  his  narrative  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  expecting  me  to 
make  some  remarks  on  its  moral.  If  such  were  his 
intentions  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  for  I 
had  no  idea  of  admitting  that  a  comparison  might 
be  drawn  between  the  unwarrantable  aspirations  of  a 
charity  boy  and  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  gentle- 
man. I  did  not  wish,  however,  to  run  the  risk  of 
hurting  his  feelings  by  making  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  as  I  was  not  aware  what  his  own  parentage 
might  have  been ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  some- 
what afraid  of  him — morally,  not  physically,  let  it  be 
understood,  for  in  the  latter  respect  I  trust  I  did  no 
dishonour  to  the  flag  I  served  under — as  I  could 
easily  perceive  his  brain  was  a  good  deal  better  than 
my  own.  The  silence  continued  for  some  minutes, 
and  I  then  resolved  to  break  it 
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"  It  is  now  time,"  I  said,  "  for  me  to  leave  you. 
Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  hospitality  you 
have  shown  me." 

"  You  really  are  determined  then  to  go  ? "  he 
said.  "  Take  my  advice,  and  think  over  the  mattet. 
You  had  much  better  return  to  your  boat  without 
further  delay." 

"  No,  as  I  told  you  before.  Raving  once  resolved 
on  accomplishing  an  object,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
relinquish  it  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  I  may 
find  in  the  way." 

"Suppose  the  obstacles  are  insurmountable?"  he 
asked. 

"  Then,  and  from  no  other  cause,  will  I  relinquish 
the  attempt ;  but  as  yet,  in  justice,  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  experienced  no  obstacles  whatever." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  see  it  is  no  use  arguing 
with  you,  at  any  rate  in  your  present  frame  of  mind, 
so  you  must  have  your  own  way.  But  mark  my 
words,  you  will  repent  it." 

"  I  don't  fear  it,"  I  repHed. 

"  Very  possibly  not,"  he  said.  "  But  at  any  rate, 
why  go  now  ?  Can  you  not  stop  another  day  ?  Per- 
haps due  reflection,  aided  by  divers  examples  which  I 
can  give  you  of  people  on  this  island  who  have  been 
as  headstrong  as  yourself,  and  fallen  into  ruin,  may 
put  you  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  by  to-morrow." 

*'  No,"  I  replied  ;  "grateful  as  I  am  to  you  for  your 
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kind  offer,  I  cannot  accept  it.  Whatever  may  be  my 
errors  and  failings,  I  flatter  myself  that  procrastination 
is  not  among  them.  Never  would  I  lose  a  day  if  I 
could  help  it." 

"That  sounds  all  very  well,"  said  the  naturalist, 
"  but  you  will  be  very  unlike  most  other  people  if  you 
don't  occasionally  lose  a  day." 

"  Possibly,"  I  replied,  with  something  like  self- 
conceit  in  my  answer.  "  At  the  same  time  I  don't 
fear  it,  and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  the 
temptation  to  be  thrown  in  my  way,  so  as  to  prove 
my  capability  of  resisting  it.  In  fact,  I  have  just 
given  you  a  proof." 

"  In  what  way?" 

"  In  resisting  your  own  invitation.  I  have  resolved 
not  to  lose  a  day  in  arriving  at  the  capital,  and  shall 
certainly  put  it  in  force." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  say  anything  more,  so 
good  bye.  But  wait  one  moment  before  you  go,  for  I 
wish  to  give  you  a  keepsake."  So  saying,  he  felt  his 
way  into  the  house,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
returned  with  a  little  old  pamphlet 

"  Put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  read  it  at  your  leisure. 
It  may  give  you  a  lesson." 

"  If,"  I  said,  "  its  precepts  are  adverse  to  anything  I 
may  Iiave  said  respecting  my  refusal  to  lose  time,  it 
will  be  utterly  useless.  You  don't  know  what  a  deter- 
mined character  I  am." 
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"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "  its  moral  would  laiher 
tend  to  support  your  determination." 

"Then  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure  a«  soon  as  I 
have  time,"  I  replied ;  and  once  more  thanking  him 
for  his  hospitality,  I  was  about  to  start  on  my  road, 
when  he  said : 


"Just  wait  a  moment  longer,  and  let  me  see  you 
features,  that  I  may  recc^ise  you  if  we  ever  meet 
again," 

I  advanced  my  face  as  close  to  him  as  I  considered 
would  bring  it  tolerably  within  the  focus,  but  at  the 
moment  he  opened  his  eyes  a  tiny  blue  fly  settled 
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'Oa  the  tip  of  tnf  00S&     "  Honible  monstet  1 "  be 
eudiimed.    "But  it's  ao  bult  vi  ywa.    Good  bfe. 

M7  path  now  led  to  the  mn  where  I  bad  turoed  off 
fton  the  high  road,  and  after  I  had  reached  it  I 
intended  to  bend  my  steps  due  northward  acccvding 
to  tbe  instructions  I  had  received.  I  paid  little  attea- 
tkn  to  the  scenery  round  me,  my  mind  being  ful^ 
occn[Ked  with  the  events  of  the  day  beTore,  and  dw 


receptioa  I  had  received  from  the  naturalist,  as  well 
as  the  different  conversations  which  had  taken  place 
between  us.  I  must  say  thai  I  was  by  no  means 
content  with  myself,  though  I  had  maintained  my 
superiority  of  position  as  a  combatant  over  a  non- 
combatant  officer.  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself 
that  he  possessed  a  certain  mental  superiority  over 
me,  which  galled  me  exceedingly.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  education  I  believed,  although  I  had  no 
possibility  of  proving  it,  my  own  education  having 
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been  too  defective,  from  negligence  at  my  studies 
rather  than  from  any  fault  of  my  father,  who  much 
wished  it  to  have  been  otherwise.  The  few  scraps 
of  Latin  the  naturalist  had  made  use  of  annoyed  me 
exceedingly,  proving,  as  they  did,  rather  my  own 
disgraceful  state  of  ignorance  than  that  he  was  a 
man  of  learning.  The  very  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
their  meaning,  arising  as  it  did  from  some  obscure 
idea  about  them,  rather  irritated  than  consoled  me, 
for  it  raised  in  my  mind  the  possibility  —  which  I 
afterwards  found  out  to  be  the  fact— that  he  had  been 
ridiculing  me. 

After  all,  I  felt  I  possessed  two  qualifications 
superior  to  his  own,  and  these  were,  determination 
of  purpose,  and  my  fixed  resolution  never  to  lose  a 
day,  at  any  rate  till  the  object  I  was  in  pursuit  of  had 
been  attained.  Of  my  first  qualification  I  will  say 
nothing,  as  it  might  savour  of  boasting — a  failing,  I 
flatter  myself,  utterly  repugnant  to  my  character:  in 
fact,  if  I  may  confess  it,  I  am  naturally  rather  of  a 
difliident  disposition,  and  more  inclined  to  an  excess 
of  modesty — if  that  may  be  considered  a  fault — than 
the  contrary.  My  dislike  to  lose  time,  however,  I 
may  claim  conscientiously  among  the  list  of  my  few 
good  qualifications.  I  cannot  say  that  the  excuse  I 
gave  the  naturalist  for  declining  his  invitation  was 
altogether  a  real  one,  for  the  fact  was,  he  rather  bored 
me  than  otherwise;  though  even  had  his  good  quali- 
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tics  been  a  thousand  times  higher,  and  his  cottage  a 
perfect  paradise,  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to 
remain. 

I  now  came  in  sight  of  the  inn.  As  I  approached 
it  I  saw  the  landlord  standing  at  the  door,  evidently 
watching  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  had  reached  him  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  received  me  with  an  expression 
of  satisfaction. 

**  You  can't  think,"  he  said,  ''how  pleased  I  am  to 
tee  you.  I  was  half  afraid  that  sulky  fellow,  the 
naturalist,  would  have  tempted  you  to  remain  with 
him ;  although,  if  you  could  find  any  attraction  about 
him,  your  taste  must  differ  very  considerably  from  mine, 
for  a  more  objectionable  mortal  I  never  met  with." 

"Well,"  I  said,  in  a  somewhat  deprecatory  tone, 
•*I  must  admit  his  society  might  have  been  more 
agreeable,  though  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  state-  he 
received  me  in  a  very  hospitable  manner,  and  did  the 
best  he  could  for  me." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  the  landlord,  "  for  I 
should  hardly  have  given  him  credit  for  it  But,  as  it 
is  rather  a  long  walk  from  his  house,  and  the  day  is 
hot,  you  must  feel  tired  and  thirsty.  Walk  in,  and 
let  me  offer  you  some  refreshment,  and  I  shall  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  you  to  my  wife 
and  daughters,  who  will  be  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  invitation,  and  readily  ac- 
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cepted  it;  in  (kct,  it  would  have  been  reprehensible 
on  my  part  as  an  officer  to  have  declined  an  intro- 
duction to  the  ladies.  I  accompanied  the  landlord 
into  the  house,  when  he  conducted  me  into  a  sitting- 
room,  where  I  found  a  good-looking,  matronly,  and 
lady-like  woman,  with  two  remarkably  handsome  girls 
her  daughters.  I  must  candidly  confess  the  si^t 
made  a  great  impr^sion  on  me,  for  with  the  exception 
of  Alice,  the  betrothed  of  the  assistant-surgeon,  I  had 


not  been  in  the  society  of  any  ladies  since  leaving 
England,  and  their  presence  had  a  very  agreeable 
effect  on  me,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  friendly 
reception  they  gave  me. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  the  landlord,  introducing 
me,  "  is  the  one  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday 
evening,  as  having  refused  our  invitation  in  order  that 
he  might  visit  the  naturalist.  After  all  it  was  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  like  to 
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converse  with  his  countTyman.  At  the  same  time, 
although  doubtless  he  will  not  admit  it,  I  very  much 
suspect  he  has  no  wish  to  renew  the  visit.  Now,  my 
dearSy  make  him  as  comfortable  as  you  can,  for  I 
wish  to  prove  to  him  that  the  reception  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  foreigners  who  are  cast  upon 
our  shores  is  certainly  not  less  friendly  than  that 
which  a  foreigner  would  receive  ,if  wrecked  on  the 
hospitable  shores  of  Britain." 

I  must  say  the  landlady  and  her  daughters  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  innkeeper's  recommenda- 
tion. "  As  long  as  it  may  please  you  to  remain  with 
us,"  they  said,  "  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  amuse  you, 
though  from  the  superior  society  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  mix  in,  no  doubt  you  will  find  our  reception 
hardly  equal  to  your  merits.  We  trust,  however,  you 
will  have  sufficient  gallantry  to  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Had  we  known  you  were  going  to  spend  the 
day  with  us,  we  would  have  contrived  some  little  plan 
for  your  amusement,  but  doubtless  we  shall  be  able  to 
devise  something  for  to-morrow." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "I  am  grateful  for  your 
offer,  but  I  must  presently  continue  my  journey. 
Affairs  of  the  greatest,  importance  require  my  i)re- 
sence  in  the  capital,  sorely  as  it  will  grieve  me  to 
leave  you." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Perdita,  the  eldest  girl,  a  beautiful 
brunette,  "I  understand  all.     You  must  have  had  a 
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fine  description  of  us  from  that  amiable  naturalist ; 
but  I  can  assure  you,  if  you  stop  with  us  a  day  or 
two,  you  will  find  we  are  not  quite  so  black  as  he 
has  painted  us." 

"  I  assure  you,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  hear  him  mention 
one  word  against  you," — which,  by  the  bye,  was  not 
altogether  the  truth,  but  my  wish  to  avert  any  painful 
feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  amiable  girl  will  plead 


my  excuse, — "  and  I  fear  you  judge  my  countryman 
rather  severely.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  so  amiable  as  he 
might  be,  as  I  have  personally  experienced.  At  the 
same  time  great  excuses  may  be  made  for  him,  espe- 
cially when  the  terrible  misfortune  under  which  he  is 
labouring  is  taken  into  consideration." 

"  That  his  case  is  a  sad  one  I  admit,"  said  Perdita ; 
"  but  whose  fault  was  it  but  his  own  ?  " 

*'  He  was  not  aware,"  said  I,  "  that  the  thoughtless 
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wish  he  ttltered  would  be  fulfilled  in  so  torible  a 
manner." 

"  And  there,  again,  whose  &iult  was  it  but  his  own  ? 
Had  he  used  merdy  common  discretion,  it  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  know  perfectly  well  the  danger 
tliat  exists  in  Ihis  island  to  all  foreigners  who  make 
use  of  the  blessings  with  which  it  abounds  in  a 
thoughtless  or  reckless  manner.  He,  above  aU 
others,  has  only  himself  to  blame,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  giren  any  human  being  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  we  offered  him  in  this  house;  but," 
she  continued, — drawing  up  her  form  to  its  full  height, 
and  with  an  expression  of  spite  on  her  pretty  coun- 
tenance I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  capable  of 
wearily, — "he  quitted  our  society  to  live  in  a  world 
inhabited  solely  by  insects,  and  I  sincerely  wish  him 
joy  of  his  choice." 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  I  said,  "  that  his  choice  was  a 
most  execrable  one.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  misfortune,  and  you  ought  to  for- 
give him." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  that  shows  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  more,"  said  the  mother,  "  than  the  return 
we  experience  for  the  hospitality  we  offer.  I  have 
known  foreigners  positively  indignant  with  us  because 
every  wish  they  utter  is  accomplished." 

"  But  they  don't  know,"  1  said  in  excuse,  "  the 
dangers  which  surround  them." 
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"All  they  have  to  do,"  said  the  mother,  "  is  to  wish 
with  forethought  and  moderation.  If  we  had  but  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  for  a  few  days  longer,  I  am 
fully  convinced  we  could  instruct  you  in  the  method 
to  live  happily  in  this  island,  and  without  the  slightest 
danger  awaiting  you." 

Of  course  I  told  her  I  should  have  been  delighted 
to  receive  any  instructions  from  her,  but  that  my 
unhappy  fate  withheld  me. 

"  Well,"  said  Perdita,  "  at  any  rate  we  must  insist 
on  your  remaining  the  day  with  us." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  again  offering  an  objection, 
when  the  landlord  entered  with  some  refreshment  he 
had  prepared  for  me,  which  he  placed  on  the  table. 
I  must  say  the  sight  of  the  repast  tempted  me  ex- 
ceedingly, and  I  mentally  thought — but  not  unkindly 
— how  different  were  the  good  things  I  saw  before  me 
to  the  homely  meals  I  had  partaken  of  at  the  house 
of  the  naturalist.  There  were  no  fewer  than  four 
dishes,  comprising  fish,  poultry,  and  meat,  as  well  as 
several  tempting-looking  tarts.  Two  bottles  of  wine 
were  on  the  table,  with  the  dew  on  the  surface, 
showing  they  had  been  iced,  numerous  kinds  of 
delicious  fruits,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  could 
tempt  the  appetite  of  an  epicure,  much  more  that  of 
a  hungry  and  thirsty  wayfaring  midshipman.  In  spite 
of  my  opposition,  the  landlord  and  the  pretty  Perdita 
insisted  on  waiting  on  me  during  the  meal.     And  a 
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most  delicious  one  it  was  indeed.     I  do  not  remember 

any  repast  during  my  life  which  I  enjoyed  more 
ihoroughly.  During  the  course  of  it,  conversation  was 
carried  on  most  fluently,  all  the  family  \7ing  with 
one  another  who  should  make  themscives  the  most 
agreeable. 

When  the  lejiast  was  over,  the  landlord  said  to  me : 
"  You  must  feel  tired  with  your  long  walk  in  the  sun  ; 
take  my  advice,  and  rest  a  little  before  you  think  of 
starting  again.  Perhaps  when  you  awake  you  may  be 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  may  listen  to  our 
entreaties  for  you  to  spend  the  day  with  us.  It  is 
now  nearly  noon,  and  we  are  all  accustomed  in  this 
country,  during  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  take  an  hour's 
nap  in  the  daytime." 

I  gallantly  refused  for  some  time,  when  at  last  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  (for  to  say  the  truth  I  had  no 
inclination  to  continue  my  road)  that  I  might  be 
keeping  the  others  from  their  repose,  so  at  last  1 
acceded,  and  the  landlord  conducted  me  to  a  little 
bedroom.  There  I  threw  myself  on  a  couch,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  looked  out  of  the  lattice  window, 
and  by  the  shadow  of  the  trees  thrown  on  the  ground 
I  perceived  that  noon  must  have  passed  some  rime, 
and  I  now  felt  I  ought  to  continue  my  journey  if  I 
intended  doing  so,  though  I  was  greatly  inclined  to 
accept  the  landlord's  invitation,  and  remain  with  them 
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till  the  next  day.  My  irresolution  vanished  when  I 
quitted  my  room,  for  the  first  objects  that  met  my. 
gaze  were  Perdita  and  her  sister,  with  the  most 
tempting  sun-bonnets  on  their  heads,  preparing  to 
leave  the  house. 

"  We  are  going  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,"  said 
Perdita ;  "  will  you  not  accompany  us  ?  " 


Ail  my  good  resolutions  vanished  at  the  request,  and 
I  determined  to  delay  my  departure  till  the  morrow. 

We  now  quitted  the  house,  and  the  young  ladies 
conducted  me  through  a  beautiful  garden,  with  flowers 
and  shrubs  rising  high  above  our  heads,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  screen  us  from  the  sun,  yet  leaving  a  path 
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iridc  enough  to  allow  lu  to  walk  together  without 
diActilty.  [)Qrii)f[  ooi  stioO  the  coa^-rrsation  torned 
on  the  iibiid  aod  its  inhabitants,  with  its  peculiar 
power  of  graoting  to  (oidgDcrs  every  wish  tfaej 
Ibmied. 

•■  If  yuo  lliink  for  a  mooicot,''  said  Perdita,  "  you 
OHM  admit  the  absurdiij  of  being  surprised  that  any 
ptepoatooaa  wish  should  bring  its  o«ii  punishment. 
An  yon  have  to  do  is  to  b^in  in  moderation,  and 
then  incrcaM  the  magnitude  of  youi  wishes  as  you 
pin  exjierience.  Now  let  mc  give  you  a  lesson. 
'ITiinlt  of  something  in  moderation,  and  it  mil  be 
accorded  you  without  any  disagreeable  results  arising 
from  it" 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  correct,  but  it  now 
appears  to  me  that  she  said  this  with  sometliing  of  a 
tremulous- like  significancy  in  her  tone,  although  it  did 
not  strike  me  at  the  moment  Determining  to  profit 
by  the  lesson  she  was  about  to  give  me,  I  reflected 
for  a  moment,  and  then  wished  I  could  see  some 
flower  of  extraordinary  beauty  to  present  to  my  fair 
instructress.  I  had  hardly  formed  the  wish  when  I 
•aw  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  before  me  a  most  beautiful 
flower  of  the  orchid  tribe.  I  immediately  advanced, 
and,  having  plucked  it,  presented  it  to  her.  She 
received  it  with  a  little  hesitation  in  her  manner, 
blushing  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  but,  quickly 
recovering  herself,   she    accepted   it  gratefully  and 
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placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  we  then  continued  our 
walk.  The  further  we  went  the  more  was  I  struck 
with  the  sound  sense  and  amiable  disposition  of  my 
companion,  for,  to  say  the  tnith,  her  sister  had  fallen 
somewhat  behind  us,  possibly  from  the  pathway 
having  become  narrower,  but  on  that  point  my 
memory  is  not  quite  certain.     The  longer  I  was  in 


her  society  the  greater  became  my  admiration,  and 
at  last  (I  may  as  well  tell  the  whole  truth  at  once) 
I  began  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Still, 
I  knew  that  I  had  but  one  day  before  me,  and  I 
battled  against  the  temptation,  powerful  as  it  was. 
Onward  we  went — my  admiration  for  Perdita  be- 
coming stronger  the  while — till  the  country  opened, 
and  we  came  to  some  fine  pastures,  on  which  many 


cattle  were  grazing.  The  idea  now  came  into  my 
heatl  in  what  manner  I  could  raise  in  Penlita's  breaal 
the  same  feeling  which  had  suddenly  acquired  such 
power  in  my  own,  and  1  reflected  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  form  some  wish  by  which  it  could 
be  accomplished.  I  knew  perfectly  well  the  admira- 
tion in  which  all  young  girls  hold  any  deed  of  heroism, 
and  especially  if  the  act  rescues  themselves  from 
some  terrible  danger.  From  the  generous  affectionate 
disposition  which  I  could  easily  [wrceive  was  natural 
to  Perdita,  I  began  io  lonsider  what  deed  I  could 
perform  to  ensure  so  desirable  a  result,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  the  moment  I  had  succeeded  she 
would  feel  for  me  the  greatest  gratitude,  if  not  positive 
affection. 

I  had  now  to  determine  what  particular  feat  I 
would  perform.  My  first  and  natural  idea,  from 
seeing  the  cattle  around  me,  was  that  an  infuriated 
bull  would  serve  my  purpose;  but  upon  second 
thoughts  I  dismissed  this  idea,  two  insuperable  ob- 
jections presenting  themselves.  There  was,  in  the 
first  place,  an  absence  of  originality  about  it,  inas- 
much as  in  many  tales  I  had  heard,  a  bull  was 
generally  the  turning-point  where  a  young  lady's 
indifi'erence  or  aversion  to  her  admirer  changed  to 
positive  affection.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
an  appearance  of  charlatanism  about  it  In  fact,  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  had  only  to  wish  the  bull 
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to  make  an  attack,  and  that  I  should  kill  him,  for  it 
to  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  courage  I 
should  show  upon  the  occasion  would  be  merely 
sham,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  British  sailor.  I 
now  began  to  reflect  on  some  other  plan,  and  the 
idea  of  rescuing  her  from  drowning  presented  itself 


to  my  imagination.  It  is  true  there  was  in  this 
also  a  want  of  originality,  as  I  had  heard  of  similar 
cases ;  but  as  no  better  offered  itself  to  me  I  resolved 
to  adopt  it.  I  had  hardly  come  to  a  determination 
on  the  subject  when  I  saw  before  us  a  stream  about 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  broad,  crossed  by  a  slight 
wooden  bridge. 


We  sdll  condatied  onwazdi,  ibe  nster  lenuuning 
cocnidenbly  in  the  rear,  and  yAta  Perdita  and  I 
faad  Rached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  it  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  she  fras  plunged  into  the  water.  Her 
BMer  icreained  when  she  saw  the  accident,  and 
robed  finmrd  to  the  bank,  but  before  she  had 
reached  it,  I  had  completely  aucceeded  in  rescuing 
Pcrdita  froni  the  stream.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  be 
diaai^inted,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  neither  Perdita  nor 
her  sister  seemed  at  first  to  show  any  particular  gtafi- 
tude,  and  I  even  thought  the  former  looked  somewhat 
spitefully  at  me.  Possibly,  afler  all,  it  was  my  own 
guil^  conscience  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion ; 
for  now  that  I  can  look  upon  the  question  with  the 
eye  of  mature  years,  I  must  admit  I  had  done  a  most 
ungentlemanly  act,  and  it  has  weighed  on  my  mind 
ever  since ;  for  there  was  no  more  danger  to  me  in 
rescuing  Perdita  from  the  water  than  there  would 
have  been  in  saving  her  from  an  atUck  by  a  bull, 
and  certainly  the  effects  from  the  latter  would  have 
been  less  distressing.  However,  if  many  years  of 
sorrow  for  a  fault  can  atone  for  it,  I  may  claim  abso- 
lution, from  the  unceasing  regret  I  have  since  felt  for 
my  unworthy  conduct 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

My  remorse  at  my  ungentlemanly  behaviour — I  am  undecided 
whether  to  continue  my  journey  the  next  day  or  remain  some 
time  with  the  innkeeper — I  accompany  the  family  to  a  village 
ball  in  the  evening,  and  the  results. 


T  DO  not  think  I  ever  felt  more  compunction  in 
my  life  than  when  I  attempted  to  express  my 
sympathy  for  the  accident  which  had  occurred  to 
Perdita.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  catastrophe 
was  my  own  work,  and  yet  I  pretended  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  at  the  lamentable  condition  my 
heroine  was  in.  The  only  consolation  I  have  in  the 
remembrance  is  the  shame  I  felt  at  my  own  conduct ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  it  that  I  wonder  Perdita  and  her 
sister  did  not  see  through  the  flimsy  disguise  of  con- 
dolences which  I  poured  into  their  ears,  and  suspect 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  However, 
fortunately,  they  appeared  to  accept  my  sympathy  in 
good  faith,  and  we  now  turned  our  steps  homewards, 
Perdita  leaning  on  my  arm  for  support,  and  th^king 
me  in  the  most  fervent  manner  for  my  gallant  be- 
haviour on  the  occasion.     Oh !  how  I  wished  her  at 
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the  moment  to  be  silent,  for  every  expression  she              J 

made  use  of  was  felt  by  ine  as  a  culling  sarcasm.                        1 

As  we  approaclied  the  house  another  idea  came 

over  me — in  what  manner  should  I  be  received  by 

Perdila's  parents?     And  here  again  was  a  proof  of 

tlic  effects  of  a  guihy  conscience.     It  was  impossible 

1 

£M. 

'■ 
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for  them  to  be  sure  that  I  had  in  the  sHghtest  manner 
been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  but  I  felt  they  might 
suspect  rae,  if  not  discover  how  ungentleraanly  had 
been  my  conduct  It  may  here  be  said  that  I  should 
have  done  myself  more  credit  if  I  had  concealed  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  reader,  but,  as  I  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning  that  my  narrative  should 
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be  a  truthful  one,  I  had  no  alternative ;  at  the  same 
time  I  can  conscientiously  state  that  I  have  since 
bitterly  repented  my  conduct. 

We  now  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  I  saw 
both  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  standing  in  the 
doon^'ay  as  if  watching  for  us.  Here  I  acknowledge 
a  feeling  of  alarm  came  over  me.  I  trust  I  have 
naturally  no  lack  of  courage,  but  the  danger  I 
dreaded  was  perhaps  the  only  one  a  British  sailor 
can  be  excused  for  fearing,  and  that  was  the  tone  of 
an  angry  woman.  I  anticipated  that  when  Perdita's 
mother  saw  the  state  her  daughter  was  in,  she  would 
accuse  me  of  being  the  cause,  little  dreaming  at  the 
time  how  just  the  accusation  would  be.  She  was  a 
fine  handsome-looking  woman,  but  notwithstanding 
her  manners  were  amiable,  there  was  a  peculiarly 
strong-minded  expression  about  her  features  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that,  on  occasions  when  her 
temper  was  roused,  she  could  express  herself  in 
terms  more  declamatory  than  logical.  But  if  such 
were  really  the  case,  thanks  to  the  behaviour  of  my 
charming  companion  whom  I  had  so  cruelly  ill- 
treated,  I  escaped  any  exhibition  of  it.  True,  the 
moment  she  saw  the  deplorable  condition  of  her 
daughter,  impelled  by  maternal  anxiety  she  rushed 
forward  to  ask  the  cause ;  but  before  she  could  utter 
a  word  Perdita  said  to  her : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mother !  you  little  know  the  debt  ol 
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oUigation  you  are  under  to  our  fhend.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  undaunted  bravery  and  self-possession, 
we  should  never  have  met  again.  It  is  only  through 
his  exertions  and  presence  of  mind  that  I  have  es- 
caped dealh." 

Her  sister  also  corroborated  her  statement,  and 
even  spoke  of  my  behaviour  in  a  more  compli- 
mentary manner  than  did  Perdita  herself.  Her 
mother  inquired  of  the  youngest  daughter  in  what 
manner  the  accident  liad  happened,  and  she,  having 
been  on  the  bank  at  the  time,  saiv  the  whole  of  it, 
aad  was  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
l.llllliiiiliiiii  than  I  could  have  done  myself.  I  will 
not  follow  her  description,  as  it  would  tend  to  make 
me  still  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  compliments  she  paid  me  on 
what  she  called  my  "  gallantry  "  were  profuse  in  the 
extreme.  The  mother,  whose  anger  I  had  dreaded, 
thanked  me  in  warm  terms  for  the  service  I  had 
rendered  her  daughter,  for  which  I  merely  bowed 
my  acknowledgments,  and  then,  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  sister,  Perdita  retired  into  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  dry  garments. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  me,  the  innkeeper  took 
my  hand,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
thanked  me  for  saving  the  life  of  his  child,  little 
dreaming  how  painful  his  gratitude  was  to  me.  I 
now  determined  at  any  cost  to  stop.  If  possible,  the 
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current  of  compliments  showered  on  me,  and  I  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  change  the  conversation.  I 
begged  to  assure  him  I  had  only  done  my  duty  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  and  here,  I  may  state  to  my 
credit,  I  blushed  so  deeply  that  he  easily  perceived  it, 
and  said : 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,  your  modesty  is  greater 
than  it  need  be.  What  you  have  done  does  you  great 
honour,  but,  as  the  repetition  of  our  expressions  of 
gratitude  appears  painful  to  you,  we  will  say  no  more 
on  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  believe  me  that  the 
esteem  we  hold  you  in  is  not  the  less  for  our  silence." 

**!  should  lie  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  say 
no  more  about  it,  for  candidly  it  pains  me,*' — dnwgji 
little  did  he  dream  in  what  way. 

"  But  I  trust,"  he  said, "  except  for  this  disagreeable 
termination  you  have  enjoyed  your  walk?" 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  The  country 
seems  lovely  in  the  extreme.  I  am,  however,  rather 
surprised  to  find  so  few  inhabitants." 

"  As  you  get  nearer  to  the  capital  you  will  find  the 
population  far  more  numerous.  True,  it  is  somewhat 
sparse  about  here,  though  we  have  several  large  villages 
not  far  distant  from  us,  and  if  you  will  honour  us  with 
your  company  for  a  few  days  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
show  them  to  you,  and  introduce  you  to  all  my  ac- 
quaintance, who,  I  need  hardly  say,  will  be  delighted 
to  see  you." 
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"  I  should  willingly  have  accepted  your  invitation," 
I  eaid,  "  were  I  not  obliged  to  continue  my  journey 
to-morrow.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  something  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  perhaps  tl  might  noi  altogether  be  without 
benefit  to  me,  as  I  should  then  possibly  not  find  the 
oliange  so  abrupt  when  I  arrived  in  the  densely -popu- 
lated capital." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  landlord,  "  if  you  admit 
so  much,  why  not  follow  my  advice  and  remain 
with  us?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  when,  noticing  my  per- 
plexity, he  said  to  me : 

"  You  should  also  remember  that,  if  it  is  your  wish 
to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  note  their 
habits  and  manners,  you  ought  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  of  the  rural  districts  as  of  the 
city ;  for,  like  all  other  countries,  I  suppose,  a  great 
diflerence  exists  l>etween  them." 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready,"  I  replied,  "  to  admit  the 
truth  of  your  argument ;  still,  when  a  person  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  accomplish  a  task,  he  ought  not 
to  allow  anything  to  stand  in  his  way,  and  1  must 
continue  my  road  to-morrow," 

Here  the  innkeeper's  wife  joined  us,  and  I  heard 
with  great  satisfacdon  that  Perdita  had  suffered  no 
inconvenience  from  her  accident,  and  that  in  a  few 
moments  she  would  join  us. 
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I  now  stood  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  chatting  with  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry, 
which  I  admit  interested  me  exceedingly,  and  my 
refusals  to  follow  their  advice  and  remain  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  became  gradually  fainter  and 
weaker,  until  I  felt  that,  unless  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  occurred,  I  should  be  unable  to  keep 
my  determination  of  pursuing  my  journey  the  next 
morning.  So  far,  however,  from  any  such  circumstance 
presenting  itself,  Perdita  and  her  sister  now  joined 
us;  and  so  lovely  did  the  former  appear,  that  I  felt 
I  could  resist  no  wish  she  might  utter,  and  that  if  she 
requested  me  to  remain,  I  should  be  as  completely 
captive  to  her  will  as  if  I  had  been  a  prisoner  in  a 
dungeon.  To  say  the  truth,  Perdita  seemed  almost 
to  have  gained  in  beauty  since  her  accident.  As  she 
advanced  towards  me,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
again  thanking  me  for  having  saved  her  life,  her 
father,  anticipating  her  thought,  said : 

"  My  dear,  we  have  determined,  by  way  of  sparing 
the  modesty  of  our  friend,  to  offer  him  no  more 
thanks  for  his  gallant  act  in  having  rescued  you  from 
the  water,  so  instead  of  saying  anything  further  on 
the  subject,  use  your  influence  with  him  another  way, 
and  beg  him  to  remain  a  little  longer  with  us." 

"  If  you  do  not,"  said  the  innkeeper's  wife,  laughing, 
and  addressing  herself  to  me,  "  I  shall  consider  you 
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as  destitute  of  taste  as  your  friend  the  naturalist,  who 
preferred  living  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  surrounded 
by  insects,  to  the  society  of  my  daughters." 

^'Or  perhaps,  my  dear  mother,'*  said  Perdita,  **he 
may  think  that  our  life  is  always  as  dull  as  it  is  to^ay, 
and  that  we  have  no  other  society  but  our  own  family. 
But  in  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  for  we  have 
occasionally  most  delightful  balls  and  parties,  in 
which  we  experience  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
happiness." 

"You  surprise  me,"  I  said;  "I  have  never  seen, 
since  I  have  been  in  the  island,  any  building  large 
enough  to  allow  of  a  ball  being  given  in  it" 

•*  But  did  it  never  strike  you,"  said  Perdita,  "  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  a  ball  should  be  given 
within  a  building  ?  It  does  not  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  a  ball  to  have  it  within  four  walls,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  as  delightful  in  the  open  air, 
or  why  the  smooth  surface  of  a  large  even  lawn  may 
not  be  as  agreeable  as  the  floor  of  a  room ;  or  what 
advantage  the  smoky  light  of  lamps  and  candles  can 
have  over  either  the  clear,  calm  light  of  the  beautiful 
moon,  or,  in  her  absence,  the  firmament  lit  up  with 
countless  myriads  of  bright  stars,  while  millions  of 
fire-flies,  with  their  tiny  lights,  are  flashing  around  us." 

"  I  must  say  the  description  you  give  is  a  tempting 
one  indeed,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  so  from  the  strange 
contrast  your  climate  presents  to  our  owa     A  ball 
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given  under  the  circumstances  you  mention  must 
present  great  attractions,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
see  one,  if  I  could  do  so  without  loss  of  time." 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Perdita's  sister,  "  if 
you  could  see  one  to-night,  so  as  to  continue  your 
road  to-morrow." 

"Exactly  so,  ungallant  as  you  may  think  me  for 
saying  it,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  I  half  expect  you 
are  not  so  firm  on  the  subject  as  you  would  wish  to 
appear.  Now  let  this  determine  you.  A  village  ball 
is  to  be  given  to-night  about  a  mile  from  here,  at 
which  my  daughters  intended  to  be  present  had  you 
not  been  staying  with  us.  What  say  you  to  accom- 
panying them  ?  I  can  assure  you  of  a  most  welcome 
reception.  If  you  consider  there  are  sufficient  attrac- 
tions amongst  us  to  induce  you  to  stay  longer,  why, 
then  remain ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  your  curiosity 
as  to  our  village  mode  of  life  be  fully  gratified, 
continue  your  road,  and  we  will  offer  no  further  im- 
pediment The  place  of  meeting  is  not  so  far  off 
but  that  you  may  reach  it  easily  on  foot,  as  there  is 
a  short  cut  through  our  garden  which  considerably 
diminishes  the  distance.  I  must,  of  course,  remain 
at  home  to  attend  to  my  business — which,  by  the  bye, 
is  not  very  abundant  at  the  present  time — and  you 
can  act  as  escort  to  my  wife  and  daughters.  Now,  is 
it  a  bargain  ?  * 
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inquired  what  ailed  her,  when  she  appeared  ero- 
bairassed  for  the  moment,  and  then,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  she  rose  from  her  seat  without  answering 
me,  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

I  now  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  in  solitude, 
reflecting  over  what  course  I  should  adopt.  I  felt 
every  moment  was  increasing  the  difficulty  of  con- 


tinuing in  my  purpose,  as  I  could  not  disguise  the 
strong  probability  that  the  cause  of  Perdita's  behaviour 
was  that  my  wish  had  been  accomplished,  and  her 
admiration  for  me  had  become  as  strong  as  mine  for 
!ier  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  leave  her.  Still  I  might  be  mistaken,  and 
her  singular  behaviour  was,  perhaps,  caused  by  some 
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other  circumstance  than  the  one  I  attributed  it  to ; 
and  if  such  was  the  case,  how  ridiculous  I  should 
appear  if  I  were  to  give  up  the  determination  I  had 
arrived  at  without  being  certain  on  the  point !  I  now 
reflected  deeply  on  the  course  I  should  adopt,  and  at 
last  came  to  the  resolution  to  have  that  evening  a 
dear  understanding  with  Perdita,  and  in  case  I  found 
her  admiration  for  me  resemble  even  in  a  slight  degree 
that  which  I  entertained  for  her,  I  would  not  think  of 
quitting  her,  but  offer  to  serve  seven  years  to  her 
father,  as  Jacob  did  to  Laban,  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  would  allow  me  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  strolled  about  the  garden  till  it  should  be 
time  to  accompany  the  innkeeper's  wife  and  daughters 
to  the  ball. 

Evening  was  now  setting  in,  when  the  younger 
daughter  came  to  tell  me  they  were  in  readiness  to 
start,  and  shortly  aftem-ards  Perdita  and  her  mother 
joined  us.  As  I  said  before,  there  was  a  short  cut 
to  our  place  of  meeting  through  the  garden,  and  we 
at  once  proceeded  on  our  road,  the  mother  and 
younger  daughter  walking  in  front  of  us,  and  Perdita 
leaning  on  my  arm  following  them.  After  we  had 
left  the  house  but  a  short  time  night  fairly  set  in, 
which  appeared  the  darker  in  consequence  of  the 
shrubs  overhanging  our  heads.  My  hostess  and  her 
daughter,  knowing  the  way  perfectly  well,  got  some- 
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what  in  advance  of  us;  for,  although  Perdita  was 
equally  acquainted  with  the  locality,  I,  being  a 
stranger  to  it,  hardly  walked  so  fast.  Though  little 
conversation  passed,  I  felt  there  was  a  strong  sym- 
pathy between  us — in  fact,  that  she  entertained  for 
me  the  same  affection  I  did  for  her :  but  even  then 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  the  possibility  that 
I  might  be  mistaken,  and  over  and  over  again  did 
the  desire  come  into  my  head  to  put  the  question  to 
her,  yet  I  did  not  do  so,  whether  from  want  of  nerve 
or  from  any  other  cause  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

We  continued  thus  silently  on  our  path,  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  the  mother  and  daughter  in- 
creasing as  we  went  on,  till  we  had  emerged  into  the 
open  countr)'.  Perdita  then  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  a  conversation,  which  I  took  up 
willingly,  as  it  somewhat  relieved  my  mind  from  the 
half-painful  half-pleasurable  state  it  had  been  in  before 
we  quitted  the  shrubbery.  She  now  talked  of  the  ball 
and  the  partners  she  would  introduce  me  to,  and  gave 
a  description  of  their  appearance  and  qualifications. 

"After  all,"  I  said  to  her  gallantly,  when  she  had 
concluded,  "  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  among 
them  that  possesses  half  the  attractions  you  do." 

"  You  naughty  boy,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  talk 
in  that  manner." 

Never  did  any  mortal,  wishing  to  make  himself 
interesting,  meet  with  a  more  cruel  rebuff.     In  fact, 

u  2 
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looking  at  it,  as  I  do  now,  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
it  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  penance  sufficient  to 
absolve  me  from  the  ungentlemanly  act  I  had  com- 
mitted in  wishing  the  bridge  to  break  under  her. 
The  compliment  I  had  paid  had  been  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  gallantry,  and,  I  flattered  myself, 
was  one  which  might  be  appropriately  addressed  by 
a  gentleman  and  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  to 
the  lidy  of  his  affections ;  and  yet  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  manly  pride  and  satis&ction  were  at  the 
highest,  to  be  called  a  "naughty  boy"  was  a  blow 
that  struck  home  to  my  very  heart.  Even  on  the 
c|uarter-deck,  great  as  the  conventional  distance  may 
be  between  the  midshipmen  and  the  lieutenants,  and 
even  the  captain  himself,  yet  when  he  condescends 
to  address  us,  we  are  always  styled  "young  gentle- 
men," although  I  believe  there  is  not  a  midshipman 
in  the  service  who  would  not  object  to  the  appella- 
tion of  "young"  being  applied  to  him  by  any  one 
but  his  superior  officer. 

I  now  remained  silent,  although  Perdita  talked 
incessantly  of  the  pleasure  she  expected  to  receive 
at  the  ball.     At  last  I  remarked : 

*'You  have  spoken  a  good  deal  of  the  ladies  I 
am  likely  to  meet, — arc  there  then  no  interesting 
gentlemen  ?  " 

I  suppose  I  must  have,  though  unintentionally,  placed 
some  point  in  my  tone,  for  she  said,  good-humouredly : 
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"  There,  come  now,  don't  be  angry.  I  admit  there 
will  be  many  very  attractive  at  the  ball,  but  none 
amongst  them  will  be  half  as  attractive  as  yourself, 
and  that  you  will  easily  perceive  by  the  civilities  and 
courtesy  you  will  receive  from  the  ladies.  There, 
now,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  content  with  that." 

I  said  nothing,  however,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
still  felt  greatly  aimoyed,  for  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  Perdita's  last  remark  rather  increased  the 
affront  she  had  already  offered  me.  At  my  time  of 
life  I  did  not  like  to  be  addressed  in  that  manner. 
I  was  above  it,  and  although  I  might  labour  under 
the  misfortune  of  being  younger  than  she  was,  and 
not  so  tall,  the  sting  of  her  words  was  rather  the 
sharper  for  that.  We  now  continued  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and 
both  then  seemed  to  forget  our  ill-temper,  and  walked 
rapidly  on  to  the  place  of  meeting.  When  we  ar- 
rived we  found  possibly  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  assembled.  Most  of  them  were 
young,  and  dancing  with  great  energy,  and  I  must 
say  with  considerable  grace,  to  the  music,  which, 
though  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  were  of  a 
somewhat  rustic  description — a  pipe,  tabor,  violin, 
flute,  and  pan  dean  pipes — was  remarkably  well 
played.  We  had  now  joined  Perdita's  mother  and 
sister,  and  remained  watching  the  dancers  til!  the 
dance  was  over,  and  then  Perdita,  as  she  had  pro- 
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mised,  introduced  me  to  a  partoer  for  the  next.  I 
must  say  she  had  kept  her  word  in  finding  me  one 
of  many  attractions.  The  lady  was  a  handsome 
blonde,  chatty,  by  no  means  destitute  of  good  sense, 
and,  what  was  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  she 
was  an  excellent  dancer.  Perhaps  it  might  be  thought, 
and  with  justice,  that  I  ought  to  have  asked  Perdita 


or  her  sister  to  dance,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was 
somewhat  out  of  humour  at  the  time,  and  I  wished 
to  show  them — Perdita  especially — that  much  as  I 
admired  her,  I  was  not  so  far  enthralled  by  her  at- 
tractions as  to  become  her  slave.  At  the  same  time, 
during  our  dance  I  could  not  help  casting  glances 
at  Perdita,  who  had  for  a  partner  a  very  handsome- 
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looking  young  fellow,  evidently  a  fanner,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  much  pleased  with  his  companion.  I 
must  candidly  admit  I  began  to  feel  exceedingly 
jealous  and  out  of  humour,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
frame  of  mind  was  noticec!  by  others  as  well ;  for 
ray  partner,  though  affable  enough  at  the  cororoence- 
ment  of  the  dance,  suddenly  became  silent  and  indif- 


ferent, and  now  went  through  the  figures  of  the  dance 
more  like  an  automaton  than  a  person  interested  in 
it ;  and  on  its  conclusion,  without  addressing  a  word 
to  me,  she  left  me  and  went  to  join  her  mother. 

I  now  looked  round  for  Perdita,  but  could  not  find 
her,  although  the  moon  was  shining  with  great  bril- 
liancy, and  I  could  see  dbtinctly  every  person  on  the 
lawn.     Suddenly  it  stiuck  me  I  saw  her  and  the  young 
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Tanner  leisurely  walking  together  aX  some  distance  from 
the  orchestra.  I  advanced,  b  a  vety  angfy  frame  of 
niBd,  t»  «MC  them,  bat  before  1  had  rewted  Umm 
Pndita  qnttud  the  ub  of  h«  ctviUer  i 


1 


*<  Wdl,"  riie  md,  *<  m  jou  do  not  mob  uidiiied  to 
•A  me  to  dUMc  Willi  Ton,  I  dull  pli^Oe  put  gftke: 
atvalier,  and  beg  yoa  to  duice  with  me,  aod  you  nuut 
be  ttngallsot  indeed  if  you  rafiue  me." 

Aldxngh  she  nid  thii  in  a  vety  amiable  manner, 
I  must  confess  I  did  feel  strongly  inclined  to  refiise 
her,  and  possibly  should  have  done  so  had  I  not  seen 
the  young  farmer,  with  whom  she  had  lately  been 
dancing,  watching  us  from  a  distance.  To  spite  hitn 
I  offered  her  my  arm,  and  immediately  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  orchestra,  where  the  different  couples 
were  already  taking  their  places.  I  behaved  as  gal- 
lantly as  possible  to  Perdita,  talking  to  her  incessantly, 
not  from  the  love  I  bore  her  at  the  moment,  but  sol^ 
to  annoy  my  rival.  Indeed  I  almost  expect  I  was  too 
demonstrative  on  the  occasion,  as  Perdita  seemed 
rather  perplexed,  and  answered  my  civilities  between 
the  pauses  of  the  dance  in  a  cool  manner,  as  if  she 
thought  some  one  might  notice  us.  This  again  raised 
my  jealousy,  and  I  continued  more  openly  still  my 
familiarity  of  behaviour  till  the  dance  was  over,  when 
she  left  me  so  suddenly  that  she  appeared  almost  to 
have  vanished. 
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Enraged  at  hei  conduct,  I  endeavoured  to  find  her, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  remarks  that  were  made  to 
me  by  different  persons  I  met  with,  all  of  whom 
seemed  most  amiably  inclined.  At  last  I  retired 
utider  a  clump  of  trees,  and  attempted  to  reflect  on 
the  peculiarities  of  my  position.     I  much  dreaded 


becoming  an  object  of  ridicule  to  any  one.  I  cer- 
tainly greatly  admired  Perdita,  but  should  endeavour 
to  overcome  my  admiration  if  I  were  certain  it  was 
not  returned  by  her,  and  I  then  wished  heartily  that 
I  could  ascertain  her  real  feelings  respecting  me.  I 
had  hardly  formed  the  wish  when  Perdita  and  the 
young  farmer  passed  before  me  without   seeing  me. 
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;  Bomewhat  heavily  on  his  ano,  she  said  tvl 
hhn,  "  How  tan  you  be  so  silly  ?     You  cannot  (hinkil 
I    entertain  even  the  slightest  affection  for  such   an  j 
upstart  young  boy  as  he  is.     My  father,  as  in  duty 
bound,  sliovvs  him  all  the  hospitality  he  can,  and 
wishes   us  to  do  the  same.     Why,  you  must   be  as 
ridiculous  as  he  is  if  you  think  I  can  entertain  the 
ilijjhteiii  afleclion  for  the  forward  liiilc  monkey." 


What  the  fenncr's  answer  was  I  know  not,  for  he 
was  out  of  earshot  before  I  had  recovered  my  sur- 
prise. My  iirst  idea  as  soon  as  I  had  gained  the 
control  of  my  reason  was,  to  challenge  him  to  mortal 
combat     Hy  next  thought  was,  whether  the  scene 
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before  me  were  what  it  appeared  to  me,  or  an  illusion. 
If  real,  I  wished  it  might  remain  before  me  just  as 
it  was  till  I  had  determined  what  course  I  would 
pursue  when  my  brain  should  be  cooler  than  it  was 
at  that  moment  If  an  illusion,  I  wished  that  it  might 
vanish.  Immediately,  dancers,  orchestra,  and  all 
present  vanished  from  my  sight,  and  I  was  alone 
in  complete  solitude. 


■ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


i  qnll  the  Kcne  of  mjr  adventare,  mil  continue  my  jouniey — t 
»l*ep  lh»l  niyhl  in  ihe  open  air,  and  the  Qert  inoming  ]>r<iceed 
onwards— My  Urtakront— Story  of  a  Mkl:>1iipniaii  who  had 


ly^  Y  astonishment  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  lively  scene  at  the  ball  was  so  great,  that 
for  some  time  I  remained  in  a  state  of  bewildeiment, 
unable  to  concentrate  my  ideas  upon  any  one  point 
So  real  had  the  whole  appeared,  that  even  the  most 
suspicious  could  not  have  doubted  its  being  genuine ; 
and  yet,  in  a  moment,  orchestra,  dancers,  and  all  had 
vanished,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  and  merriment 
which  had  so  lately  rung  in  my  ears  now  changed  for 
a  silence  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  grave  itself. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  my  feelings  on  the 
occasion.  I  was  certainly  not  afraid,  and  yet  an  uneasy 
sensation  crept  over  me,  which  I  could  not  account 
for.  Not  liking  to  give  way  and  acknowledge  myself 
beaten  from  a  point  I  had  once  taken  up,  I  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot  some  time  longer ;  but  the  uneasy 
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sensation,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased  with  such 
intensity  that  I  could  scarcely  support  it,  and  I 
determined  to  leave  the  locality  and  continue  my 
road  onwards,  late  as  it  was.  For  some  time  my 
path  lay  through  a  wood,  the  trees  of  which  were 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  the  beams  of  the  moon 
to  penetrate,  and  light  me  on  my  way.  Onwards 
I  marched  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  the  uneasy  feeling 
still  hanging  over  me,  and  possibly  deadening  the 
sensation  of  fatigue  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
felt.  I  did  not  once  attempt  to  stop  for  nearly  two 
hours,  when  I  emerged  from  the  wood  into  a  fine, 
open,  grassy  country,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be 
seen,  at  least  as  far  as  I  could  discern  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  still  continued  to  shine  in  her 
fullest  splendour.  Without  being  able  to  account  for 
it,  no  sooner  did  I  behold  the  open  country  than  the 
uneasiness  under  which  I  had  been  labouring  sud- 
denly left  me,  as  if  the  whole  wood  in  which  the  ball 
had  taken  place  were  enchanted  ground,  which  I  had 
quitted  on  arriving  at  the  open  country. 

I  now  breathed  freely,  and  continued  my  road 
onwards,  mentally  much  more  at  ease,  though  the 
sensation  of  fatigue,  natural  to  my  exertions  during 
the  day,  was  now  beginning  to  be  felt  by  me  more 
severely.  I  soon  began  to  think  in  what  manner 
I  should  pass  the  night,  and,  having  a  sailor's  aversion 
to  sleep  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  wished  I  could 
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see  some  bush  where  I  might  shelter  m^-self  rrom  her 
beaitifl,  ami,  lieing  very  thirsty,  1  felt  a  strong  desire  for 
1  glass  of  roltl  MTitcr.  The  next  itiomenl  I  had  a 
decided  jiroof  thai  the  ground  on  which  I  stood  was 
under  the  same  magical  influence  as  the  wood  itself 
and  all  I  lind  hithfrto  met  with  on  the  island.  On 
luming  my  hea<l,  I  found  near  me.  on  a  spot  where 
a  moment  licfore  nothing  was  growing,  a  beautiful 
clump  of  tall  flowering  shrubs,  which  from  the  sii!e 


urthest  from  the  moon  threw  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
mossy  grass  beneath  it,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
clump  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  rippling  of  water. 
Here,  then,  the  two  wishes  I  had  mentally  expressed 
were  fulfilled.  But  a  singular  aversion  came  over  me 
at  the  moment.  I  felt  a  strong  impression  that  both 
the  clump  of  trees  and  the  water  were  unreal  and 
magical,  and  that  I  ought  to  avoid  them ;  so,  tj-ing 
my  handkerchief  over  my  face  to  keep  the  moonlight 
from  my  eyes,  and  finding  a  spot  on  the  mossy  grass 
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a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  which  would  serve  me 
for  a  pillow,  I  placed  my  head  on  it,  and  then, 
thoroughly  fatigued  and  worn  out,  in  a  few  moments 
was  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  although 
the  dawn  was  then  breaking.  The  cool  breeze  which 
stretched  across  the  plain  refreshed  me  exceedingly, 
and  had  a  calming  effect  upon  my  mind,  for  my  brain 
became  clearer,  and  I  could  reflect  over  the  pecu- 
liarities of  my  position  in  a  far  more  lucid  manner 
than  I  could  have  done  the  evening  before,  I  began 
now  to  feel  a  great  dislike  to  the  country  I  was  in, 
and  for  some  time  actually  entertained  the  thought 
whether  I  would  not  return  to  my  boat  and  trust 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean.  Great  as  the 
dangers  would  be,  they  could  not  exceed  those  which 
appeared  to  environ  me  on  every  side.  Even  the 
temptation  of  arriving  at  the  capital,  and  possibly 
becoming  the  king  of  the  country,  which  a  few  days 
before  had  seemed  so  delightful  in  my  eyes,  had  now 
for  me  no  attractions  whatever.  Then,  again,  the 
idea  came  over  me  whether  I  was  not  relinquishing 
an  undertaking  solely  from  the  dangers  which  were 
likely  to  present  themselves,  and  whether  to  give  way 
to  such  arguments  would  not  be  unjustifiable  in  a 
British  sailor.  Although  I  was  almost  convinced  that 
my  retreat  would  be  perfectly  exaisable,  a  doubt 
certainly  continued  to  exist  in  my  mind  on  the  sub- 


rn 
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ject,  and  I  detennined  therefore,  as  long  as  eren  the 

b  riuulow  of  a  doubt  remained,  to  continue  my  journey 

OTHMtdii  no  imiWct  what  dsugcn  I  nu^M  encounter. 

I  fixthwidi  itiited  off  igaia,  utd  nldle  walldng 
iwuliUcly  omnrds  I  occupied  mj  mind  in  Uymg 
don  nilei  for  mj  foture  |[nidum,  and  dAennining 
oa  aqr  conne  of  conduct  irinle  in  my  prcaent  pecniur 
pOMtkm.  In  the  fint  [dace,  I  resolved  not  to  wiA 
Cor  snjrthing  without  having  given  due  considention 
whetfacT  what  I  desired  was  absolutely  necessary  or 
not,  and  in  no  case  to  wish  for  more  than  I  could 
not  possibly  do  without  For  example,  if  I  did  not 
obtain  food  I  should  starve,  therefore  to  wish  for  it 
would  be  perfectly  legitimate  ;  but  even  then  I  re- 
solved not  to  desire  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  at  any  rate  unless  I  should 
have  good  reason  upon  mature  consideration  to  change 
my  mind.  As  for  shelter,  I  did  not  intend  to  ask 
hospitality  of  any  one,  but  resolved  to  sleep  in  the 
u|>en  air  as  long  as  the  weather  would  permit,  living 
the  while  on  the  fruits  I  could  obtain  from  the  trees. 

How  frequently,  alas !  are  all  good  resolutions 
broken.  I  had  hardly  determined  on  my  future 
course  of  action,  when  the  flat,  green,  grassy  country 
began  to  be  somewhat  monotonous  to  me,  and  I  in- 
stinctively wished  for  a  change.  The  faintest  inkling 
of  the  idea  had  scarcely  crossed  ray  raind  when  I 
could   see   trees   in   the  distance.     Perceiving  in  a 
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moment  that  it  was  merely  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish 
I  had  incautiously  formed,  breaking  as  it  did  through 
my  determination  of  only  a  few  moments  before,  I 
looked  around  me  to  find  if  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  wood ;  but  I  saw  trees  in 
the  horizon  in  every  direction.  Having  no  alterna- 
tive, I  was  obliged  to  proceed,  and  accepted  the 
probability  of  the  wood  having  been  the  result  of 
my  own  wish  as  a  further  proof  of  [he  necessity 
of  caution  on  my  part  It  was  now  nearly  two  hours 
after  sunrise,  and  I  felt  the  heat  becoming  somewhat 
oppressive,  and  began  to  feel  the  desire  soon  to  reach 
the  shade  of  some  trees.  On  each  repetition  of  my 
wish,  the  trees  appeared  to  get  nearer  to  me,  and  I 
pondered  whether  any  ill  eflects  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  wish  ;  but  I  could 
discover  none.  I  merely  desired  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  that  was  very  natural 
and  justifiable. 

I  now  reached  the  trees,  and  was  much  struck 
with  their  extraordinary  beauty  and  siie.  The  scenC 
was  altogether  most  refreshing,  the  trees  being  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
between  them,  while  their  enormous  height  and  thick 
foliage  precluded  even  a  solitary  ray  of  the  sun  from 
penetrating.  Ader  walking  onwards  for  some  time, 
my  ears  were  attracted  by  the  sound  of  running 
water,  a  circumstance  which  much  pleased  me,  for. 


The  ida  bad  Inrdlj  beta  fimed,  «ks  I  ^v^km 
»  tree  bdore  mr ,  and  perfectlr  within  idt  reacii.  aa 
cnonnocn  banch  of  bananaa.  Hasntr  ptockii^  satae. 
and  Mating  mjiteir  on  a  stooe  beside  d>e  riU.  I  com- 
meaceil  my  break&st,  and  enjoyed  it  eicetdingtr,  fof 
ftner  or  more  delicate-flaroured  frail  I  bad  nmer  met 
irith,  M'hen  my  meal  was  over,  I  fell  bat  litde  in- 
dlnalion  to  move ;  in  fact,  I  would  willingly  have 
remained  on  the  spot  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  already  lost  one  day, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  lose  a  second.  Although 
jwrfectly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  reasoning. 
I  utilt  felt  no  inclination  to  move,  and  half  compro- 
miiicd  the  matter  with  my  conK:ience  by  resolving  to 
remain  a  couple  of  hours  longer  where  I  was,  and 
then  to  continue  my  road.  Presently  I  placed  my 
hand  mechanically  in  my  pocket,  and  there  found  the 
little  pamphlet  the  naturalist  had  given  me,  and  which 
till  that  moment  I  had  quite  forgotten.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  it  was  a  short  narrative  which  corre- 
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sponded  with  the  thoughts  occupying  my  brain  a 
moment  before,  its  title  being,  "  The  History  of  a 
Midshipman  who  had  Missed  a  Day."  Struck  by  the 
similarity  with  ray  own  case,  1  determined  to  read 
the  book  at  once,  as  it  would  serve  to  fill  up  the 
time  before  I  commenced  my  journey.  The  little 
story  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  There  cannot  be  a  more  painful  position  for  an 


author  to  be  in,"  it  began,  "  than  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  he  has  to  paint  himself  in  an  unfavour- 
able light.  I  would  willingly  have  avoided  such  a 
task,  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  di^tse  from 
myself  the  fact,  that  painful  as  it  is,  my  terrible 
example  may  not  only  afford  a  lesson  to  other  mid- 
shipmen, but  by  so  doing  be  indirectly  a  real 
advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service.     I  will  not  detain 
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the  reader  with  any  lengthened  description  of  my 
family  or  connexions  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  better  understanding  of  my  narrative, 
My  iiatemal  grandfather  was  a  country  gentleman 
residing  in  Yorkshire,  possessing  a  moderate  estate. 
My  g;randmother  I  never  knew,  she  having  died 
before  I  was  bom,  but  from  the  manner  she  was 
spoken  of  by  every  one  who  knew  her,  she  must  have 
been  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  personage.  My 
grandfather's  freehold  estate  went  to  his  eldest  son, 
my  father  having  nothing  of  his  own  beyond  a  small 
property  of  about  one  hundred  a  year,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  a  distant  relative.  He  was  a  man  of 
studious  habits,  and  although  I  can  remember  but 
little  of  him,  for  I  saw  him  very  seldom,  he  was  on 
all  occasions  very  kind  to  me.  Before  his  marriage 
he  had  taken  a  journey  to  Rome,  and,  having 
good  letters  of  introduction,  he  visited  amongst 
the  families  of  Italian  noblemen,  and  it  was  there 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  mother.  I  can 
remember  nothing  of  her,  but  I  understand  she  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  amiable 
manners,  the  only  daughter  of  a  widowed  countess. 
As  my  mother  was  a  Catholic  and  my  father  a 
Protestant,  great  objections  were  at  tirst  made  by 
Bome  of  her  relatives  to  the  match  ;  but  as  she  was 
much  attached  to  my  father,  and  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  mother,  they  were  afterwards  married. 
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Their  life  in  Italy  was,  however,  not  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  they  determined  to  come  to  England,  the 
countess  promising  to  accompany  her  daughter.  This 
was  the  more  convenient  as  my  father's  income  was 
exceedingly  limited,  and  the  countess  having  some 
money  of  her  own,  they  all  determined  to  reside 
together,  and  make  the  money  they  possessed  go  as 
far  as  possible.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  their 
marriage,  and  when  I  was  about  two  months  old, 
my  poor  mother  died,  leaving  my  father  almost 
broken-hearted.  My  grandmother  also  was  dreadftilly 
shocked  at  the  loss  of  her  child,  but  when  the  first 
sharp  edge  of  sorrow  had  been  somewhat  dulled,  she 
appeared  to  turn  all  her  affections  on  me ;  in  fact, 
I  was  the  only  member  of  her  family  then  alive. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  affectionate  care  with  which 
she  tended  me;  and,  to  do  myself  justice,  as  soon 
as  I  began  to  form  my  ideas  I  fully  reciprocated 
the  love  she  bore  me. 

"  My  mother's  death  seemed  to  have  had  a  most 
unfortunate  effect  on  my  father,  and,  although 
habitually  kind  to  me,  he  became  moody  and  ab- 
stracted. He  remained  in  England  for  about  three 
years,  when  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  he 
was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  visit  the  South  of 
Italy.  Although  he  acted  upon  their  advice,  it  came 
too  late.  He  died  in  Naples  when  I  was  little  more 
than  four  years  of  age.     I  was  now  left  entirely  under 
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the  care  of  my  dear  gnuidmother,  and  never  did 
orphan  meet  with  a  more  amiable,  kind,  or  aflfec-  ' 
tionnte  guardian.  Notwithstanding  her  natural  re- 
jnignancc  to  our  climate,  she  resolved  to  rem^n  in 
England  thai  she  might  be  beside  me,  I  having  been 
made  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  the  Court  not  allowing 
me  «>  ieare  the  VNUHr^.  Withoui  having  any  [mt- 
ticular  desire  for  study,  "vhe  learnt  the  Enj^ish  lin- 


guage  fluently,  in  order  that  she  might  converse  with 
me,  and  soon  spoke  it  almost  as  well  as  a  native. 
In  appearance  she  was  somewhat  of  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, with  clear  bright  eyes,  grey  hair,  and  beautiful 
teeth.  One  thing  should  be  mentioned  to  her  credit. 
Although  a  rigid  Catholic  herself,  and  in  other 
respects  completely  under  the  guidance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  belonging  to  a  small  chapel  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  she  never  in  any  manner  attempted 
to  interfere  with  my  religious  belief,  but  left  me  in 
that  respect  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  rector 
of  the  village  where  we  resided,  who  also  kept  a 
school  (at  which  I  attended  as  a  day-boarder),  and 
with  whom,  Catholic  as  she  was,  ray  grandmother 
was  always  on  terms  of  great  friendliness. 

"  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  understand  something 
more  about  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  ray 
grandmother  gave  me  no  encouragement  on  the  sub- 
ject I  often  questioned  her  about  it ;  but,  strong 
as  her  attachment  to  her  own  religion  might  have 
been,  all  attempts  to  gain  information  from  her  were 
useless.  Her  refusal,  I  must  say,  rather  tended  to 
excite  my  curiosity  than  to  allay  it,  and  I  began  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  I  had  read  of  in  story-books,  and  which  had 
no  better  foundation  than  the  mere  brains  of  the 
narrators.  In  spite  of  her  silence,  thoughts  of  abbots, 
father  confessors,  monks,  nuns,  lady  abbesses,  convents, 
monasteries,  anchorites,  cells,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  kept  springing  up  before 
me.  Still,  my  dear  grandmother  would  tell  me 
nothing,  and  what  little  I  did  know  concerning  her 
creed  was  learnt  certainly  more  from  my  own  school- 
fellows than  any  instruction  she  gave  me.  I  could 
not,  however,  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  there 
was  some  mystery  about  her  which  one  day  I  should 
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I&e  to  unnvel.  Things  now  went  on  with  great 
Kmoutliness  till  I  had  reached  my  fourteenth  year, 
when  my  uncle,  who  harl  some  influence  in  the 
Adinimtiy,  obtained  for  me  an  appointment  as  a  mid- 
whtpman  in  the  navy.  Three  months  after  ihe  appoint- 
ment was  made  I  received  notice  to  join  my  ship, 
and  my  uncle  undertook  to  accompany  me  to  London, 
where  my  outfit  w.is  to  be  purchased. 


"Sorrowful  indeed  was  the  leave-taking  with  my 
dear  old  grandmother,  who  for  some  days  before 
parting  with  me  cried  as  if  she  would  have  broken 
her  heart.  The  morning  before  I  quitted  her,  she 
called  me  into  her  room,  and  said  to  me  :  '  My  dear, 
I'm  going  to  make  you  a  present.  It  is,  as  you  will 
perceive,  but  of  little  value— a  mere  plain  gold  ring. 
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It  possesses,  however,  great  powers,  of  which,  I  should 
state,  IVe  had  no  experience  myself.  It  came  into  my 
possession  many  years  ago,  and  was  given  to  my 
mother  when  quite  a  girl  by  a  woman  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  witch.  The  conditions  attached  to 
it  are  simple  enough :  if  you  throw  it  into  the  sea 
or  a  river,  anything  you  wish  for  you  may  have, 
but  the  ring  will  be  lost  to  you  for  ever.  My  mother 
never  made  use  of  the  ring,  not  that  she  would  not 
frequently  have  done  so,  but  she  was  always  afraid 
that  hereafter  some  circumstance  might  occur  in 
which  she  could  make  it  more  valuable.  On  her 
death-bed  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  the  same  dread  of 
losing  it  has  always  been  over  me.* 

"  *  But,  dear  Granny,*  I  asked,  *  why  then  did  you 
not  try  its  effects  in  the  case  of  my  poor  mother's 
illness?* 

"  She  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  kissed  me.  *  My  dear,*  she  said,  *  your  remark 
is  a  very  sensible  one,  and  I  will  candidly  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  applied  to  Father  Peter,  the  village 
priest,  on  the  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  life  and 
death  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  alone,  and  that 
it  would  be  disrespectful  to  His  power  to  mix  any 
experiment  of  the  kind  with  our  worship  of  Him  : 
and  I  followed  his  advice.  But  let  me  continue  my 
story.  As  I  said  before,  the  ring  is  stated  to  possess 
a  power  for  merely  one  wish.     I  must  now  hang  it 
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tound  your  neck,  and  if  ever  you  consider  it  worth 
while  to  (ry  the  experiment,  do  so,  but  not  without 
taking  due  thought  of  (he  matter.  Let  me  put  it 
round  your  neck  so  that  nobody  can  see  it,  and  Uie 
it  at  your  own  di§cretion.'  So  saying,  she  placed  the 
ring,  tied  by  a  silken  thread,  round  my  neck,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  other  subjects,  till  my  uncle 
arrived  in  the  postdiatse  to  fetch  me,  and  we  started 
for  Ix)ndon. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  London.  I  was,  of  courae, 
much  sur]>rised  iviih  all  I  saw,  but  as  douhtlcss  my 
feelings  on  the  occasion  were  Ycry  much  the  same  as 
those  of  ewriy  other  midshipman  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, 1  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  narrating 
them. 

"  I  joined  my  ship  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  officers,  the  captain  not  being  on  board 
at  the  time.  Here  again  all  went  on  in  the  same 
conventional  manner  as  usual,  the  officers  holding 
themselves  so  far  aloof  from  the  midshipmen  that, 
afler  a  few  days'  life  on  board,  I  was  almost  inclined 
to  think  the  height  of  human  dignity  was  that  of 
commander  of  a  man-of-war.  I  felt,  however,  some 
consolation  in  the  thought  that,  low  in  the  scale  as 
a  midshipman  might  appear  when  compared  with  him, 
I  was  immeasurably  superior  in  grade  to  the  highest 
military  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  My  companions  in  the  midshipmen's  be:th  were 
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much  on  a  par  with  others  in  the  service.  There 
were  good  fellows  among  them  as  well  as  bad,  the 
fonner  predominating.  One  thing  I  must  mention 
to  our  credit.  Although,  as  usual,  we  had  a  captain 
of  the  mess,  we  had  neither  a  bully  nor  a  fool  among 


us.  I  don't  know  whether  this  peculiarity  arose  from 
the  fact  that  we  were  too  gentlemanly  and  high- 
spirited  to  permit  anything  of  the  kind,  or  from  the 
presence  of  a  boatswain's  mate,  whom  the  captain 
had  ordered  to  preside  at  our  mess-table,  to  preserve 
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Older  amongst  the  'youngsters,'  as  he  incvcrcatly 
cadlnl  us.  1  aai  raiher  inclined  to  believe  thai  the 
latter  circumtloniv  may  have  had  somevrhat  to  do 
with  oiif  good  tiehaviour.  The  boatswain's  mate  was 
after  all  a  very  good  fellow,  and,  although  he  main- 
taincd  his  j^o^ilion  as  president  of  the  mess-lable 
with  strict  discipline,  he  never  on  other  occasions 
attempted  to  claim  any  superiority  over  tis,  but  always 
treated  us,  if  not  with  respect,  at  least  wiA  civility. 

"I  may  as  well  meniion  one  incident  which  took 
pljre  Mlun  !k-  cntercl  on  the  duly  .assigned  him  by 
the  captain  to  superintend  our  mess.  Before  he 
came,  there  was  a  tendency  to  bullying,  though  only 
on  the  part  of  one  stout  powerful  midshipman,  who, 
of  course,  selected  as  his  butt  the  youngest  and  most 
inoffensive  among  them.  One  day,  when  dinner  was 
being  served,  the  boatswain's  mate  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and,  having  said  grace, 
was  occupied  in  '  serving  out,'  as  he  termed  it,  the 
peas-soup.  At  that  time  the  bully  and  his  victim 
were  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  the  former 
scolding  the  latter  severely  for  some  fancied  fault  he 
had  committed.  The  boatswain's  mate,  apparently 
taking  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on,  continued 
calmly  to  ladle  out  the  soup.  Presently  the  bully 
threw  a  biscuit  with  great  force  at  his  victim,  striking 
him  on  the  head,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  burst  out 
cryii^.     The  boatswain's  mate  made  no  remark  on 
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the  subject,  nor  did  any  change  come  over  bis  cast- 
iron  features ;  but,  instead  of  emptying  the  ladle  of 
soup,  which  he  had  just  taken  out  of  the  tureen,  on 
the  tin  plate  before  him,  he  Hung,  with  a  back-handed 
movement,  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  the  face 
of  the  bully,  and  then  quietly  went  on  helping  the 
others  as  if  nothing  particular  had  taken  place.  We 
all  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  with   the  exception 


of    the    boatswain's    mate,    who   still   preserved   his 
gravity. 

"The  bully  left  the  mess,  after  threatening  all 
sorts  of  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
boatswain's  mate,  who  received  the  threats  with 
perfect  equanimity.  He  did  not  again  join  us  at 
table,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  quitted  the  ship,  and, 
I  believe,  the  service,  for  I  never  heard  anything 
more  of  him." 


CHAPTER  XX 


Coalinuuiun  uf  llic  itorj'  of  a  Midiliipiuin  who  hsd  misjcil 


■pOR  more  than  a  fortnight  after  I  had  joined  the 
Reyal  William,  she  remained  in  Portsmouth 
harbour.  Of  course,  at  first  all  seemed  new  and 
strange  to  me,  but  day  by  day  the  novelty  wore  off, 
and  I  began  to  get  accustomed  to  my  duties.  It 
would  hardly  fae  just  on  my  part,  however,  to  take  all 
the  credit  for  my  aptitude  in  learning  to  myself,  as 
I  was  greatly  assisted  in  it  by  the  willingness  and 
kindness  of  my  messmates,  and  the  hints  the  boat- 
swain's mate  would  occasionally  give  me  when  he  was 
near  me  on  duty,  and,  in  his  laconic  manner,  would 
whisper  a  word  of  advice  in  my  ear  if  he  found  I 
was  about  to  do  anything  in  an  unseamanlike  manner. 
In  fact,  things  went  on  so  smoothly  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  experience  of  midshipmen  on  entering  the 
Bervice,  I  really  began  to  take  a  liking  to  my  pro- 
fession, and  to  entertain  hopes  that  some  day  I  should 
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rise  to  eminence  in  it,  I  was  doomed  to  be  terribly 
disappointed. 

"  Although  the  officers  had,  as  a  rule,  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me  in  common  with  the  whole  of  my 
brother  midshipmen,  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  captain 
of  the  Royal  William.  As  I  stated  in  the  last 
chapter,  he  was  not  on  board  when  I  joined  the  ship, 
nor  did  he  visit  her  till  the  day  before  we  left  the 
harbour.  In  fact,  there  was  a  cloud  over  this  officer's 
reputation — of  what  description  I  know  not — ^which 
had  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Admiralty 
authorities,  and  he  was  merely  holding  command  of 
the  ship  till  the  newly- appointed  captain  arrived, 
when  we  should  immediately  put  to  sea.  For  some 
reason  which  I  am  unable  to  explain,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  arrangements,  and  the  captain  in 
command  was  ordered  to  take  the  frigate  round  to 
Plymouth,  where  the  new  captain  would  relieve  him 
from  his  duties.  This  order,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  received  with  great  ill-humour  by  the  captain,  as 
he  was  anxiously  longing  to  airive  in  London,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  disfavour  he  was 
held  in.  He  was  naturally  an  exceedingly  irascible, 
ill-tempered  man ;  one  who,  mistaking  tyranny  for 
discipline,  exercised  his  authority  in  a  most  arbitrary 
manner  over  those  under  his  command. 

"  On  receipt  of  the  order  to  quit  Portsmouth  and 
t^ke  the  ship  to  Plymouth,  the  captain,  although  in  a 
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furious  passion,  immediately  prepared  to  obey, 
a  signal  w.ia  Iioislcii  wiiliuut  duby  lo  inform  tlic  Jii 
KWiam  that  a  boat  was  to  be  sent  on  sbore  lor 
which  was  forthwith  attended  to.  The  news  of  Ae 
noiMvrival  of  the  newly-appcnnted  captain  and  Aat 
dte  ship  was  to  proceed  to  Hymoutb  now  cnated 
great  exdtement  on  board,  and  aU  was  bnstle  and 


J 


confusion  to  make  ready  for  our  departure.  When 
the  captain  in  command  arrived,  however,  he  was,  of 
course,  received  with  all  proper  honours.  Although 
I  was  some  distance  from  him  when  he  stepped  over 
the  gangway,  I  conceived  a  strong  dislike  for  the 
man,  so  stamped  on  his  countenance  were  ill-humour 
and   vindictiveness.      He  returned   in    the    briefest 
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manner  the  salutes  of  the  officers,  and  hurried  onward 
Co  his  cabin  without  addressing  one  word  to  them. 
Before  quitting  the  deck,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
said  something  in  an  indistinct  manner  to  a  midship- 
man who  was  standing  near  him,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. 


"  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ihe 
captain  again  made  his  appearance  on  deck,  and 
I'aMing  aft  a  corporal  of  marines,  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  inform  the  boatswain  he  was  wanted  on  the 
quarter-deck.  The  marine  left  to  obey,  and  in  a  few 
moments  returned  with  the  boatswain,  who  stood  bare- 
headed before  the  captain. 
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" '  Pray,  sir,'  said  the  captain,  siernly,  '  why  dtd 
you  not  comt;  the  moment  1  sent  for  you,  instead 
t'f  keeping   me  waiting  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 

" '  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  I  received  the 
message  not  more  than  a  minute  ago,'  said  the  Ixiat- 
iwain,  greatly  surprised. 

"  The  captain  now  tiuncd  furiously  round  to  mc 
(for  curiosity  had  im]>el!ed  mc  lo  listen  lo  tlie  con- 
\'er!«3tion),  and  said,  '  I  told  you.  sir,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  to  send  iht  boatswain  to  me  ;  why  did  you 
not  obey  my  orders  ?' 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  I  said  to  him,  somewhat 
bewildered,  '  but  you  gave  me  no  order.' 

"  '  It's  false,  sir,'  said  the  captain.  'How  dare  you 
tell  me  a  lie?' 

"  'I  am  no  more  a  liar,  sir,  than  yourself,'  I  replied, 
thoroughly  indignant  at  the  insult.  'You  gave  me 
no  order  whatever.' 

"  The  captain's  fury  now  became  almost  ungovern- 
able, and  he  advanced  towards  me  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  me.  He  controlled  himself,  how- 
evet,  and  said,  '  Go  to  the  ma  in  topgallant-mast-head, 
sir,  and  stop  there  till  the  morning  watch,  and  let  it 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  you  to  use  a  little  more  respect  in 
your  language  when  you  address  your  captain.' 

"  I  felt  HO  angry  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  refusing, 
but  my  eye  at  the  moment  fell  on  the  good-natured 
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boatswain's  mate,  who  made  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  for  me  to  obey,  and  without  further  delay  I 
began  to  climb  the  rigging  to  reach  my  place  of 
punishment  It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
I  mounted  to  the  maintopgallant-mast-head,  for  I  had 
never  reached   so  high  an  elevation  in  the  rigging 


before,  but  I  arrived  safely  at  last,  and  seating  myself 
looked  down  on  the  deck.  To  say  the  truth,  I  began 
to  feel  exceedingly  giddy,  and  clutched  the  rigging 
tightly  to  prevent  myself  from  falling.  I  was  getting 
somewhat  accustomed  to  my  position,  when  the  even- 
ing gun  was  fired,  and,  as  I  was  not  expecting  it  at 
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the  moment,  the  concussion  almost  threw  me  ffo« 
my  seat.  In  this  uncomfortable  position  I  passcii  the 
night  till  the  morning  watch,  when  the  lieutenant  on 
duty  released  me,  and  1  went  down,  to  snatch,  if 
possible,  a  little  sleep  on  my  chest  in  the  midship- 
men's berth. 

"  My  rc«,  however,  was  soan  broken  by  the  noisi; 


made  by  the  sailors  in  getting  the  ship  under  weigh, 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  of  course 
I  was  obliged  to  go  on  duty,  fatigued  and  exhausted 
as  I  was  by  watching  the  whole  night  The  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  scene,  however,  somewhat  re- 
reshed  me  till  we  got  out  to  sea,  when  the  ship 
encountered  a  stiff  westerly  breeze,  under  which  she 
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rolled  considerably,  and  in  consequence  I  became 
very  seasick.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  sensation 
of  prostration  that  came  over  me,  that,  although  it 
was  my  watch  on  deck,  I  was  guilty  of  the  gross 
breach  of  discipline  of  going  below  and  stretching 
myself  corafortably  on  my  sea-chest,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing  above  my  head. 

"  I  had  hardly  been  half  an  hour  below  when  the 
captain  took  it  into  his  head  to  read  me  a  lecture  on 
my  behaviour  the  day  before,  and,  finding  it  was  my 
watch,  ordered  a  marine  to  fetch  me.  Seeing  that 
I  came  from  below,  he  asked  me  whether  it  was  not 
my  watch.  I  told  him  it  was,  but  that  not  feeling 
well  I  had  gone  below  to  recover  myself  a  little. 

" '  Did  you  give  him  permission,  Mr.  Thompson?' 
asked  the  captain,  turning  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch. 

" '  No,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  '  he  had  no  permission 
from  me.' 

" '  Really,  sir,'  the  captain  satirically  said  to  me, 
'you  seem  to  have  acquired  some  strange  ideas  of 
naval  discipline,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  eradicate 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  should  have  thought  the 
hours  you  spent  last  night  at  the  mast-head  would 
have  served  you  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  it 
appears  I  was  in  error.  Oblige  me  by  resuming  your 
seat  up  there,  and  do  not  leave  your  elevated  position 
before  the  evening  watch  is  set     You  will  then  have 


like  a  child.  I  was  aroused  from  my  sottow  by  some 
one  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  raising  my 
head  saw  it  was  the  boatswain's  mate.  He  beckoned 
me  to  follow  him,  and  I  went  with  him  outside  the 
cabin  door  till  we  had  reached  a  spot  where  we  could 
not  be  overheard,  when  he  said  to  me  in  a  kind  tone 
of  voice :  ' 
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"  '  My  dear  young  gentleman,  don't  take  on  so.  At 
present  you're  like  a  young  bear,  with  all  your  sorrows 
before  you.  You'll  have  more  to  put  up  with  before 
you've  been  long  at  sea,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  I'm 
an  old  sailor.  It  ain't  for  me  to  make  any  remarkii 
about  the  captain  of  my  ship,  but  as  soon  as  we 
arrive  at  Plymouth  we  shall  have  another.  I  have 
sailed  under  the  new  one,  and  a  precious  good,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  he  is.  I'here  now,  dry  your  eyes 
like  a  good  boy,  and  put  up  with  what  you  can't 
help.' 

" '  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  crying,'  I  blubbered 
out. 

"  '  Don't  be  ashamed  of  being  able  to  cry,'  he 
replied.  '  If  a  good  many  more  could  cry  than  do 
cry,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all.  There  now,  cheer 
up,  and  don't  think  an}'  more  about  it.' 

"  The  next  day  was  a  dead  calm,  and  feeling  more 
at  my  ease,  I  determined  to  put  in  force  the  boat- 
swain's mate's  advice.  I  took  that  day  greater  pains 
than  usual  with  my  dress,  and  endeavoured  to  perform 
ray  duties  in  as  officer-like  and  cheerful  a  manner  as 
possible.  It  was  of  no  use,  however ;  my  tormentor 
determined  1  should  have  no  peace.  He  called  me 
before  him,  and  commenced  a  taunting,  irritating 
lecture,  which  I  put  up  with  for  some  time  with  great 
forbearance,  till  at  last  he  began  to  abuse  my  parents, 
especially  my  poor  grandmother,  who,  I  told  him,  had 
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brought  ni«  up ;  on  hearing  which  ht  burai  into  a 
Inugh,  and  spoke  of  tlie  dear  oid  lady  in  so  dis- 
respectful a  manner  that  I  could  siipjiort  it  no  longer, 
and  answered  him  in  a  lone  in  whiuh  there  was  more 
defiance  than  respect.  This,  I  believe,  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  immeiHatcly  ordered  nic 
again  to  the  tnast-head,  where  1  remained  the  whole 
of  the  day. 

"  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  continHcd 
series  of  petty  annoyances  I  received,  till  the  ship 
tally  one  morning  arrived  in  Plymouth  harbour,  and 
the  crew  of  the  captain's  barge  having  been  piped 
away,  our  commander,  to  the  great  joy  of,  I  believe, 
every  one  on  board,  left  tlie  ship,  and  we  shortly 
afterwards  heard  the  new  captain  would  take  his 
place,  A»  soon  as  the  ship  was  moored,  and  the 
sails  furled  in  harbour  fashion,  many  of  the  oHicers 
applied  to  the  first  lieutenant  for  |)emiission  to  go  on 
shore,  and  I  was  the  only  midshipman  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  go  ;  possibly  the  lieutenant 
granted  permission  to  me  in  compensation  for  the 
tyranny  which  had  been  inflicted  on  me  by  the 
captain.  I  now  paid  great  attention  to  my  dress,  in 
order  that  1  might  do  no  discredit  to  my  ship,  and, 
when  the  other  officers  were  in  readiness,  we  entered 
a  boat  and  proceeded  to  the  shore. 

"On  landing  I  soon  separated  from  the  others  and 
\Tandered  about  the  town,  amusing  myself  in  looking 
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at  the  shops  and  difTcTent  objects  of  interest  which 
met  my  eye.  At  last,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  who  should 
I  run  against  but  our  late  captain  ! 

" '  Pray,  sir,'  he  said,  with  great  sternness  in  his 
manner,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  me,  '  who  dared  to 
give  you  permission  to  leave  the  ship?' 

"  '  The  first  lieutenant,'  I  replied. 

" '  He  shall  answer  for  that  wlien  I  see  him.  Go 
on  board  immediately,  sir.' 

" '  I  refuse  to  obey  you,'  I  said.  '  You  are  no 
longer  my  captain,  and  I  shall  take  no  order  from  you. 
I  shall  remain  on  shore  till  my  leave  has  expired.' 

"  He  looked  at  mc  for  a  moment  utterly  astonished 
at  my  behaviour,  and  the»  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed  to  that  of  a  perfect  demon. 

"  '  Hark  you,  sir  ;  once  more  I  orier  you  to  go  on 
board,  and  report  yourself  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  as  under  arrest.  To-morrow  you  shall  be 
broken  and  sent  before  the  mast,  and  then  soundly 
flogged.  You  may  think  yourself  lucky  that  you  will 
not  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  hung.' 

"  '  And  once  more  I  refuse  to  obey  yoor  orders.' 

"  '  Very  we4l,  sir,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  immediately 
apply  to  the  officer  on  duty  at  that  guard-house,', 
pointing  to  one  in  the  distance,  '  and  ask  him  to  send 
out  scouts  for  you  in  every  direction,  and  I  warrant 
they'll  not  be  long  in  finding  you.' 
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"So  saying,  he  walked  on  hastily  in  llie  direction 
of  Uic  guard  house,  wlulc  I,  dL'termined  not  to  be 
caught,  rsin  off  in  the  contnuy  direction. 

"  After  running  for  about  a  (luarter  of  an  hour  and 
finding  no  one  following  me,  I  slackened  my  speed. 
1  now  ittrolied  onwards  a»-ay  from  the  town,  keeping 


beside  the  seashore,  and  occupying  my  mind  in 
thinking  over  the  threats  of  the  captain.  The  more 
I  considered  the  matter  the  graver  the  position  I  wa.s 
in  now  appeared  to  me.  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  the  possibility  of  my  having  committed  a  gross 
breach  of  discipline,  for  he  might  still  be  captain 
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of  the  ship,  a^i  the  other  one  had  not  yet  joined  and 
taken  the  command,  and,  even  if  he  were  not,  I 
reflected  whether  it  was  justifiable  on  my-  part  to  use 
such  language  to  an  officer  so  much  my  superior  in 
the  service.  Had  he  merely  threatened  me  with 
degradation  by  sending  me  before  the  mast  like  a 
common  sailor,  I  could  have  supported  the  punish- 
ment with  comparative  resignation,  but  the  idea  of 
being  fledged  was  more  than  I  could  bear — death 
itself  would  have  been  preferable. 

"  I  now  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  deserting, 
but  a  moment's  reflection  told  me  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful and  ungentlemanly,  and  I  discarded  it  with- 
out hesitation.  What  other  plan  could  I  think  of  to 
release  myself  from  the  degradation  in  store  for  me 
the  next  day  ? 

"  For  some  time  none  presented  itself,  but  at  last 
the  ring  my  grandmother  had  given  me  came  before 
my  mind,  and,  unbuttoning  my  shirt  collar,  I  de- 
tached the  ring  from  the  siring  which  held  it.  Al- 
though I  had  but  little  faith  in  it,  still  a  drowning 
man  proverbially  catches  at  a  straw,  and,  without 
hesitation,  I  followed  my  grandmother's  advice  and 
threw  the  ring  into  the  sea,  wishing,  as  I  did  so,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  escape  the  next  day  ;  in  fact,  that 
my  life  could  remain  stationary  till  the  morrow  had 
passed  on.  I  waited  for  a  moment  after  throwing  the 
ring  into  the  sea,  wondering  what  would  follow,  but 


no  more  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  the  act  than 
if  I  hiul  flting  in  a  common  pebble,  so,  shnigging  my 
•houldirre,  I  continut^  onwards  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  thinking  over  the  peculiarities  of  my  position. 

"  At  last,  feeling  fatigued  and  hungry,  I  delermined 
on  returning  to  a  res|)ectable,  comfortable-looking 
rood-side  inn  I  had  [latsed  about  an  hour  before,  and 
there  to  order  some  dinner.  On  my  way  to  this  inn, 
my  mind  §tUI  occupied  wiili  the  probable  events  of 


the  next  day,  I  mechanically  looked  towards  the 
harbour,  but  could  not  see  the  ship.  I  was  at  first 
somewhat  surprised,  but  on  a  moment's  reflection 
I  remembered  that  in  all  probability  the  curves  and 
undulations  of  the  coast  concealed  her  from  me.  On 
reaching  the  inn  I  was  ushered  into  a  neat  little 
parlour,  and  the  landlord  waited  on  me  for  orders. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  some  dinner  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  asked  him  what  he  proposed   to  give 
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me.  He  said  if  I  were  in  a  hurry  some  mutton 
chops  would  perhaps  be  more  quickly  cooked  than 
anything  else,  and  on  my  assenting  he  left  the  room, 
promising  they  shouhl  be  on  the  table  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  While  dinner  was  preparing  I  beguiled 
the  time  partly  in  watching  the  sea  and  partly  in 
dreary  anticipations  of  the  next   day.     At  last  the 


landlord  brought  in  dinner,  and  I  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  an  excellent  appetite,  the  landlord  standing 
by  me  the  while. 

" '  I  think  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before,'  he  said. 

"  '  I  think  you  are  mistaken,'  I  replied.  '  You 
certainly  have  not  seen  me  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
at  any  rate.' 
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" '  Didn't  you  jwss  this  house,  sir,  the  day  before 
yesterday  ?'  he  axkei!. 

•' '  No,'  I  itaid  ;  '  I  only  arrived  in  Plymouth  lliis 
morning.' 

" '  You  surprise  me,  sir,'  he  §aid.  '  It  must  then 
have  been  jour  fjliosi,  for  I  never  sawr  such  a  likeness 
in  my  life.  Why,  I  would  have  sworn  to  you  in  any 
fourt  of  law  in  the  world.  No  news,'  he  continued, 
'has  yet  reached  the  town,  I  suppose,  sir,  of  any 
action  having  taken  place,  has  there  ?' 

" '  None  whatever,  that  I  have  heard  of,'  was  my 
reply. 

"'Well,  no  matter,  there'll  soon  be  news  at  any 
rate,'  he  said.  '  The  Royal  WiUiam  was  never 
beaten  yet ;  and  certainly  she  won't  be  under  her 
new  captain.' 

"  I  looked  at  the  man  with  great  astonishment  and 
perplexity.  At  length  I  said  : 
"  '  I  don't  know  to  what  you  allude.' 
" '  Well,  sir,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  news  reached  the  Port  Admiral  that  a 
French  ship  of  war  was  in  the  Channel,  and  the 
Royal  William,  with  her  new  captain  on  board,  was 
ordered  immediately  to  give  chase.  I  was  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  and  I  never  saw  anything  smarter 
in  my  life.  There  was  that  ship  moored  in  the  port, 
with  her  sails  snugly  furled,  harbour  fashion,  as  if  she 
intended  remaining  for  a  month,  and  the  news  had 
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hardly  reached  her  five  minutes  before  she  was  stand- 
ing out  to  sea  with  every  sail  set.  I'm  an  old  sailor 
myself,  and  have  seen  a  good  many  things,  but  any- 
thing smarter  than  that  my  eyes  never  beheld.  I 
wouldn'l  mind  taking  a  bet,  thai  before  three  days 
are  over  she'll  return  in  port  with  the  French  ship  in 
tow.  But  what's  the  matter  with  you,  sir?  you  don't 
seem  well.' 

"  The  landlord  had  good  cause  for  the  remark,  for 
my  knife  and  fork  had  fallen  from  my  hands,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  fainting.  The  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  the  ring  my  grandmother  had 
given  me  really  possessed  the  power  she  attributed  to 
it.  I  could  now  perceive  that,  terrible  as  my  position 
had  been  before  I  had  thrown  the  ring  into  the  sea, 
it  was  now  infinitely  worse.  I  should  be  accused  of 
deserting  my  ship  when  upon  the  point  of  action.  A 
faint  idea  came  before  me  that  the  landlord  might  be 
mistaken,  and  1  questioned  him  more  fully  on  the 
subject,  but  he  adhered  still  to  his  statement.  I  now 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  had  become  of  the  captain 
who  had  brought  the  ship  round  from  Portsmouth. 
He  replied  that  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  arrived  he  had  left  for  London 
by  the  mail. 

"  I  now  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  dinner, 
but  I  had  not  the  slightest  appetite,  and,  inventing 
some  excuse  for  my  behaviour,  I  paid  my  bill,  antl 


I  ,  .........  I 

^P  bidding  the  landlord  good  morning,  I  left  him,  aod'^H 

took  the  road  which  led  to  the  town.    Before  entering, 

an  idea  come  over  me  that  I  might  be  recognised,  and 

arrested  a»  a  deserter  or  coward,  and  this  was  the  more 

likely  from  the  order  which  the  captain  had  given  to 

the  otSccr  at  the  guard -house  lo  send  scouts  in  search  of 

me.   I  now  again  turned  my  steps  into  the  country,  and 

strolled  about  at  random  till  night  came  on,  and  then, 

thinking  it  probable  I  might  cot  be  known,  I  entered 

the  town.     For  some  time  I  felt  undecided  where  I 

,  should  take  "])  my  quarters  for  the  night,  but  a!  last 

'  thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  the  outskirts,  as 

there  I  should  be  in  less  danger  of  detection.     I  had 

no  difficulty  in  finding  a  respectable  inn,  which    I 

entered,  and   told   the  landlord  I  should  require  a 

I  bed  for  the  night.     I  then  ordered  supper,  but  when 

I  it  came   I  had  no  appetite,   and    leaving   the   food 

which  had  been  placed  before  me  almost  untouched, 

I  1  sought  my  bed. 

'  "The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the  firing  of 

cannon  and  ringing  of  bells.    I  dressed  myself  hastily, 

and  descended  to  the  eating-room,  where  I  found  the 

landlord. 

I  "  '  Glorious  news,  sir ! '  he  said  to  me.     '  Glorious 

!  news  !     The  Royal  IViliiam  returned  into  port  this 

morning  bringing  in  as  a  prize  a  French  manof-war 

I  carrying  twenty  guns  more  than  herself.     Why,  every 

man  on  board  of  her  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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hero.     I'd  have  given  my  right  ann  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  that  action.' 

"  I  muttered  some  remark  to  the  landlord  in  reply 
which  must  have  been  unintelligible,  and,  rushing 
upstairs  to  my  bedroom,  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears.  When  my  sorrow  had  somewhat  subsided,  1 
ordered  breakfast,  and  having  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  paid  the  maid-servant  who  waited  on  me  (for  the 


landlord  had  gone  to  the  town  to  hear  more  of  the 
news) ;  and  telling  her  I  should  require  my  bed  again 
in  the  evening,  I  left  the  inn,  and  bent  my  steps  into 
the  country,  the  noise  of  the  cannons  which  were  still 
being  fired  in  honour  of  the  victory  ringing  the  while  in 
my  ears.  As  I  proceeded  I  met  many  persons  advancing 
towards  the  town,  all  of  whom  asked  me  questions  as 
to  the  particulars  of  the  victory,  and  seemed  surprised 


that  I  was  unable  to  furnish  them  with  any.  Suffidea^ 
however,  had  been  heard  of  the  action  for  it  to  be 
known  as  a  glorious  one,  and  all  were  highly  praising 
the  courage  of  the  British  sailor. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  stopped  to  dine  at  a  small 
ruad-side  inn,  and  while  seated  at  the  table  I  heard 
tu'O  or  three  voices  talking  outside  the  window  about 
the  glorious  victory  gained  by  the  Royal  Wiliiam,  and 
the  honour  due  to  the  brave  sailore  who  had  fought  in 
her.  As  I  was  not  perceived,  I  listened  with  great 
attention  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  action,— the 
narrator,  who  was  half  tipsy,  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
most  extraordiuarj'  praise  of  tlic  feats  which  had  been 
performed.  Presently  the  whole  group  moved  away 
from  the  window,  and,  having  finished  my  dinner,  I 
paid  my  bill  and  quitted  the  house.  Hardly  had  I 
proceeded  half  a  dozen  steps,  when  I  heard  a  loud 
cheer,  and  turning  round  found  it  proceeded  from 
the  man  who  had  been  narrating  the  particulars  of 
the  action,  and  a  group  of  countrymen  who  were 
with  him,  and  who  were  now  advancing  towards  me, 
the  narrator  explaining  to  them  that  I  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Royal  William.  I  endeavoured 
to  undeceive  them,  but  uselessly,  their  leader 
saying  that  1  only  denied  it  from  modesty,  for  the 
morning  the  Royal  William  arrived  from  Portsmouth 
he  had  seen  me,  with  some  other  officers,  land  from 
It  in  a  boa'. 
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"  I  now  became  greatly  alarmed,  but  muttering 
some  excuse,  I  gave  them  halfa-crown  to  spend  in 
drink,  and  they  immediately  entered  the  inn,  while  I 
continued  my  road  onwards.  I  wandered  about  dis- 
consolately till  evening,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
thinking  I  should  not  be  recognised,  I  returned  to  the 
town,  detennining  to  seek  my  inn  and  go  to  bed  at 
once,  that  I  might  have  less  chance  of  meeting  with 
any  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"On  arriving  at  the  inn  I  heard  some  uproarious 
voices  —  as  of  men  half  drunk  —  proceeding  from 
the  taproom,  talking  over  the  action.  Fearing 
that  some  of  the  men  present  might  belong  to 
the  Royal  William,  and  wishing  to  escape  them,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  going  upstairs,  when  passing 
softly  by  the  taproom  door  I  heard  a  voice  say : 
'  After  all,  though,  his  behaviour  goes  to  my  heart. 
I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any  young  fellow 
in  all  my  life.  Why,  I  loved  that  midshipman  as 
if  he'd  been  my  own  son ;  but  if  I  loved  him  fifty 
times  more,  I'd  rather  a  hundred  times  have  seen 
him  stretched  dead  by  a  cannon-ball  at  my  feet  than 
not  to  have  found  him  yesterday  morning  at  his  gun 
when  the  ship's  crew  were  piped  to  quarters.' 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  you  my 
feelings  at  that  moment,  for  I  rec<^ised  the  voice  to 
be  that  of  my  friend  the  boatswain's  mate.  I  stood 
for  a  minute  rooted   to  the  spot,  hardly  knowing 
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whether  to  rush  in  and  throw  my  arms  round  ihc 
worlliy  fellow's  neck,  or  to  leave  the  inn  without 
seeing  liini.  Another  voice  (rom  the  tajiroom  now 
riveted  my  atteniion.  '  Oh !  don't  boiher  yoursell 
itbout  him,'  it  xxld  ;  '  such  a  chap  as  that  ain't  vrorth 
thioking  twice  about.  Now  tell  us  some  more  abou 
the  fight." 


"  What  further  communication  the  boatswain's  mate 
made  to  ihem  I  know  not,  for  I  hurriedly  left  the 
place,  and  bent  my  steps  again  into  the  country, 
determining  to  pass  the  night  under  a  tree  should 
I  not  be  able  to  find  some  roadside  inn,  for  it  was 
too  painful  for  me  to  be  near  the  town,  and  be  per- 
petually in  danger  of  meeting  some  of  my  shipmates, 
who  had  behaved  so  gallantly,  while  I — though  from 
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a  totally  different  cause  from  the  one  imagined — had 
been  absent  At  last  I  found  an  inn,  where  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night.  The  next  morning  I  examined 
what  money  I  had  in  my  purse,  and  found  I  had  still 
enough  left,  \vith  great  prudence,  to  reach  my  grand- 
mother's house,  in  Yorkshire,  although  1  should  be 
obliged  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot. 

"  I  now  started  on  my  road,  and,  stopping  at  the 
first  town  I  came  to,  I  purchased  a  great-coat  to  wear 
over  my  naval  uniform,  and  before  arriving  at  the 
next  I  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  divesting  myself 
of  my  uniform  coat,  which  I  threw  away,  and  then, 
buttoning  my  great-coat,  I  entered  the  town  and 
purchased  a  civilian's  jacket.  In  the  same  way,  by 
degrees,  I  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  my 
uniform,  and  then  continued  my  road  onwards  more 
at  my  ease.  It  (vas  more  than  six  weeks  after  I 
quitted  Plymouth  before  I  arrived  at  my  grand- 
mother's. She  received  me  with  great  kindness, 
although  she  appeared  very  surprised  to  see  me.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  teil  her  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  me  in  consequence  of  my  having 
applied  to  the  magic  ring  for  assistance.  After  I  had 
finished  my  narrative  I  wept  bitterly,  and  the  old  lady 
could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Clasping  roe  in  her  arms 
and  kissing  me  aifectionately,  she  said  : 

"  '  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  so  bitterly.  It  was  not  your 
fault,  but  mine.' 
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"  I  told  my  grandniotber  that  what  I  dreaded 
«BS  the  contempt  those  whom  I  knew  would  hold 
me  in  for  having  {[uitted  my  ship  before  CDtering  into 
battle. 

" '  Well,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  no  doubt  it  will  be 
sad  for  you,  I  ailmit,  but  let  its  talk  on  the  matter 
another  tiniu.  Remain  quietly  hcr«  for  ^  few  days, 
while  I  u-rite  to  your  uncle  for  his  advice,' 

"This  I  posiiivdy  refused,  so  much  did  I  dread 
my  uncle's  opinion.  Several  times  did  wc  talk  over 
Uic  sul'JL-ct.  :ind  ai  bsi  iny  grandmother  proposed  to 
aell  everything  she  had  in  England,  and  proceed  to 
the  American  colonies,  where,  by  changing  our  names, 
we  should  be  unknown,  and  all  trace  of  us  would  be 
lost  After  duly  considering  the  plan,  we  decided  to 
adopt  it,  and  six  months  after  the  figlil  between  the 
Royal  William  and  the  French  man-of-war  we  left 
England,  never  to  return  to  its  shores  again." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


I  continue  my  journey — The  narrative  of  a  Midshipman  who  had 
lost  a  day  makes  a  profound  impression  on  me — I  enter  a 
rocky  desert — My  adventures  therein,  and  the  result  of  my 
day's  journey. 


T^EELING  greatly  refreshed,  I  again  started  on  my 
journey.  Although  the  sun  had  now  risen  some- 
what high  in  the  heavens,  thanks  to  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  lofty  trees,  which  screened  me  from  its  rays, 
and  their  distance  asunder,  so  that  the  air  could 
penetrate  through  them,  my  progress  was  altogether  a 
most  agreeable  one.  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit 
that  my  mind  was  so  occupied  with  the  moral  of  the 
story  of  the  midshipman  who  had  missed  a  day,  that  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  scenery  and  objects 
around  me.  The  narrative  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me,  for  I  saw  in  it  another  proof  how  dan- 
gerous it  might  be  for  mortals  were  every  wish  they 
heedlessly  expressed  to  be  immediately  gratified. 

On  reflecting  over  the  subject,  the  idea  came  into 
my  mind  whether  I  had  not  myself  missed  a  day  by 
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.-icirvptmg  the  invitation  of  ihc  landlonl  to  remain  at 
the  inn  instead  of  puretiing  my  road  without  loss  oi 
time,  BS  I  had  resolved  lu  do  when  1  started  on  my 
journey  to  reach  the  capital.  Presentiy  the  question 
arose  whether  by  missing  a  day  I  had  not,  tike  the 
midshipman  in  the  narrative,  brought  some  misfortune 
on  myself  or  others.  The  more  I  reflected  on  the 
Kubject  the  greater  did  the  probability  appear  that 
some  catastrophe  would  arise  from  it.  although,  as 
the  reader  may  imayini.-,  I  had  not  tin;  sliglutst  daL-i 
to  go  upon  for  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.  An- 
noyed with  myself  for  conceiving  a  fancy  of  the  kind, 
I  endeavoured  by  thinking  of  something  else  to  drive 
off  the  unpleasant  impression  it  had  made  on  me,  but 
without  effect  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  sorrow  awaited  me. 

I  was  more  than  an  hour  before  I  succeeded  in 
changing  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  and  even  then 
the  subjects  which  arose  in  my  mind  were  by  no 
means  of  an  agreeable  description.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  scenery  around  me ;  and  if  any 
object  happened  to  attract  my  notice,  I  hurried  from 
it  with  almost  a  feeling  of  disgust.  I  had,  in  fact, 
begun  to  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  island  and 
all  it  contained,  hardly  making  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  Alice,  or  her  father  and  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
assistant-surgeon  and  the  naturalist  I  of  course  did 
not  consider  as  appertaining  to  the  island.     Although 
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I  deny  that  I  experienced  the  slightest  sensation  of 
fear,  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that,  so  far 
from  the  island  being  the  earthly  paradise  I  had  at 
first  imagined,  it  now  appeared  to  me  almost  in  a 
directly  concraiy  light  It  seemed  that  in  it  a  man 
was  surrounded  by  pitfalls  and  traps  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  horrible  description,  and  these  were 
rendered  the  more  cruel  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  his  own  executioner. 

The  idea  now  came  across  my  mind,  what  would 
be  the  effect  if  during  the  day  I  entertained  no  wish 
whatever^  that,  in  fact,  everything  should  be  in- 
different to  me  ?  'I'he  more  I  thought  on  the  subject 
the  greater  became  my  curiosity  to  know  what  would 
be  the  result.  The  experiment  might  certainly  be 
attended  with  danger,  but  then  I  reflected  it  could  not 
be  greater  than  having  every  desire  immediately  gra- 
tified. This  last  argument  convinced  me.  At  the 
same  time,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  ot 
changing  my  mind,  should  I  think  it  beneficial,  I 
resolved  on  limiting  the  time  to  nightfall  of  that  day, 
and  then  to  reflect  over  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  interim,  and  continue  on  the  morrow  the 
system  which  should  seem  most  desirable.  After 
having  determined  on  trying  the  experiment,  I  wished 
that  my  mind  might  remain  in  a  perfectly  apathetic 
state  till  evening,  and  then  return  again  to  its  natural 
condition. 
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Steering  my  course  by  the  sun,  I  now  for  some 
time  marched  steadily  northward,  without  anything 
occuning  worthy  of  particular  remark.  Tnif,  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  was  lieautiful,  anri  fr<«n  their 
branches  hung  festoons  of  the  most  lovely  flowers, 
wluch  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  while  birds  of 
bright  plumage  flew  around,  hut  almost  seeming  to 
regard  me  a«  an  object  of  ottrariion  ;  still,  in  retiun  l 
they  cicitcd  no  interest  in  mc.  As  a  jiroof  of  dujf 
qiadietic  state  <A  my  mind,  I  may  mention  that  a 
beantiful  white  fawn  started  out  of  a  bush  some  little 
distance  before  me,  and  stood  in  my  path,  evidently 
eyeing  me  with  great  attention.  As  I  approached,  it 
not  only  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  mc,  but  advancing 
towards  me  seemed  to  claim  my  attention ;  still  I 
regarded  it  without  the  slightest  interest.  At  last  it 
was  so  close  to  me  I  could  almost  have  touched  it 
with  my  hand ;  but  I  passed  it  without  notice,  and 
continued  on  my  road.  My  behaviour  on  the  occa- 
sion was  the  more  singular,  as  I  was  extremely  at- 
tached to  all  tame  dumb  animals,  and,  when  at  home, 
I  succeeded  in  being  on  friendly  terms  with  many  of 
the  fewns  in  my  father's  park,  and  they  would  gather 
round  me  as  I  approached,  eating  out  of  my  hand 
any  food  I  might  have  brought,  while  they  would  run 
with  terror  from  any  of  the  lads  employed  on  the 
estate.  I  can  now  almost  fancy  there  was  a  sad 
expression  in  the  white  fawn's  eyes  as  I  passed  it 
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without  notice,  which  on  any  other  occasion  would 
have  caused  me  great  sorrow,  but  had  no  effect  on  me 
at  the  time. 

Judging  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  it  must  have 
been  fully  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
emerged  from  the  wood.  A  singular  change  had  now 
come  over  the  scenery.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
trees  under  whose  shade  I  had  been  walking,  there 
was  nothing  around  me  but  dwarf  shrubs,  and  those 
very  sparsely  spread  over  the  country  ;  while  in  place 
of  the  mossy  grass  I  had  been  walking  upon,  the  soil 
was  arid  and  sandy,  affording  but  little  nourishment 
for  vegetation.  With  the  exception  that  here  and 
there  some  wild  savage-looking  bird  would  for  a 
moment  make  its  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  it  saw 
me  fly  screaming  away,  there  was  no  vestige  of  animal 
life,  and  all  seemed  desolate  and  dreary  in  the 
extreme.  As  I  proceeded  the  aspect  of  the  country 
became  still  more  savage.  Neither  vegetation  of  any 
description  nor  animal  life  was  to  be  seen,  and  all  was 
as  silent  as  the  grave.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a  change 
of  scene  so  abrupt  from  what  I  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  on  the  island,  I  was  indifferent  to  all 
around  me.  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  had  but  to  wish 
that  the  country  should  be  as  beautiful  as  an  earthly 
paradise  to  have  my  wish  gratified. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  now  not  only  intense,  but 
the  rocks  around  me  and  the  sand  had  retained  its 
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heat  to  such  an  extent  as  lo  render  walking  painrul  to 
me,  y«t  I  Celt  no  wLih  for  a  change.  I  also  sufTercd 
greatly  from  thirst,  and  although  I  knew  if  I  wished  a 
spring  of  ice-coid  water  to  start  out  of  one  of  the 
rockfl  lo  quench  my  thirst  I  should  be  obeyed,  yet 
the  wish  did  not  for  an  instant  ltoss  my  mind. 


1  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where  i  saw  an  object 
which  for  a  moment — and  but  for  a  moment  — 
riveted  my  attention.  In  the  midst  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks  I  saw  on  the  ground  the  skeletons  of 
a  man  and  a  horse.  The  man's  appearance  was  par- 
ticularly horrible.  Although  his  clothes  were  torn  to 
pieces   evidently   by   some   wild   animals,  a   jKirtion 
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remained  on  his  skeleton,  rendering  the  sight  yet 
more  ghastly,  and  the  saddle  was  still  on  the  skeleton 
of  the  horse.  From  the  remnants  of  the  man's 
clothing,  it  was  evident  he  had  been  a  person  in  a 
respectable  position  of  life.  A  leathern  belt,  from 
which  hung  a  sort  of  wallet  fastened  with  a  metal 
clasp,  was  ivrapped  loosely  around  him.  The  thought 
crossed  my  mind  that  this  wallet  might  contain  his 
purse,  and  possibly  some  document  which  would  lead 
to  his  identity,  but  I  felt  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  after  gazing  on  ihe  skeletons 
for  a  few  moments  I  was  about  to  continue  my  road, 
when  a  noise  over  my  head  attracted  my  attention. 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  hovering  in  the  air  close 
above  me  several  lat^e  birds,  evidently  of  the  vulture 
tribe.  They  flew  in  circles  around  me,  uttering  a  loud 
screeching  noise.  More  than  once  they  approached 
me  so  closely  that  they  almost  struck  me  with  their 
wings,  but  never  touched  me.  Disagreeable  as  was 
their  proximity,  I  felt  no  wish  for  them  to  leave  me, 
but  continued  my  path  onwards,  the  birds  accom- 
panying me  as  I  went,  as  if  I  was  shortly  to  be  their 
prey. 

Presently  the  rocks  before  me  appeared  to  rise  per- 
pendicularly, and  so  closely  together  as  to  show  no 
opening  through  which  I  could  pass.  Still  I  continued 
my  path,  the  vultures  accompanying  me,  till  I  had 
almost  reached  the  lofty  barrier  before  me,  when  I 
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nooocd  in  it  I  luntiw  finurv  scarcely  Izrge  enough  for 
X  nun  to  enter.  On  reaching  it  I  perceived  that  at  a 
ibort  distance  from  the  entrance  it  became  wider,  and 
wilhout  hcsitalioin  I  entered,  the  vultures  foUowiiig 
me  and  scrcedting  loudly  the  while.  As  I  advanced 
the  passage  opened  considerably,  till  at  last  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty  yards  wide,  the  rocfcs 
rising  perpendicularly  to  ihe  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  on  each  side.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  defile 
;iiiii  ihf  hi'igtu  uf  thi;  rocks,  it  was  almost  as  dark  as 
twilight,  although  at  the  time  it  could  hardly  have 
been  four  o'clock. 

I  pursued  roy  way  for  some  distance,  when  the 
screaming  of  the  vultures  seemed  occasionally  to  have 
mixed  with  it  another  sound  which  rather  resembled 
the  roar  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  cry  of  a  bird.  I 
listened  with  almost  indifference,  and  the  roaring 
became  plainer,  while  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
animation  or  excitement  was  plainly  visible  among 
the  vultures.  After  watching  them  for  a  few  moments 
as  they  sometimes  flew  close  to  me  as  if  seeking  a 
favourable  moment  for  an  attack,  and  then  suddenly 
soared  high  in  the  air,  I  again  with  great  distinctness 
heard  the  roar,  and  looking  before  me  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  I  saw,  at 
perhaps  a  hundred  paces  distant,  an  enormous  lion, 
his  mane  erect,  and  his  eyes  glaring  furiously  at  me. 
Although  I  saw  him  proceeding  towards  me  with  a 
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stealthy  cat-like  tread,  evidently  preparing  for  a  spring, 
I  neither  felt  the  slightest  fear  of  him,  nor  did  I  wish 
him  away.  In  fact,  an  oppressive  apathy  seemed  to 
hang  over  me,  and  I  felt  indifferent  to  everything. 

The  lion  continued  to  approach  me,  his  pace  the 
while  becoming  slower  and  more  cat-like,  and  he 
crouched  lower  to  the  earth  the  nearer  he  came.  At 
last,  when  with  one  spring  he  could  have  seized  me, 


he  gathered  himself  up  for  his  leap,  while  the  vultures 
crowded  together  over  my  head,  screaming  lustily  the 
while,  as  if  threatening  to  dispute  with  the  brute  the 
prey  he  was  about  to  seize.  Terrible  as  the  danger 
I  was  in  appeared  to  be,  I  still  felt  no  desire  to  avoid 
it ;  but  advancing  steadily,  I  merely  mechanically 
stepped  aside  so  as  not  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
lion,  but  to  allow  him  space  to  pass.    Whether  the 
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bruli:  was  aknned  at  my  calm  demeanour — for  it  ts  a 
fuel  thai  ferocious  animals  are  frequently  puizled  by  a 
steady,  calm,  unflinching  eye  confronting  (hem,  when 
retreat  or  opposition  would  certainly  provoke  nn 
attack — Icaonotsay;  but  instead  of  springing  on  mc 
the  lion  turned,  and  by  a  succession  of  bounds 
retreated  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  then,  stopping 
and  again  turning  towards  rae,  greeted  me  with  a  roar 
so  loud  that  the  rocks  around  re-echoed  the  sounds 
for  severni  seconds  afterwards. 

I  continued  to  advance,  but  this  time  the  animal 
made  no  attempt  to  meet  me,  contenting  himself  with 
merely  crouching  closer  to  the  earth,  as  if  collecting 
his  strength  for  a  sudden  spring,  as  soon  as  I  should 
again  be  within  reach.  Still  I  kept  on  perfectly  in- 
different to  his  presence,  and  without  even  wishing 
him  away.  When  I  was  about  eight  yards  from  him 
he  made  ready  for  hts  spring,  but  suddenly  stopped  as 
if  undecided,  and  then,  turning  rapidly  round,  rushed 
away  with  all  the  speed  he  was  master  of,  and  soon 
disappeared  among  the  rocks;  while  the  vultures, 
rising  high  in  the  air,  flew  away  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  one  taken  by  the  lion. 

Relieved  from  the  presence  of  my  disagreeable 
companions,  I  now  continued  my  road  steadily  on- 
wards, the  rocks  widening  as  I  went.  Their  form  had 
also  considerably  altered.  From  rising  perpendiai- 
larly  (their  sides  presented  an  almost  even  surface) 
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they  now  shelved  so  much  that  I  could  have  climbed 
up  them  and  have  seen  some  distance  before  me  had 
I  been  so  disposed.  I  felt,  however,  totally  indiSerent 
on  the  subject,  and  continued  my  road  onward,  some- 
what slowly,  perhaps,  for  I  began  to  feel  terribly 
fatigued,  as  well  as  hungry  and  thirsty, — yet  still  I 
felt  no  wish  for  food  beyond  the  bare  animal  instinct 
natural  to  exhausted  nature.  Prcsenlly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  running  water  some  little  way  in  advance  of 
me,  and  I  quitted  the  path  to  find  the  stream,  impelled 


rather  by  mere  brute  feeling  than  by  any  natural  wish. 
When  I  reached  the  stream  I  drank  heartily,  and 
after  seating  myself  beside  it  for  a  few  minutes  I  felt 
somewhat  refreshed,  and  continued  my  way. 

For  the  next  half-hour  nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  The  country  became  more  open, 
the  rocks  less  lofty  and  rugged,  and  there  were  some 
signs  also  of  vegetation,  which,  although  scant  and 
bush-like,  were  yet  enough  to  promise  that  the  arid 
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•ccneiy  through  which  I  had  passed  was  about  va 
cease.  I  felt  no  ruriosily  on  the  subject,  and  even 
looked  without  interest  on  the  finely-wooded  coanux, 
of  which  I  occasionally  caught  some  glimpses  in  the 
distance.  1  now  began  to  recall  to  mind  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lion  .ind  the  vultures.  For  the  latter 
following  me  in  the  tnanncr  they  did  I  could  som^ 
wlut  account.  They  had  evidently  been  hovering 
round  the  skeletons  of  the  traveller  and  his  horse,  and 
had  accompanied  me  thinking  I  might  possibly  MI  a 
victim  to  some  arri<lent  in  my  way,  as  sharks,  it  is 
said,  follow  a  ship  that  is  doomed  to  be  «rrecked. 
But  then  the  lion — why  should  he  have  threatened  me 
in  the  manner  he  did,  and  with  so  much  ferocity,  yet 
afterwards  make  an  ignominious  retreat?  All  was 
perfectly  inexplicable  to  me,  although  I  felt  no  wish 
to  unravel  the  riddle.  Had  I  even  drawn  my  sword 
to  defend  myself,  or  made  the  slightest  gesture  of 
opposition,  it  might  have  been  accounted  for,  hut  the 
cowardly  brute  had  fled  from  me  without  the  least 
demonstration  of  attack  on  my  part  Frankly,  I  could 
not  help  complimenting  myself  on  what  I  then  con- 
sidered my  course,  but  which  I  can  now  understand 
was  simply  apathy  arising  from  the  spell  I  was  under, 
for  his  ferocious  aspect  alone  might  have  frightened 
any  beholder.  And  then  his  roar — could  anything  be 
more  terrible  ?  Why,  it  re-echoed  among  the  rocks 
more  Hke  a  peal  of  thunder  than  anything  else ;  and 
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SO  loud  was  it,  that  it  still  kept  occasionally  ringuag  in 
my  ears. 

Presently  the  remembrance  of  the  lion's  roar  b^an 
to  assume  rather  the  form  of  a  direct  reality  than  a 
mere  reminiscence.  I  listened  attentively,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the  case,  al- 
though the  sound  was  evidently  at  some  distance 
from  me.  Perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  I 
walked  on  till  I  had  arrived  at  a  spot  from  which  I 
was  able  to  see  the  rear  of  the  rocks  from  behind 
which  the  sound  proceeded,  and  there  I  percdved  a 
sight  which  now  would  cause  me  intense  excitement, 
but  on  which  I  looked  at  the  time  with  the  greatest 
indifference.  At  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  rose  per- 
pendicularly about  thirty  feet  from  the  soil,  was  the 
lion  which  had  met  me  in  the  defile,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  was  a  young  girl,  perhaps  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the  extremity  of  terror, 
screaming  for  help  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  As  a 
proof  of  the  unnatural  spell  I  was  under,  I  felt  no 
wish  to  assist  her,  and  yet  I  can  conscientiously  state 
there  was  not  a  midshipman  in  his  Majesty's  service 
who  would  have  rushed  more  willingly  to  rescue  a 
damsel  in  distress  tlian  I  would,  no  matter  what  the 
odds  might  have  been  against  mc.  So  apathetic  was 
I  at  the  time,  that  I  even  noticed  the  lion  rushing  to 
and  fro  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  trying  to  find 
some  spot  by  which  he  could  climb  up  to  bis  prey. 


utd  yet  I  knew  that  at  tht  rear  was  a  lOugh  incline  of 
rocks,  by  which,  should  the  bnile  have  attempted  to 
go  round,  he  could  have  reached  the  girl  with  perfect 
bdlity.     Al^er  watching  the  lion  and  tiie  poor  girl  for 


some  minutes,  I  turned  my  head  &om  them,  and  con- 
tinued my  road  onwards. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  now  began  to  change 
greatly  for  the  better.     The  rocks  became  fewer,  and 
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a  sofl  mossy  grass  replaced  the  stones  and  sand  over 
which  I  had  made  my  way  with  so  much  difficulty  for 
the  last  three  or  four  hours.  As  I  progressed  the 
change  became  still  greater.  Trees  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  now  visible,  and  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  became  frequent  Then  the  land  began  to 
show  signs  of  cultivation,  and  I  looked  around  me  to 
see  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  sight,  but  none 


were  visible,  although  from  the  appearance  of  the 
recently  dug  soil,  I  naturally  supposed  the  labourers 
could  not  be  far  distant  At  last  I  saw  at  a  few  yards 
before  me  a  venerable  man  sealed  on  the  ground, 
apparently  reposing  himself  after  his  toil.  Without 
being  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  advanced 
towards  him,  and  saw  spread  on  the  grass  before  him 
a  quantity  of  provisions ;   and  judging  from  the  frag- 
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r.  fcr  117  iachrifi^, 
'  ItmAmaHayoa  vcre  there.     Can  I  do  aanhiag  to 

"Honk  70a,  Bothii^  miauvn^  I  said,  possibly 
cyang  Ibc  provtsions  somewhat  wistfuUy,  thoogh  I 
did  lo  men\j  Erom  animal  instinct,  feeling  laini  and 
IniDgrj,  and  not  from  any  nataral  wish.  "Nothing 
whatercr.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  your 
meditations." 

"  No  apology  whatever  is  needed  ;  or,  if  any,  it  is 
on  my  part,  not  yours.  But  pray  do  not  go  on  with- 
out taking  some  refreshment,  for  you  appear  greatly 
fltttgued." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  without  hesitation 
accepted  it  Seating  myself  on  the  grass  opposite  to 
him,  I  commenced  eating  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
famishing  man.  Little  conversation  passed  between 
ui,  I  being  too  well  occupied  to  talk,  while  he,  by 
^mty  of  not  disturbing  me,  said  but  few  words,  and 
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those  only  to  press  me  to  eat  heartily.  When  my 
hunger  was  somewhat  satisfied,  I  thought  it  would  be 
uncivil  on  my  part  to  continue  my  road  without  con- 
versing a.  little  with  him,  and  I  inquired  whether  his 
companiqjis  had  gone  to  their  labours. 

"They  have  not,"  he  said,  "They  are  at  present 
occupied  on  a  very  sad  errand,  one,  in  fact,  which  has 
filled  us  all  with  sorrow  and  alann.  I  should  have 
gone  with  litem,  but  that  I  have  sprained  my  foot, 
and  am  somewhat  too  old  to  take  part  in  any  enter- 
prise of  difficulty  and  danger." 

"  Might  I  inquire  to  what  you  allude?"  I  asked, 
utterly  uninterested  in  his  answer. 

"  It  is  rather  a  long  story,"  he  replied,  "  but  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  willingly  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  it 
About  a  year  since,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  a  substantial 
farmer,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  most 
amiable  woman,  leaving  him  with  two  children — one 
a  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  other  a  girl,  two 
years  younger.  The  poor  fellow  was  almost  distracted 
at  his  loss,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  really  believe  he 
would  have  sunk  under  his  sorrow,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  watching  over  the 
interests  of  his  two  children,  now  at  that  time  of  life 
when  the  guidance  and  care  of  an  affectionate  and 
prudent  parent  were  most  essential  to  insure  their 
future  welfare.  And  well  did  they  merit  all  the  so- 
licitude he  could  bestow  upon  them,  for  two  more 
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wniable  children  it  would  be  difGcuIt  to  meet  « 
The  aflection  they  stiowL-d  their  widowed  father  was 
tbove  all  praise,  and  ia  great  was  the  eflect  it  liad  on 
him,  that  before  six  months  hod  passed  over,  he  was 
again  able  to  supcrttiicnd  his  farm  as  cncTgeiic^lly  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  before  the  death  of  bis  wife. 

"  About  four  muntlis  since,  he  had  some  businew  i 
to  attend  to,  about  n  day's  journey  beyond  the  rockf'V 
diitrict ;  btrt  as  hii  &nn  leqiured  all  hia  aUeiUion  at 
the  time,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  his  son  to  go  in  his 
place.  Preparations  were  speedily  made  for  the  lad's 
journey,  and  he  started  from  home  under  the  full 
expectation  of  returning  in  a  week's  time,  or  ten  days 
at  the  latest  Week  after  week,  however,  jjassed  over, 
but  still  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the  youth,  and  the 
father  began  to  be  extremely  anxious  about  his  sod's 
safety.  At  last  he  could  support  his  state  of  anxiety 
no  longer,  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him  : 
so,  placing  his  daughter  under  the  care  of  a  female 
relative,  he  started  on  his  errand. 

"  At^er  he  had  been  absent  about  a  month,  during 
which  no  tidings  had  been  heard  of  him,  the  news 
reached  the  village  that  the  rocky  district  was  infested 
by  a  lion,  which  had  carried  off  several  sheep,  and 
committed  many  other  depredations.  Of  course,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  took  alarm,  and  serious  fears 
b^an  to  be  entertained  that  both  the  fanner  and  his 
■on  bad  Men  victims  to  the  ferocious  brute." 
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"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  I  said,  "  but  can 
you  describe  the  dress  the  (anner  wore ) " 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  remember  he  had 
on  a  buff  jerkin,  and  wore  round  his  waist  a  leathern 
belt,  Irom  which  hung  a  pouch,  fastened  with  a  steel 
clasp." 

"Was  he  on  horseback?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  was ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  this  morning  I  saw  among  the  rocks  the 
skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  man  had  evi- 
dently worn  a  jerkin  similar  to  the  one  you  describe, 
and  round  his  waist  was  a  leathern  belt,  from  which 
hung  a  pouch  which  fastened  with  a  steel  snap.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  open  the  pouch,  as  it  might  have  led 
to  his  identity." 

"I  am  sorry  indeed  you  did  not,"  he  replied, 
"though  I  fear  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  on 
the  subject  The  peasantry  have  once  or  twice 
searched  the  district,  but  without  bringing  back  any 
intelligence  of  either  the  farmer  or  his  son,  though 
they  saw  evident  marks  of  the  depreciations  com- 
mitted by  the  lion.  All  at  last,  with  the  exception  of 
his  daughter,  gave  up  hopes  of  finding  him.  The 
poor  girl  insisted  on  further  search  being  made,  and 
eagerly  implored  them  to  make  another  attempt. 
This,  however,  they  declined  doing,  and  yesterday 
she  herself  left  home,  evidently  for  that  object,  and 
has   not  since  been  heard   of.    The  news  of  her 
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nttOy  at  me,  he  continued :  "  Did  70U  see  anytliing 
of  her  when  you  came  to  the  rocky  district  f  " 

"  I  certainly  saw  a  girl  about  that  age  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  with  a  lion  at  the  foot  evidently 
seeking  for  some  means  by  which  he  could  reach 
her." 

"  Did  she  see  the  lion  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Ym,"  I  said.  "She  appeared  in  a  state  of  great 
terror,  and  was  screaming  loudly  for  aid." 
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"  Of  course  you  rushed  to  her  assistance  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  I  replied  somewhat  sheepishly. 

"  And  why  not,  might  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  say,"  was  my  answer.  ■  I 
wanted  to  get  onwards,  and  had  no  wish  to  leave  my 
road." 

"  You  a  sailor,  and  wear  a  sword,"  he  said  to  me, 
"and  not  rush  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  girl  in 
distress  I  Why,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You  ought  to 
be  expelled  the  service,  or  be  hung  at  the  yard-ann. 
I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  a  British 
sailor  to  have  proved  himself  so  despicable  a 
coward." 

"  It  is  false,"  I  said,  "  I  am  no  coward,  and  were 
you  not  the  aged  and  infirm  man  you  are,  I  would 
soon  prove  the  truth  of  my  words." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  I  believe 
your  excuse?  You  are  afraid  of  attacking  me,  weak 
as  I  am.  It  is  cowardice  that  withholds  yon,  and  no 
other  feeling.  Begone !  your  presence  is  an  offence  to 
me.  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  begone?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Linger  if  you  like,  still  longer;  my  com- 
panions will  soon  be  back,  and  then  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  them  what  no  man  ever  saw 
before — a  British  sailor  and  a  coward  in  one  and  the 
same  individual." 

I  should  do  myself  an  injustice  if  I  admitted  that 
I  felt  the  slightest  fear  of  the  man's  companions 
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Ehonld  they  return.  At  the  same  time  I  had  certainly 
no  wish  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  coward,  and  so,  without 
bidding  the  old  man  adieu,  1  continued  my  toad 
onwards.  To  say  the  truth.  I  w.is  somewhat  relieved 
when  out  of  his  sight.  Tor  I  felt  an  uneasy  sensation, 
&nd  nothing  tnore,  as  long  as  his  eyes  were  on  me. 

The  jame  apathy  now  hong  over  me  as  I  went  on 
my  way.  which  I  did  without  slopping  till  I  had 
arrived  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  knol!  from  which  I  could 
command  a  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  country 
around.  The  sun  was  at  the  moment  sinking,  and  I 
watched  him  as  he  giadually  descended  behind  the 
hills  which  bordered  the  western  horizon.  I  remained 
motionless  on  the  spot  till  the  last  glimpse  of  day 
had  disappeared,  and  then  the  apathy  which  had 
weighed  on  me  since  the  morning  suddenly  ceased. 
I  now  remembered  my  wish,  and  traced  the  events  as 
they  had  taken  place  during  the  day.  Oh !  how 
diflierent  they  now  appeared  to  me  from  what  they 
did  at  the  time  they  occurred,  as  each  in  succession 
came  before  me !— my  unkindness  to  the  white  fawn 
—my  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  traveller  whose 
skeleton  I  had  seen  amidst  the  rocks — and  my  igno- 
minious and  unmanly  behaviour  to  the  poor  girl  when 
in  mortal  danger  from  an  attack  of  the  lion. 

And  now  the  words  of  the  old  man  came  ringing  in 
my  ears — that  I  had  disgraced  the  name  of  a  British 
sailor.     His  very  taunt  of  cowardice  woimded  mc 
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even  the  more  as  I  knew  I  did  not  deserve  it ;  still,  I 
could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  to  cowardice 
alone  would  be  attributed  my  behaviour  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  more  I  thought  on  the  subject  the  more 
painful  did  my  position  appear,  and  at  last,  completely 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  events  of  the  day, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  grass,  and  placing  my  hands 
over  my  face,  gave  full  vent  to  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


I  hnve  I  lingular  dream  whicb  induces  me 
— The  lemblc  advenlures  I  meet  with  ii 
My  encoantet  with  the  lion. 


T     CONTINUED   crying    for   some   hours,   and    T 
believe  I  only  ceased  weeping  when  I  had  no 

more  (cars  kft  in  my  head  to  shed.  Never  in  my 
life  had  I  experienced  such  bitter  sorrow,  nor  did 
I  ever  commit  an  act  which  made  me  feel  in  half 
so  degraded  a  position  as  my  behaviour  that  day. 
Not  a  single  argument  could  I  have  urged  in  my 
excuse,  nor  should  I  have  dared  to  bring  my  adven- 
tures under  the  notice  of  the  reader,  had  it  not  been 
that  I  was  under  a  spell  at  the  lime,  which  deprived 
me  of  the  use  of  my  natural  faculties.  I  throw 
myself  with  confidence,  tlien,  on  the  verdict  of  the 
reader,  being  fully  persuaded  he  will  admit  that  the 
spell  I  had  unwittingly  provoked  could  alone  have 
induced  me — an  odiccr  and  a  gentleman — to  have 
behaved  in  so  despicable  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  poor 
girl  in  sucli  terrible  danger  without  attempting  to 
protect  her. 
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After  my  tears  had  ceased,  I  rose  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  then  attempted  calmly  to  think  what  steps. 
I  had  better  take  the  next  day.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  return,  and,  by  way  of  proving  that  my 
courage  was  not  at  fault,  dare  any  of  those  who 
went  out  to  relieve  the  girl  from  the  danger  she  was 
in  to  mortal  combat.  This  idea  somewhat  consoled 
me,  but  on  reflection  1  remembered  they  had  given 
me  no  cause  of  offence.  Again,  I  reflected  that, 
admitting  I  did  so,  I  should  profit  but  little  by  it. 
True,  I  might  wipe  away  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
but  would  that  mend  my  case  ?  Would  it  be  more 
to  my  credit  to  plead  that  it  was  simply  indifierence 
on  my  part  to  the  poor  girl's  danger,  than  to  admit  I 
was  actuated  by  fear  of  being  overpowered  by  the 
ferocious  animal  which  was  seeking  to  destroy  her  ? 
Both  excuses  seemed  equally  despicable,  and  I  relin- 
quished them. 

I  now  tried  to  adopt  some  other  plan  of  proving 
to  the  villagers  that  I  was  not  the  cowardly  mortal 
they  naturally  believed  me  to  be,  but  no  other  could 
I  find,  and  I  remained  for  some  lime  in  a  state  of 
utter  perplexity,  unable  to  decide  on  any  plan  of 
action  Tor  the  morrow.  I  felt  a  certain  sort  of  in- 
clination to  continue  my  journey,  but  my  aversion  to 
the  country  and  everything  it  contained  was  also  very 
powerful — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  began  to  en- 
tertain seriously  the  question  of  giving  over  my  at.. 
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MB^  to  ToA  Ac  rayifi^  nd  iaRcad  lo  irlnni  le 
■f  boat  N«  iiwilmiiMi.  bovcro,  conU  I  mxrn^ 
M.  sod  at  Int  I  deoded  ID  fM  of  farther  consider- 
Miaa  of  ife  aBner  dl  dv  awfrow.  wtca,  rcfrnfaed 
by  By  MglK's  rett.  Bj  btxin  wosU  be  danr  ifacn  it 
«H  tf  tfau  ■omcix.  Poniblr  I  «u  indoccd  to 
nriffc  at  fUi  dedsiaa  by  ibe  fact  tbat  bt^ae  was 
Iw^inaim  to  e«efci«  its  aunial  power  Ofcr  mt,  tor, 
ia  i|aic  «f  my  k*t«w.  I  bcgaa  to  fied  bovy  and 
(!nj«iv  -.,-.  ::--■': -.T-.g  tcnclf  OBcc  more  on  tfic 
grass,  I  soon  fell  a^lMp. 

For  some  lime  my  dreams  were  of  a  vciy  hetero- 
geneous description,  gecerally  consisting  of  detached 
fiagmcnts  of  the  e\'en(s  of  the  prcWous  day  presenting 
themselves  without  any  consecutiveness.  The  old 
man  who  had  in^dted  me  to  partake  of  his  meal  now 
cmiversed  with  me  on  the  beauties  of  ihe  white  fawn. 
Then  I  found  myself  reading  beside  the  skeletons  of 
the  man  and  horse.  Next  appeared  the  young  girl, 
who  now,  instead  of  screaming  for  protection  from 
the  jaws  of  the  lion,  was  sorrowfully  nanatmg  to  me 
the  anxiety  she  was  in  respecting  the  fate  of  her 
father  and  brother.  The  old  man  then  again  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  me  on  the  beauties  of 
the  white  fawn,  but  the  scene  had  changed,  and  we 
were  together  in  my  father's  parlt  at  home.  I  re- 
member hi)  trying  to  persuade  me  that  we  hid  not 
in  the  park  a  fawn  as  beautiful  as  the  intelligent 
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creature  standing  by  his  side  and,  as  if  interested  in 
our  conversation,  looking  alternately  in  our  feces  as 
«e  spoke.  I  did  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in 
his  statement,  and  I  called  to  several  of  our  own 
fawns  to  approach ;  but  though  accustomed  to  obey 
my  voice  they  now  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  seemed 
to  regard  the  old  man  and  his  fawn  with  a  very 
jealous  look. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  walking  towards  the  house. 


the  old  man  accompanying  me,  though  remaining  a 
little  in  my  rear,  white  the  white  fawn  advanced 
before  us.  The  fawn  then  seemed  to  disappear,  and 
I  turned  round  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the 
old  man,  but  he  was  no  longer  there.  In  his  stead 
was  a  venerable  clergyman,  who  had  been  the  rector  of 
our  parish,  and  to  whopi  I  had  been  much  attached, 
but  who  had  died  about  a  year  before  I  left  England. 


Although  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  his 
appearance  §eemed  to  cause  me  no  surprise.  On 
looking  ai  his  face,  tt  struck  me  that  he  regarded 
me  with  a  peculiarly  sorrowful  counlenance.  Once 
more  tlic  scene  changed,  and  I  was  again  in  the 
enchanted  island,  bui  my  friend  the  clergyman  was 
stiil  with  nie.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
1  would  ask  him  to  advise  me  what  steps  I  should 
take  to  release  myself  from  the  predicament  I  was 
in,  and  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  told  him 
candidly  all  my  troubles,  as  well  as  the  different  ad- 
ventnres  I  had  met  with  since  I  had  been  on  the 
island,  and  how,  at  that  moment,  I  was  undecided 
whether  I  would  return  to  my  boat  or  continue  my 
journey  towards  the  capital. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "hesitate  no  longer  on  the 
subject,  but  return  at  once  to  your  boat  Every  step 
you  take  away  from  it  increases  the  danger  you  are 
in.  As  it  is,  if  you  succeed  in  again  reaching  Eng- 
land, you  will  carry  with  you  a  good  lesson  learnt 
in  this  island, — that  the  Almighty  is  a  better  judge 
whether  our  wishes  ought  to  be  accomplished  than 
we  are.  Be  assured  that  every  wish  we  form  which 
remains  unanswered,  or  does  not  realize  our  expect- 
ations, is  either  delayed  or  refused  for  some  wise 
reason.  At  the  same  time,  the  wish  to  accomplish 
any  legitimate  object  we  may  have  undertaken  is  not 
only  natural,  but  praiseworthy,  for  but  few  human 
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operalions  could  be  carried  into  effect  were  it  not  for 
the  faculty  of  wishing.  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment, 
you  will  easily  perceive  the  truth  of  what  I  advance. 
<.)n  this  island  everything  a  stranger  wishes  for  is 
immediately  granted  him,  and  from  your  own  expe- 
rience what  have  been  the  results  ?  Have  they  not 
been  lamentable  ?  Yet  during  the  past  day  you  have 
seen  how  necessary  is  the  faculty  of  wishing  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man,  and  how  degraded 
he  would  be  were  he,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
actuated  solely  by  instinct.  Take  my  advice,  my 
dear  boy.  When  you  awake  to-morrow  determine  im- 
mediately to  use  every  effort  to  quit  this  terrible 
island  and  return  to  your  boat,  and  afterwards  kneel 
down  and  fervently  pray  for  strength  and  resolution 
to  carry  out  your  project.  If  Heaven  grant  your 
prayer,  you  may  live  to  be  a  happy  man  and  a 
useful  member  of  society.  If  you  remain  here,  be 
certain  that  some  terrible  calamity  will  befal  you,  and 
that,  under  the  specious  fulfilment  of  some  wish  you 
may  form,  you  will  be  caught  in  a  pit  of  your  own 
digging." 

My  dreams  now  ceased,  and  I  must  have  remained 
for  some  hours  in  such  a  stale  of  both  mental  and 
corporal  inaction  as  nothing  but  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  fatigue  could  produce.  When  I  awoke, 
not  only  had  the  day  broken,  but  the  sun  was  just 
rising  above  the  eastern  horizon.     So  deep  had  been 


dte  ledutjjr  which  oppvssed  bk  that  it  i 
niantcs  before  I  could  recall  my  senses  so  as  to 
realize  the  ]x»ition  I  was  in.  By  degrees,  however, 
I  became  more  self-possessed,  and  began  to  reflect 
on  my  dreams  of  the  past  night  At  lirst  I  ms 
inclined  to  pay  thcni  but  tittle  atienlioa,  treating 
them  as  of  no  consequence,  but  ihey  continued  to 
rise  before  me  with  much  pertinacity  and  viindnesa^ 
till  at  last  the  idea  occuned  to  me  that  the  appa> 
rcndy  incongiuous  nature  of  the  visions  I  had  seen 
might  contain  some  sjiecial  message  sent  by  Provi- 
dence to  enlighten  me  in  my  present  perplexity.  I 
now  reflected  deeply  on  that  portion  of  my  dream 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  deceased  clergyman  had 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  began  to  think  over  his  advice 
with  great  attention,  recalling  to  my  mind  all  he  had 
said,  till  at  last  his  words  became  as  fresh  and  distinct 
on  my  mind  as  the  print  on  the  page  the  reader  has 
now  before  him. 

I  fully  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  he  had  given 
me,  and  after  determining  that  I  would  at  once  return 
to  ray  boat  and  leave  the  island,  I  knelt  down,  and 
fervently  prayed  to  Heaven  to  give  me  strength  in- 
flexibly to  carry  out — and  that  without  delay — the 
conclusion  I  had  arrived  at.  My  prayer  over,  I  rose 
from  my  knees,  and  after  ascertainitig  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  sun,  so  that  I  might  take  my  bearings 
correctly,   I   started  on  my  road   southwards,   fully 
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determined  not  to  stop,  except  for  food  or  natural 
rest,  till  I  had  reached  my  boat 

I  must  say  when  I  came  near  the  spot  where  the 
old  man  had  been  seated  the  evening  before  of  whose 
hospitality  I  had  partaken,  a  somewhat  nervous  sen- 
sation came  over  me.  Conscience  had  made  a  coward 
of  me.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  was  merely  the  taunts  of  the  old  man  as 
to  what  he  naturally  thought  my  cowardice  that  I 
dreaded,  and  not  in  any  way  the  personal  danger  I 
might  be  in  either  from  his  anger  or  that  of  his  as- 
sociates. So  strong  did  the  feeling  of  dread  become 
wiihin  me,  that  when  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  spot  on  which  I  had  seen  him  seated  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  diveipng  from  my  path  so  as  to  avoid 
it;  but,  although  I  wished  to  avoid  the  old  man,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  he  might  have  some  of 
his  associates  with  him,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  me  to  shrink  from  their  personal  anger, 
and  I  continued  onwards  without  swerving  from  my 
road.  At  last  I  arrived  at  the  spot  itself,  and  not 
only  was  the  old  man  no  longer  there,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  the  meal  of  the  day  before  was  to  be  seen. 
True,  the  crumbs  of  bread  might  have  been  picked 
up  by  the  birds,  but  the  bones  of  meat  I  had  seen 
scattered  on  the  grass  the  previous  evening  could  not 
have  been  removed  by  them.  For  a  moment  I  began 
to  suspect  I  had  mistaken  the  spot,  but  on  looking 


KMSd  I  Docknt  Kvnal  trees  vlndi  bad  aimued  njr 
■nmdon  tbe  daj  befacc,  and  I  coold  «vvn  diwincUy 
poiw  oof  the  exaa  ylace  on  which  I  had  sat  to  eai 
mf  neaL 

Fairiy  pouted  at  tbe  whole  circuntstaoce^  I  con- 

il  my  nad  onwards  for  more  than  so  bour,  itop- 

I  but  for  a  Buxnent  to  cat  moic  bvit  wfaidi  t  saw 

t  m  tree,  and  whkh  had  certatnly  not  been  placed 
iboe  at  mf  own  denrc  Wlien  I  came  m  sight  at  tbe 
rocky  district,  a  chan)^  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
even  rY:-7TL  :  3i:!  ii-.iitail  of  the  country  becotning 
grndually  more  nigged,  the  cliffs  seemed  to  present  an 
abrupt  barrier,  »ith  occasional  fissures  in  them  through 
which  individuals  might  pass.  At  lirst  I  began  to 
suspect  I  had  mistaken  my  road,  but  on  reflection  I 
remembered  that  the  day  before,  when  I  quitted  the 
rocky  district,  I  had  not  looked  behind  me,  and  that 
I  could  not  be  aware  of  the  peculiar  aspiect  the  rocks 
would  present  when  viewed  from  the  northward. 

I  entered  the  first  ravine  I  reached,  although  it  was 
certainly  not  the  one  I  had  passed  through  the  day 
before.  Gloomy  as  had  been  the  other  through  which 
I  had  cmeiged  into  the  open  country,  this  one  was 
immeasurably  more  so.  Anything  more  savage  and 
rugged  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  The  rocks, 
as  they  rose  on  each  side  to  several  hundred  feet 
above  me,  presented  but  little  resemblance  to  those  I 
had  previously  seen.     True,  their  surfaces  all  rose 
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peqtendicularly  to  an  enormous  height,  yet  in  general 
they  were  smooth  as  a  wall ;  now  they  appeared  rather 
as  a  collection  of  huge  rocks  or  boulders  piled  per- 
pendicularly one  upon  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  had  been  thrown 
there  at  hazard,  and  might  at  any  moment  fall  and 


crush  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  happened  to  be 
beneath  them.  The  farther  I  went,  the  more  vivid 
did  this  peculiarity  appear,  till  at  last  the  rocks  them- 
selves seemed  almost  to  tremble  under  the  trifling 
vibration  caused  by  my  footsteps.  So  strongly  did 
this  impression  come  over  me,  that  at  last  I  began  to 
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in*|piic  they  were  In  ibe  vay  act   of  fiilbtig.     A 
reflection,  however,  told  mc  I  must  be  in 
ctTor,  and  thai  the  vibration  I  thought  I  had  perceived 
•fOBC  merely  from  i  fancy  of  my  own.     Recalling  to 
mind  the  adricc  which  my  father  had  given  me,  to 
luok  a  ibrcucned  danger  calmly  in  the  face,  I  siopi^d 
for  a  muroeni,  and  raising  my  e}-es  gazed  calnily 
the  rucks  in  front  of  me.    The  tremulous  motion  1 
lonried  I  had  notired  had  ceased,  if  indeed 
existed  other  ihan  in  my  own  imagination. 
same  lime  I  toiitiJ  not  diigiiise  from  myself  that  they 
seemed  to  rest  on  each  other  in  a  very  insecure  manner. 
I  now  again  continued  my  road  onward,  turning 
over  in  my  mind  the  while  what  preparations  I  would 
make  for  my  voyage  when  I  had  reached  my  boat — 
what  sort  of  food  1  could  obtain  for  the  many  weeks' 
sail  which  must  elapse  before  I  reached  any  civilized 
portion  of  the  world, — whether  the  water-casks  which 
had  now  been  emptied  would  have  suffered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  would  therefore  leak  when 
water  was  put  into  them, — whether  the  hermit  had 
taken  any  precautions  in  the  matter,  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  my  voyage — when  the  idea  again 
came  over  me  that  I  saw  the  same  vibratory  move- 
ment in  the  rocks  as  before,  and  this  time  in  so  vivid 
a  manner  as  fairly  to  startle  roe.    I  now  again  stopped 
and  gazed  at  them  calmly  for  some  moments,  but 
could  perceive  no  movement  whatever,  although  I 
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could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the  passage 
beneath  them  wa^  not  unattended  with  danger. 
Somewhat  vexed  with  myself  at  giving  way  to  im- 
pressions of  the  kind,  I  again  started  on  my  road, 
determined  this  time  to  fix  my  thoughts  so  deeply  on 
some  subject  of  paramount  interest  as  should  drive 
from  my  mind  all  other  ideas,  and  I  naturally  chose 
my  home  in  England  to  occupy  my  thoughts.  I  soon 
conjured  up  around  me  the  forms  of  my  father  and 
mother,  my  dear  old  grandmother,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  so  vividly  that  at  last  I  could  almost  fancy 
they  were  present,  the  illusion  being  further  helped  by 
the  grim  obscurity  of  the  gorge  I  was  in,  which,  from 
its  narrowness,  precluded  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
entering. 

Presently  1  was  aroused  from  the  agreeable  society 
I  was  mentally  mixing  with  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder, 
which  reverberated  in  the  most  terrible  manner  be- 
tween the  rocks,  apparently  shaking  them  to  their 
very  foundations.  So  startling  was  it,  that  I  stopped 
short  in  my  path,  and  it  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for 
this  time  it  was  not  the  effect  of  my  own  imagination. 
A  huge  boulder,  weighing  at  least  a  thousand  tons, 
fell  from  an  immense  height  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
me,  completely  blocking  up  my  path.  I  gazed  for 
some  moments  at  the  terrible  obstacle  in  my  way,  to 
see  if  it  were  not  possible  for  me  to  climb  over  it  and 
continue  my  road  onn-ards ;  for  I  had  determined  in 
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the  momtng  tliat  nothing  Icu  than  an  insurmounlable 
barrier  should  impede  my  journey.  At  firet  s^ht 
there  apjjearcd  no  means  by  whkh  I  could  get  ov« 
ihc  lock,  but  I  roust  admit  thai  1  did  not  examine  it 
very  attentively.  The  idea  now  i>rcsentcd  itself  to 
my  miiid  whether  it  would  not  be  belter  for  me  to 
return  a  short  distance  and  find  some  other  passa^ 
between  the  rocks  by  which  I  could  continue  my 
course,  and  after  some  Gonsidcralion  I  decided  to  do 
»o.  1  now  turned  round,  but  oh  1  what  a  different 
Krone  presented  itself  to  my  view.  The  black, 
formidable  rocks  which  I  had  lately  passed  had  all 
vanished,  and  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  or  en- 
chanting than  the  landscape  which  presented  itself  as 
I  turned  my  gaze  northward.  For  a  moment — and 
but  for  a  moment— I  was  so  overcome  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  before  roe,  that  I  gazed  at  it  in  wonder 
and  admiration.  Possibly  my  determination  to  return 
to  my  boat  might  have  vanished  in  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene  before  me,  when  a  singular  sensation 
came  over  me  that  I  was  not  alone  ;  yet  on  looking 
around  I  could  perceive  no  one. 

I  was  so  completely  dazzled  with  the  change  of 
scene  that  I  fell  almost  bewildered,  and  mechanically 
closed  my  eyes  to  endeavour  to  collect  my  senses, 
when  my  dream  of  the  night  before  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  could  clearly  distinguish  the  clei^man,  as  he 
then  seemed,  standing  by  my  side.     So  real  did  he 
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appear  to  me,  that  I  opened  roy  eyes  and  turned 
round  as  if  to  address  him,  but  of  course  he  was  not 
near  me,  and  I  was  quite  alone.  The  next  moment  T 
remembered  the  lesson  the  clergyman  had  taught  me,  - 
and  I  resolved  to  keep  to  the  determination  I  had 
formed.  I  accordingly  turned  my  back  to  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  and  saw  before  me  the  long  narrow 
vista  of  rocks  loosely  piled  one  on  the  other,  rising  to 
an  enormous  height  from  the  ground,  the  huge  boul- 
der which  had  fallen  still  blocking  up  my  road. 

I  now  examined  the  boulder  to  see  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  climb  over  it  At  first  it 
appeared  impracticable,  but  on  looking  more  closely 
I  found  that,  as  dangers  frequently  diminish  when 
coolly  confronted,  apparent  impossibilities  also  fre- 
quently follow  the  same  rule.  Although  the  surface 
of  the  boulder  nearest  to  me  seemed  to  be  as  smooth 
as  glass,  not  affording  the  slightest  foothold,  on  ex- 
amining its  sides  T  perceived  several  notches,  caused 
possibly  by  striking  against  other  rocks  in  its  fall,  by 
which  with  some  difficulty  I  might  surmount  it,  I 
made  the  attempt  and  at  last  succeeded.  When  on 
the  summit  I  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  defile  be- 
tween the  rocks  before  me,  and  imagination  could 
hardly  perceive  anything  more  terrible.  The  rocks, 
rising  immediately  above  me,  seemed  positively  in  the 
act  of  falling,  and  threatening  me  that,  if  I  ventured 
beneath  them,  they  would  iniallibly  crush  me  to  death 
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for  my  laahness.  My  detcimination,  however,  held 
good.  The  descent  of  the  boulder  was  e\eii  more 
difficult  than  the  ascent,  and  I  fel!  to  the  ground  with 
such  force  thai  I  remained  for  some  moments  insen- 
sible and  motionless.  I  soon  recovered  myself  and 
continued  on  my  road,  suffering  no  worse  effects  from 
ray  fall  tlmn  a  few  bruises  and  a  buzzing  sensation  in 
my  cars,  which,  however,  soon  went  off. 

Beyond  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  rocks  beside 
me,  for  more  than  an  hour  I  met  with  nothing  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  remark,  but  the  defile  then  opened 
out  into  an  immense  amphitheatre,  perhaps  a  mile  in 
circumference.  Although  the  sides  rose  to  a  great 
height,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  their  character ; 
for  instead  of  appearing  as  heaps  of  boulders  and 
enormous  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  they  now- 
presented  an  even  surface,  almost  as  smooth  as 
polished  granite  ;  while,  as  if  caused  by  some  terrible 
convulsion  of  nature,  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  earth  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fathomless  abyss.  For  some  time  I 
was  completely  puzzled  what  steps  to  take.  To  climb 
to  the  summit  was  impossible  from  the  smoothness  of 
the  sides,  while  to  descend  with  safety  was  not  only 
equally  impracticable,  but  I  had  an  impression  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss  was  a  lake.  Again,  there 
appeared  no  exit  or  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  but 
the  one  by  which  I  had  entered. 
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What  steps  to  take  I  knew  not,  so  completely  did 
my  further  progress  appear  to  be  stopped.  I  almost 
mechanically  looked  round  to  see  the  defile  through 
which  I  had  so  lately  passed,  but  how  great  was  the 
change  the  scene  presented  from  what  it  had  done  a 
few  minutes  before.  Then  all  was  niggedness  and 
desolation — now,  not  a  rock  was  to  be  seen,  but 
instead,  one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  eye  to  dwell  on.  I  can,  however, 
conscientiously  state,  that  lovely  as  the  landscape 
appeared  to  me — and  I  fully  appreciated  all  its 
beauties — not  for  a  moment  did  the  thought  occur  to 
me  to  return,  and  I  turned  round  again  to  examine  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  continue  my  road, 
and  to  find  some  egress  at  the  other  side  of  the  abyss. 
After  carefully  casting  my  eyes  around,  I  thought  I 
perceived  exactly  opposite  me  something  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  white  perpendicular  line  on  the  black 
surface  of  the  huge  cliffs,  and  on  continuing  my  gaze 
I  could  distinguish  that  it  was  a  fissure,  and  what  I 
had  imagined  to  be  a  white  line  was  caused  by  the 
opening  allowing  me  to  see  through  iL 

But  now  the  terrible  task  remained  to  discover  by 
what  means  I  could  reach  the  further  side  of  the 
abyss.  For  some  moments  it  appeared  impossible, 
but  on  looking  below  me  I  saw,  some  six  feet  beneath 
the  spot  on  which  I  was  standing,  a  ledge  about  six 
or  seven  inches  broad,  which  seemed  to  run  round  the 
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abjM,  or  nl  any  rale  io  &r  as  lo  become  invisible  ] 

1  BOW  dctcnnined  lo  descend  lo  ihU  ridge,  and  niaite  I 

my  »-ay  round  as  besi  I  could     To  accustom  my  eye  ' 

to  the  giddy   depiiis   below   me,    J   gazed    at    ihera 

•teadilv  for  ft  minuic  or  two,  till  all  sensation  of  dtwi- 


ness  had  vanished,  and  I  then  attempted  the  descent 
It  was  3  work,  however,  of  great  difficult  and  greater 
danger,  for  I  was  not  much  more  than  five  feet  high, 
while,  as  I  said  before,  the  ledge  appeared  fully  six 
feet  below  me.     Placing  my  legs  over  the  edge  and 
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then  turning  on  my  Tace,  I  gradually  let  myself  down 
till  at  last  I  only  held  on  to  the  surface  by  my  hands, 
when  to  my  horror  I  found  my  feet  did  not  touch  the 
ledge,  and  how  far  it  was  below  I  knew  not.  I  had 
no  alternative,  however,  but  to  drop  at  all  risks,  for  I 
had  not  strength  enough  left  in  my  fingers  to  draw 
myself  up  again  even  if  I  had  wished. 

Quitting  my  hold,  I  dropped  on  to  the  ledge,  which 
must  have  been  at  least  a  foot  below  me,  and  so  great 
was  the  shock  I  experienced  that  I  nearly  fell  over 
into  the  gulf  beneath,  but  succeeded  in  regaining  my 
equihbrium.  I  had  made  an  error  to  my  own  pre- 
judice as  to  the  depth  of  the  ledge,  but  another  also 
in  my  favour  as  to  its  breadth.  Instead  of  being 
six  inches  it  was  at  least  twelve,  so  that  I  had  not 
only  a  good  standing  ground,  but  sufficient  space 
to  turn  my  face  —  though  with  some  difficult — to 
the  gulf. 

I  now  commenced,  with  my  back  to  the  rocks,  to 
make  my  way  to  the  further  side  of  the  amphitheatre. 
For  more  than  half  the  distance  1  progressed  without 
any  very  great  difficulty,  gazing  into  the  gulf  beneath 
me  till  I  began  to  feel  convinced  that  it  had  lost  all 
power  over  me,  and  that  I  could  look  on  it  with 
impunity.  I  was  terribly  in  error,  however,  for  the 
ledge  on  which  I  had  made  my  way  not  only  began 
now  to  shelve  downwards,  but  narrowed  so  much  that 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  out  my  toes  at  right  angles  with 


my  body ;  and  it  was  only  by  holding  my  head  « 
erect  and  pressing  the  palms  of  my  hands  a^inst  theM 
rock  that  I  was  able  to  hold  myvi^tf  U[)right.  Another  , 
olsnning  incident  now  occuirvd  whitrh  required  all  mjr  J 
nerve  to  withstand.  Although  from  the  painfully  erect 
position  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  hold  my  head  I 
louM  with  difflculiy  glance  into  the  abyss  beneath  rnc, 
1  could  percdvi-  that  enormous  serpents,  twenty  o* 
thirty  feet  below  mc,  were  winiling  ^h^.•mse^'es  along 
the  ndei,  iriiilc  huge  monstroos  animals  like  vampiFe 
bats,  but  whose  wings  when  extended  were  perhaps 
ten  feet  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  were  floating 
in  the  murky  atmosphere.  Still,  I  kept  on  till  I  had 
reached  the  spot  opposite  the  ravine  through  which  I 
had  entered,  and  then  the  ledge  became  suHicIently 
broad  not  only  to  walk  on  with  comfort,  but  at  last  I 
discovered  some  projections  which  enabled  me  to 
climb  up  to  the  fissure  I  had  seen  from  the  other  side; 
and  quitting  the  gloomy  amphitheatre,  I  pursued  my 
way  onwards  through  a  narrow  rocky  ravine. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  had  quitted  the  amphi- 
theatre I  noticed  a  vulture  hovering  above  my  head. 
Suddenly  it  flew  away  in  a  straight  line  before  me,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight.  Its  disappearance  pleased  me, 
for  I  fancied  its  presence  boded  me  some  trouble  or 
misfortune,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  returned  with  a 
companion.  Others  then  made  their  appearance,  and 
the  further  I  went  the  numbers  increased,  and  instead 
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of  hovering  some  distance  above  me  they  now  ap- 
proached so  closely  to  me,  and  became  so  bold,  that 
I  almost  suspected  they  were  about  to  attack  me. 
They  offered  mc  no  molestation,  however,  and  I  con- 
tinued onwards  till  the  ravine  opened  into  a  wider 
district,  which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  same  I  had 
passed  through  the  day  before,  and  which  I  had 
entered  by  a  different  path  from  the  one  by  which  I 
had  quitted  it  I  now  looked  around  me  to  discover 
if  possible  the  skeletons  of  the  traveller  and  his  horse, 
and  at  last  I  saw  them  in  the  distance.  I  approached 
them ;  but  when  I  had  nearly  reached  the  spot,  I  was 
startled  by  a  savage  roar,  and  the  flock  of  vultures 
flew  around  me  evidently  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement 
The  roar  was  repeated,  and  I  then  saw  steadily  ad- 
vancing towards  me  the  same  lion  I  had  met  the  day 
before.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  the 
sight  of  the  brute  had  upon  me.  Instead  of  fear,  it 
was  one  of  intense  rage.  In  a  moment  my  derogatory 
conduct  in  leaving  the  young  girl  a  prey  to  his  hity 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  felt  thankful  that  I  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  it  had  not  been 
the  least  sentiment  of  fear  that  had  then  actuated  me. 
Drawing  my  hanger,  I  rushed  forward  to  meet  the 
ferocious  brute.  For  a  moment  he  stopped,  as  if 
puzzled  at  my  behaviour,  and  then,  turning  abruptly 
round,  he  bounded  off  in  a  straight  line  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  suddenly  stopping  he  again  turned  round. 
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and  cidbching  on  Ihc  ground  watched  me  as  1  ap- 
proached him.  Utterly  forgetting  the  skeletons  of  the 
nun  and  horse,  I  rushed  after  him  ;  but  when  I  had 
arrived  within  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  he  again 
turned  and  retreated,  and  then  stopped  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  This  he  repeated  several  tim 
but  although  1  could  not  resist  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
trick  on  his  part  for  me  to  exhaust  ray  strength  io 
following  him,  and  then  to  attack  me,  I  continued  to 


rush  after  him  as  eagerly  as  before.     At  last,  to  my 
great  annoyance,  he  ran  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight, 


r  did  I  s 


1  agai 


My  chase  of  the  lion  must  have  lasted  at  least  two 
miles,  but  so  occupied  were  my  thoughts  during  ihe 
lime  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  scenery  around  me.  The  horribly  arid 
aspect  it  had  lately  presented  had  completely  vanished. 
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and  in  its  stead  I  found  myself  in  the  same  lovely 
wood  I  had  passed  through  the  morning  before.  Still, 
it  held  out  no  attractions  for  me  to  remain  in  it,  and  I 
continued  my  road  steadily  onwards  till  I  had  reached 
the  spot  where  I  had  breakfasted,  and  had  read  the 
story  of  the  midi^hipman  who  had  lost  a  day.  I  now 
plucked  some  fruit  from  the  same  tree  which  had  then 
furnished  my  breakfast,  and,  after  drinking  a  draught 
of  water  at  the  spring,  I  continued  my  rodd,  reflecting 
on  the  story  of  the  midshipman.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
could  not  relieve  myself  from  the  impression  that 
some  misfortune  would  arise  from  my  having  followed 
his  example,  nor  did  the  impression  leave  me  the 
whole  of  the  day.  At  sunset  I  had  reached  the  spot 
at  which  I  had  slept  the  night  of  the  ball,  and  after 
offering  up  a  prayer,  1  laid  myself  on  the  grass,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  fast  asleep. 


T  AWOKE  the  next  morning  shortly  after  dawn,  and 
iromediately  arose  from  my  grassy  bed,  determining 
to  begin  my  journey  without  delay,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  house  of  the  assistant-surgeon  that  evening. 
I  also  resolved  to  call  on  the  naturalisL  True,  the 
houses  of  both  the  assistant-suigeon  and  the  natu- 
ralist  were  out  of  my  road,  but  I  was  actuated  tn  my 
intended  visits  to  them  by  the  humane  desire  of  in- 
ducing them  to  accompany  me.  With  the  latter  I 
anticipated  but  little  difficulty,  for  I  felt  assured  he 
was  too  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  country  and 
all  it  contained  not  to  accept  my  invitation.  Of  my 
success,  however,  with  the  assistant-surgeon,  I  had 
graver  doubts.  Not  that  the  poor  fellow  could  be 
insensible  to  the  misery  he  was  enduring,  or  could 
have  any  real  wish  to  stay  in  the  island  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  love  he  bore  Alice,  but  this*!  feared 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  all  my  arguments.  At  last  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
whether  I  could  not  make  Alice  herself  my  friend. 
That  I  should  have  some  difficulty  would  be  possible  ; 
but  then  I  would  submit  to  her  that  as  long  as  her 
lover  remained  in  the  island  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  be  cured  of  his  infirmity,  whereas,  if  he 
joined  me  in  my  attempt  to  escape,  and  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
in  the  resources  of  medical  science  some  means  might 
be  found  through  which  his  cure  could  be  effected. 
Then,  again,  would  arise  the  terrible  difficulty  about 
his  return.  I  did  not  like  to  deceive  the  amiable  girl, 
by  promising  that  he  should  return  to  her  again,  when 
I  was  resolutely  determined  to  use  every  argument  to 
oppose  an  idea  of  the  kind.  A  means,  however,  of 
escaping  from  the  dilemma  at  last  occurred  to  me,  and 
that  was,  in  case  of  the  assistant-surgeon's  cure,  to 
induce  Alice  and  her  family  to  reside  in  England. 
Here  again  such  great  difficulties  appeared  to  rise  up, 
that  at  last  I  resolved  to  give  over  all  further  con- 
sideration of  them  till  the  evening,  when  possibly  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  farmer's  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  quitting  his  native  country,  which  I 
would  do  before  even  broaching  the  matter  to  the 
assistant-surgeon. 

While  turning  over  these  things  in  my  mind,  from 
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tine  to  lime  I  glanced  around  me  to  discover  s 
^ects  to  Mrvc  as  landmarks  by  which  I  could  direcf  9 
mjr  course  lo  the  house  of  the  naturalist,  but  I  foand  * 
it  itnpossiblc.     The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remember  . 
(hat  it  was  night  when  I  (juilted  the  ball,  and  of  course  j 
all  object*  around  me  were  cnvdojieil  in  coiuparadvc 
darkness,  even  if  the  si.-ttc  of  my  mind  at  the  titne   ' 
hail  allowed  me  to  think  of  other  subjects  than  the 
events  of  the  day.     Another  difficulty  also  arose.      I 
wished,    if  possible,  to  avoid  the  innkeeper's  house, 
and  I  should,  therefore,  have  to  make  a  scMnewhat 
circuitous  journey  to  reach  that  of  the  naturalist     I 
could  clearly  enough  remember  that  in  going  to  the 
ball  we  had  first  passed  through  a  large  garden,  and 
this  I  looked  for  with  great  anxiety,  as  I  thought,  if  it 
could  be  found,  it  might  in  some  way  direct  me  on 
my  toad ;  but  neither  garden,  nor  innkeeper's  house, 
nor  any  vestige  of  them,  was  to  be  seen.     I  then 
remembered  the  river,  and  the  bridge  that  had  broken 
down,  but  neither  river  nor  bridge  could  I  find.     To 
say  the  truth,  this  gave  me  no  displeasure ;  possibly  I 
even  experienced  some  consolation  for  their  absence, 
j  for  I  was  by  no  means  proud  of  my  exploit  of  dragging 

i  Perdita  from  the  water  on  that  day.     The  only  object 

\  which  in  any  manner  whatever  offered  me  the  slightest 

guidance  was  a  long  extended  forest  which  I  could 
perceive  to  my  left  hand  in  the  distance,  and  I  con- 
^^^^chided  that  by  approaching  it,  and  then  continuing  to 
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skirt  it  for  some  time,  I  might  possibly  meet  something 
to  guide  me  in  my  search.  I  now  made  for  the  wood, 
and  walked  by  its  side  possibly  four  or  five  miles,  but 
not  a  vestige  of  anythmg  did  I  jsee  which  I  could 
remember  to  have  passed  on  my  road  to  the  house  of 
the  naturalist  At  last,  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
weary,  I  reluctantly  relinquished  my  search,  and  con- 
tinued my  joad  southwards,  from  time  to  time  casting 
many  an  anxious  look  in  my  rear  to  see  whether  I 
could  detect  anything  which  could  direct  me  to  the 
poor  fellow's  house,  as  in  that  case  I  would  have 
immediately  returned,  vexatious  as  the  delay  would 
have  been  to  me. 

An  idea  now  came  across  my  mind  in  such  intensity 
that  I  fairly  stopped  short  in  my  road,  and  seated 
myself  on  the  grass  that  I  might  consider  it  with  greater 
convenience.  The  extraordinary  magical  power  which, 
since  I  had  been  on  the  island,  had  immediately  granted 
every  wish  I  had  formed,  now  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
The  more  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  the  more  con- 
vinced did  I  become  that  my  surmise  was  a  correct 
one.  Since  my  determination  to  return  to  the  boat, 
not  a  single  wish  I  had  formed  had  been  gratified 
beyond  what  might  naturally  have  occurred  had  I 
been  in  England  or  any  other  country.  No  person 
could  have  wished  more  earnestly  than  I  had  done  to 
find  the  dwelling  of  the  naturalist — ^yet  not  the  slightest 
notice  had  been  taken  of  my  wish.     Evidently  the 
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dcsim  of  thoK  strangers  who  landed  on  the  island 
w«re  only  gratified  as  long  as  the  accomplishmcDi  of 
them  might  tum  to  their  prejudice.  This  was  easily- 
proved  by  ihc  fact,  that  now  I  had  resolutely  deter- 
mined on  leaving  the  island  the  enchantiitent  had 
cea»«l.  Ail  idea  of  entrapping  me  had  been  given  up, 
and  I  was  sulTercd  to  continue  my  road  subject  to  the 
k  {Measures  and  inconveniences  to  which  all  ordinary 
travellers  similarly  situ:tted  might  be  exposed.  So 
ipreat  wu  ny  )oy  at  die  ducorery,  fSaat  I  am  ifrud  it 
■omewhtf  neutralized  my  anxiety  at  being  tmable  to 
find  the  dwelling  of  the  naturalist,  though  I  can  con- 
scientiously state  that  to  have  met  him  would  have 
been  a  somre  of  great  joy  to  me,  could  I  have  done 
so  without  being  indebted  to  supernatural  or  magical 
influence. 

I  again  continued  my  road  onwards,  and  being 
thirsty  began  heartily  to  wish  I  could  find  some  fruit- 
tree  from  which  I  could  obtain  a  repast.  None, 
however,  made  its  appearance.  This  was  not  without 
its  consolation,  for  it  made  me  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  my  freedom,  and  I  believe  the  thought 
contiibuted  greatly  to  support  me,  otherwise  I  might 
have  sunk  under  the  immense  amount  of  fotigue  I 
went  through  on  that  day. 

I  now  began  to  entertain  grave  fears  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  find  the  dwelling  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  for  as  I  continued  onwards  I  could  perceive 
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no  landmarks  that  I  could  remember  beyond  a  vague 
idea  that  the  country  strongly  resembled  that  which  I 
had  passed  through  after  I  had  left  him.  My  anxiety 
became  very  great,  for  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  had  not  yet  met  with  one  object 
which  could  cleaily  tell  me  I  was  in  the  right  road. 
About  two  hours  before  nightfall  I  rec<^ised  the  spot 
from  which  I  had  parted"  with  him,  and  I  perfectly 
remembered  the  road  I  was  to  take  from  the  different 
objects  in  the  distance  he  had'  pointed  out  to  me,  by 
keeping  which  in  his  eye  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
home  in  safety.  Completely  overjoyed,  I  marched 
gaily  onwards,  utterly  insensible  to  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  under  which  I  must  naturally  have  been 
suffering,  for  since  my  breakfast  in  the  morning,  which 
only  consisted  of  a  few  bananas,  I  had  taken  no  suste- 
nance during  the  whole  of  the  day.  So  far,  however, 
from  feeling  any  fatigue,  I  verily  believe  I  walked  on 
even  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  when  I  started  in  the 
morning,  nor  did  I  slacken  it  a  moment  till  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  knoll  where  the  assistant- 
surgeon  had  gone  through  his  absurd  pantomimic 
gestures,  kissing  his  hand  to  Alice  and  her  brothers, 
who  then  being  in  focus  he  could  see  standing  at  the 
cottage-door  kissing  their  hands  in  return  to  him.  I 
could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  poor  fellow's 
expense,  and  I  must  confess  I  made  myself  equally 
ridiculous — or  perhaps  more  so — by  perfonning  the 
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same  gestures,  though  in  a  more  exaggerated  ronayl 
kissing  my  hand  with  ihe  utmost  vehemence  to  I 
imaginary  family,  who  1  need  hardly  say  were  totaiQ^^ 
invisible  to  me. 

After   indulging    my    absurdity    for    perhaps 
minutes,  I  continued  my  road  oowards,  walking  on  a 


gaily  as  before,  till  I  had  arrived  about  midway 
between  the  knoll  and  the  farmer's  house,  when  a  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age  rushed  forward,  and,  Uking 
my  hand,  shook  it  with  the  warmest  affection.  From 
the  breathless  state  he  was  in  (he  had  evidently  been 
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running  with  the  greatest  velocity)  he  was  unable  to 
speak,  but  I  easily  recognised  him  as  one  of  Alice's 
brothers,  and  I  warmly  returned  his  greeting.  I  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  from  him  how  he  knew  of  my 
retuin.  The  poor  boy  again  attempted  to  speak,  but 
was  still  too  breathless  to  be  able  to  utter  a  word,  so 


he  contented  himself  by  pointing  out  the  road  towards 
the  house,  and  making  signs  that  others  were  coming. 
In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Alice  and  the  assistant- 
surgeon  made  their  appearance,  and  friendly  and 
cordial  in  the  extreme  was  the  greeting  which  took 
place  between  us. 
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"  VLj  dear  friend,"  said  the  a wwia  nt-auigeog, 
can  hardly  btu^nc  bow  intense  is  oui  lada&ction 
hartng  jva  af[ain  with  ti*." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  about  to  return  ? "  1 
inquired,  greatly  piuiled  at  meeting  with  them. 

"  We  had  BO  reawn  whatever  to  expect  your  re- 
turn," was  his  rqily,  "nor  had  we  any  idea  that  yoa 
would  do  so  till  I  saw  you  about  half  an  hour  since 
ktMing  your  hand  to  us  Iram  the  top  of  the  knoll.  I 
wu  ttanding  it  the  cottagfrdow  at  the  tiine,  mnA 
recagoiaed  you  immediately,  though  of  course  you 
were  invisible  to  Ahce  and  the  others.  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  behaviour  on  the  occasion  went  to  my 
very  heart,  at  I  felt  convinced  nothing  but  the  warmest 
affection  and  respect  could  have  actuated  you  to  so 
vivid  a  demonstration  of  satisfaction  at  returning  to 
us.  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  you  remerober 
our  conversation  respecting  the  possibility  of  Alice 
seeing  us,  and  your  doubts  whether  she  could  have 
any  pleasure  in  kissing  her  hand  to  us  when  we  were 
not  in  sight?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  interrupting  him, 
"but  you  must  remember  I  made  an  exception  in 
Alice's  favour.  I  said  it  must  have  been  fatiguing  to 
the  little  ones ;  and  I  remember  especially  saying 
that,  from  the  affection  I  was  certain  Alice  bore  you, 
she  would  feel  no  fatigue  were  she  to  kiss  her  hand 
to  you  for  the  whole  day  together." 
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"  True,"  he  said,  "  I  forgot  that,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  hope  you  have  now  a  proof  that  friendship 
alone  would  change  gesticulations  of  the  kind  from 
being  simply  ridiculous  into  being  affectionate  and 
pleasing.  Instead  of  exciting  our  respect  and  esteem 
by  your  gestures  on  the  knoll,  you  would  simply 
have  made  a  fool  of  yourself  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  feeling  towards  us  which  actuated  you  at 
the  time." 

The  words  of  the  assistant-surgeon  struck  on  my 
conscience  somewhat  severely,  and  I  hastened  to 
change  the  conversation, 

"Your  father  and  younger  brothers,"  I  said  to 
Alice,  "  I  hope  are  well  ?  " 

"They  are  quite  well,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  she 
replied.  "  As  soon  as  we  heard  you  were  coming  I 
sent  off  two  of  the  little  ones  to  tell  my  father,  who 
was  in  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  soon  join  us.  Bui  you  must  be 
sadly  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  your  journey,  so 
pray  come  in,  for  you  look  so  pale  and  tired.  Oh ! 
you  can't  think  how  happy  your  arrival  «-ill  make 
us  all." 

A  pang  of  compunction  came  over  me  as  I  ac- 
companied Alice  and  my  friend  to  the  house.  I 
could  not  di^uise  from  myself  that  I  had  come 
armed  with  a  plan  to  deprive  her  of  the  society  of  the 
man  to  whom   she  was  so  tenderly  attached,  and 
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although  I  knew,  or  at  any  nilc  trusted,  that  should 
he  accompany  mc  in  my  voyage  it  would  ultimately 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  both,  I  could  not  coaceal 
from  myself  that  llie  parting  would  be  a  source  of 
great  pain  to  her,  and  reflections  of  the  kind  continued 
to  intrude  tliemselves  on  my  thoughts  during  our  road 
to  the  house. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  neither  the  fanner  nor  the 
little  ones  at  home,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Alice,  who 
now  set  about  preparing  some  food  for  me,  to  which  I 
did  ample  justice,  for  I  was  half  famished.  Alice 
began  to  make  further  excuses  for  her  father's  absence, 
though  none  of  them  appeared  to  me  particularly 
satisfactory.  From  time  to  time  I  glanced  at  the 
a*!  si  slant,  surgeon's  face,  and  it  struck  me  there  was  an 
ex])ression  of  anxiety  upon  it  for  which  I  could  hardly 
account,  and  on  which  I  determined  to  (juestion  him 
as  soon  as  we  were  by  ourselves.  Fortunately  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred,  for  after  I  had  finished  my 
meal  and  Alice  had  taken  the  things  away,  she  made 
an  excuse  for  leaving  me,  saying  that  she  was  going 
with  her  brother  to  ascertain  tlie  reason  of  her  father 
not  returning  to  the  house,  as  she  began  to  be  anxious 
about  him.  Although  she  attempted  to  say  this  in  her 
natural  manner,  I  could  easily  perceive  there  was  as 
much  vexation  as  anxiety  marked  on  her  countenance, 
but  of  course  I  made  no  remark,  and  merely  expressed 
a  hope  thai  she  vfovi\4  ^wv  wlmto.. 
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After  Alice  had  left  ihe  cottage,  my  friend  proposed 
that  we  should  seat  ourselves  on  a  bench  outside  the 
door.  When  there  he  shortly  questioned  me  as  to  my 
adventures,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch,  not 
omitting  to  mention  my  meeting  with  the  naturalist, 
and  the  reception  he  gave  me.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded, my  friend  remained  for  some  minutes  silent, 
as  if  reflecting  deeply  over  my  tale. 

"  And  so  you  are  positively  determined  to  leave  the 
island?"  he  at  last  said. 
"  Positively,"  I  replied.  "  Nothing  shall  hinder  me," 
"  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
sorry,  though,  that  you  missed  the  poor  naturalist ; 
it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  for  him  if  he 
could  have  accompanied  you.  If  you  were  able  to 
reach  England  safely,  I  think  it  more  than  probable 
the  defect  in  his  eyesight  might  be  cured." 

"  But  if  his  defect  might  be  cured,"  I  said,  "  why 
might  not  yours  also  ? " 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  replied,  "  my  chance 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  his,  but  you  forget  I  must 
quit  Alice,  and  that  would  be  a  punishment  to  me  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  total  blindness  itself." 

"  At  first  sight  it  certainly  might  appear  so ;  at  the 
same  time  you  should  bear  in  mind  that,  were  you 
cured  of  your  affliction,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
both  of  you." 

"  Granted,"  he  said ;  "  but  there  would  be,  in  the 


firat  place,  the  pain  of  leading  her  for  some  dme,  and 
then  my  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  island,  as  you  arc 
Kirare  it  n  not  Uid  <lown  in  any  of  the  maps." 

"Tnie,"  1  said  ;  "but  still,  by  carefully  biking  our 
bcBiings,  we  may  fonn  s  tolerable  idea  what  latitude 
the  island  is  in,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  arlniit,  that 
without  any  nautical  irslnimcnts  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  out  its  position  within  some  six  or  sev«n 
degrees ;  but  as  the  extent  of  the  island  from  north 
to  south  is  quite  equal  to  that,  ve  might  be  able  to 
discover  tt  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  our  adven- 
tures are  known  in  England  the  Government  will  send 
out  a  discovery  ship,  to  which  you  would  certainly  be 
appointed.  In  fact,  they  could  not  do  without  you, 
and  then  you  could  either  marry  Alice,  or,  what  I 
should  like  far  better,  you  might  be  able  to  induce 
her  and  her  family  to  accompany  you  to  England." 

"The  prospect  is  a  very  attractive  one,  I  admit," 
he  said,  "and  I  suspect  I  should  not  be  without  a 
strong  pressure  to  accept  it  from  other  quarters. 
Still,  the  idea  of  parting  from  the  dear  girl  is  too 
terrible  to  be  entertained." 

"  To  what  pressure  do  you  allude?"  I  inquired. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  answered,  "  my  future 
father-in-law  has  lately  made  objections  to  my  marriage 
with  his  daughter.  Understand  me,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  he  bears  roe  the  slightest  ill-feeling ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  he  has  a  sincere  friendship  for 
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me,  but  at  the  sonic  time  he  fears  the  terrible  intirmity 
under  which  I  am  labouring  will  prevent  my  being 
able  to  maintain  a  family.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
more  than  once  on  the  subject ;  even  this  morning  he 
renewed  it,  and  with  some  little  acrimony  in  his  tone. 
Candidly,  I  am  getting  very  miserable  about  it." 


"But  what  does  Alice  say  herself?"  I  asked. 

"  The  dear  girl,  I  am  sure,  would  have  me  if  she 
had  her  own  way ;  and  if  her  father  insists  on  her 
breaking  off  the  match,  I  am  convinced  she  will  never 
marry  another." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  accompany  me  ?    You  have 

an  excellent  opportunity,  one  which  you  may  never 
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meet  with  again.    Yoii  arc  persuaded  that  Alice  wiD 

remain  constant  to  you  during  your  absence,  and  you 
feci  certain  that  under  a  clever  surgeon  you  may  be 
cured.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  summon  up  your 
courage.  If  you  only  reflect  for  a  moment,  you  must 
admit  that  the  fanner  has  reason  on  his  aide.  It  must 
lie  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him  to  think  that  his 
daughter  is  about  to  make  a  match  with  a  person 
suffering  under  the  terrible  calamity  which  afflicts  you, 
excellent  as  your  other  qualifications  may  be." 

"But  how  could  I  broach  the  subject  to  Alice?" 
he  said,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  during  which 
he  appe.-ircil  to  be  rcflerting  doe[jly.  "Why,  it  would 
almost  break  her  heart  to  think  I  was  about  to  leave 
her." 

"Although  a  task  of  the  kind  would  be  a  most 
jiainful  one  to  mc,"  I  said,  ".still  if  you  wish  it  I  would 
speak  to  her  on  die  subject." 

"You  are  verj-  kind,  but  before  doing  so  I  should 
like  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  her  father.  I  will 
tell  him  your  offer,  and  if  he  will  pledge  me  his  word 
of  honour  that  if  I  return  cured  to  the  island  within 
two  )ears  he  will  give  me  his  daughter's  hand,  I  will 
accompany  yon  to  England." 

1  conipIimente<i  him  on  his  determination,  and 
shortly  aftenvards  Alice  and  her  father  returned  to 
the  house.  The  father  received  me  courteously 
enough,  but  stiU  \  tanclcd  I  could  perceive  an  ex- 
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pressioD  of  anger  on  his  face,  as  if  the  unpleasant 
conversation  he  had  had  with  the  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  morning  was  not  yet  effaced  from  his  memory. 
We  now  conversed  together  on  different  subjects  till 
it  was  time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed,  and  then 
Alice  left  us.  I  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  leave  the  fanner  and  my  friend  to  talk 
over  the  subject  of  the  latter  accompanying  me  to 
England ;  so,  framing  an  excuse  for  quitting  them,  I 
pretended  that  I  wished  to  obtain  a  beautiful  flower  I 
had  seen  on  approaching  the  house,  and  rose  from  mj' 
seat,  leaving  them  alone.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  returned,  and  ray  first  glance  at  the  farmer's 
face  told  me  the  subject  had  been  broached,  and  that 
it  was  agreed  my  fjiend  should  accompany  me.  Had 
any  doubts  on  the  subject  remained,  they  would 
speedily  have  been  dispelled ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
farmer  see  me  than  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  thanked 
me  for  my  offer  to  take  the  assistant-surgeon  with  me. 

"  You  must  see  yourself,"  he  continued,  "  that  the 
contemplated  marriage  with  my  daughter  under  his 
present  lamentable  infliction  is  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  me ;  but  once  cured  of  that,  I  will  offer  no 
further  objection,  for  there  is  no  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance whom  I  would  so  willingly  accept  as  my  son- 
in-law." 

I  told  him  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  my 

friend  was  to  accompany  me,  and  I  then  inquired 
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wlu'therhe  would  be  able  to  start  the  next  momii^ 
as  1  had  resolved  to  lose  no  time  whatever ;  adding, 
t!iat  I  had  alread)'  lost  one  day,  and  that  it  pressed 
so  heavily  on  my  conscience  I  had  delermined  do 
ten)i>tation  or  consideration  should  induce  me  to  miss 
anolher. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  lose  your  company  so  soon," 
said  the  fanner ;  "  at  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that 
tliL-  sooner  our  friend  goes  the  better.  The  sorrow  of 
I  lariiug  would  only  be  increased  the  longer  he  remains, 
niul  the  pang  will  be  terribly  severe  for  poor  Alice, 
even  if  we  soften  it  as  much  as  we  can." 

We  now  deliberated  for  some  time  how  we  should 
break  tbe  news  to  .Mice.  At  first  we  thought  it  would 
be  hetitr  for  the  fanner  to  do  so  himself,  but  he  had 
not  the  <uurage,  and  inquired  if  I  would  undertake  iL 
.AUlioiigh  I  had  already  volunteered  to  do  so,  when 
it  came  to  the  point  my  courage  vanished,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  ciitrealLcs  of  the  farmer  and  my 
friend,  I  positively  refused  to  undertake  the  com- 
mission. Finding  that  neither  of  us  would  take 
the  re  spoil  si  lii  lily,  we  now  began  to  consider  what 
other  means  could  be  adopted,  but  none  more  feasible 
presented  itself  Co  our  minds,  and  before  we  had 
arrived  at  any  conclusion  Alice  joined  us.  A  singular 
change  came  over  us  all ;  neither  could  utter  a  word. 
We  all  sat  there  in  her  presence,  feeling  as  uncomfort- 
able as  three  conspirators  could  have  done  whose  plot 
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was  on  the  point  of  being  discovered.  Fortunately 
Tor  me,  Alice  herself  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  you  must  feel  dreadfully 
tiled  after  your  long  journey.  If  you  would  like  to 
retire,  your  bed  is  ready  for  you.  It  is  the  same  you 
occupied  when  you  were  here  before." 

I  thanked  her  for  the  offer,  and  candidly  admitted 


I  was  extremely  tired ;  and  after  I  had  somewhat 
abruptly  wished  the  fanner  and  assistant-surgeon  good 
night,  Alice  gave  me  a  candle — for  it  was  now  dark — 
and  I  sought  my  room. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  my  conscience  began  to 
accuse  me  that  I  had  somewhat  unfairly  quitted  my 
friends  in  their  dilemma.  I  endeavoured  to  prove  to 
myself  that  I  had  done  my  duty  to  my  countryman  in 
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[jLTSuading  htm  to  leave  the  island,  and  that  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  family  affaire  of  otbcre. 
All  this  seemed  true  enough,  but  still  I  could  not 
shake  off  the  unpleasant  impression,  and  I  sat  for 


some  time  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  without  undressing, 
tired  as  I  was.  At  last  I  made  a  dcsiKTate  effort,  and 
throwing  off  my  clothes  I  got  into  bed,  and  in  a  fen" 
moments  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  leave  the  fanner's  bouse  in  company  with  the  Assistant-surgeon 
— We  pass  the  fii^t  night  under  a  tree — On  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  we  reach  the  heimit's  hul — He  relates  to  us  his 
liialory,  and  how  Ceiribly  his  vanity  was  punished. 

T   SLEPT  soundly  for  some  hours,  and  was  then 

awakened    by  the  assistant-surgeon,  who   had 

stealthily  entered  my  room  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 


Greatly  surprised  at  his  appearance,  1  was  about  to 
question  him  as  to  the  object  of  his  mysterious  visit, 
when,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lip,  he  implored  me  in 
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•  Vxm  whispet  lo  be  filent  or  I  might  wake  the  ^mUy. 
Now  Ekiriy  |>uuled  at  his  bcfaariour,  I  roM  to  a  sitting 
postnrc  in  my  bed,  aod  listened  anxiously  for  the  ex- 
ptanatjon  he  was  about  to  give  me.  He  then  told 
me,  itill  in  a  low  whisper,  that  shortly  after  I  had 
retired  to  bol  Alice  bad  also  quitted  them,  and  that 
he  and  her  faihn  had  continued  lo  converse  over  raj 
projeacd  depanure,  and  in  what  manner  the  intelli- 
gence could  be  broken  to  her.  The  longer  they  had 
conversed  the  more  difficult  did  it  ai)i>ear  to  find  any 
feasible  plan.  At  last  the  fanner  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  belter  if  we  left  in  the  night,  and 
then  he  uould  take  upon  himself  the  onus  of  explain- 
ing to  her  the  cause  of  her  lover's  departure  the  next 
morning. 

"I  cannot  say,"  he  continued,  "I  much  liked  the 
proposition  of  quitting  Alice  without  bidding  her  fare- 
well; the  idea  seemed  too  terrible  for  my  mind  to 
compass,  but  the  farmer  pressed  it  on  me  so  earnestly, 
that  at  last  I  began  to  give  it  more  serious  consider- 
ation than  I  had  done  at  first ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
strangely  as  such  a  plan  went  against  my  inclination, 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  least  objectionable  which  could  be  suggested,  as 
it  would  save  both  of  us  the  terrible  pain  of  a  formal 
parting.  At  last,  sorely  against  my  inclination,  I  gave 
way :  and  if  you  will  now  dress  yourself  as  quietly  as 
possible,  we  may  be  able  to  leave  the  house  without 
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Alice  being  aware  of  our  departure.  It  wants  just 
two  hours  of  dawn,  so  we  can  be  fairly  out  of  sight 
of  the  house  before  she  awakes." 

"  But  her  father,"  I  said ;  "  is  he  aware  that  you 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving?" 

"  He  is  not  only  aware  of  it,  but  is  waiting  below 
to  bid  us  farewell.  Now  pray  lose  no  time,  but  dress 
yourself  as  quickly  and  soflly  as  possible,  and  do  not 
put  on  your  shoes  before  you  come  down  stairs,  as  the 
noise  of  your  footsteps  might  awake  Alice." 

I  promised  I  would  obey  him,  and  then  quitting 
me  he  stealthily  made  his  way  out  of  my  chamber 
to  the  sitting-room  below.  I  then  dressed  myself 
as  quickly  and  noiselessly  as  possible.  When  I  de- 
scended to  the  sitting-room  I  found  the  fanner  had 
arranged  a  comfortable  breakfast  for  us  previous  to 
starting,  to  which  I  admit  I  did  ample  justice,  but 
my  poor  friend,  I  need  hardly  state,  was  unable 
to  eat  a  mouthful,  although  earnestly  pressed  to 
do  so  by  our  host  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast  the  farmer  said ;  "  Now,  don't  think  me 
inhospitable,  but  the  sooner  you  leave  the  better,  as 
the  longer  you  wait  the  greater  will  be  the  probability 
of  Alice  awakening." 

I  saw  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  rising  from 
my  chair  I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  thanking 
him  for  the  hospitality  I  had  received  from  him.  The 
assistant-surgeon  seemed  completely  bewildered,  and 
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jftv  he  Ind  thskea  hzaib  viA  dw  Ebbci;   «i 
VMhra  B>B  cwy  ixwptfKy,  a  pcifeci  cmc.  xad 
^BS^  KOvm,  I  «M  ob^Bcd  lotikc  turabv  dieaia^ 
jad  akaoM  bffbitt  leftd  lura  from  the  boose. 

Wc  had  piPMtded,  lnwerei,  boi  a  &*  jards  vii^ 
Ihe  bama  tm  aflcr  me  wiib  a  snnll  bukct  wliicfc 
be  told  me  eontaJacd  loiiie  prawinoas,  as  it  was 
|fuuiUe  wc  ibmlu  ned  wiui  no  noi  on  ow  v^*, 
sad  then,  without  itopipuig  to  teccne  ow  dunks, 
he  hurnal  bodt  lo  the  cocugc,  leamg  m  to  metuuie 
oar  nwd. 

We  walked  on  silently  enough  for  some  time,  not 
a  word  passing  between  us,  for  I  thought  it  would  be 
bad  taste  on  my  part  to  obtrude  my  convenation  on 
him,  and  he  was  himself  loo  deeply  immersed  in  his 
own  sorrow  to  think  of  anjthing  else.  Meanwhile 
day  began  to  break,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  little  knoll  already  spoken  of  it  was  broad  daylight. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  summit  the  assistant-surgeon 
turned  round  and  gazed  at  the  cottage,  which  was 
now  perfectly  in  focus,  to  catch,  if  possible,  one  last 
glimpse  of  Alice.  It  is  more  than  probable  she  had 
not  yet  risen  from  her  bed,  for  she  was  nowhere  visible. 
The  farmer,  however,  he  told  me,  he  could  see  quite 
distinctly,  seated  with  his  aims  folded  on  the  bench 
beside  the  cottage-door,  evidently  deeply  absorbed 
in  thought,  considering  possibly  in  what  manner  he 
should  break  our  departure  to  his  daughter.     Finding 
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my  friend  strongly  inclined  to  remain  till  he  once 
more  caught  sight  of  Alice,  I  peremptorily  told  him  it 
was  getting  late  and  that  we  must  be  moving  onwards. 
He  seemed  too  much  bewildered  to  make  any  reply, 
and,  allowing  rae  to  lead  him,  he  mechanically  con- 
tinued his  way. 

About  noon  I  proposed  that  we  should  stop  to  take 
some  refreshment,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  grass, 


I  opened  the  basket  the  fanner  had  given  us  and 
examined  its  contents.  We  found  in  it  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  last  us  for  the  next  two  days,  consisting  of 
bread  and  meat  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  One  necessary, 
however,  he  had  omitted,  and  that  was  to  place  a 
knife  in  the  basket,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  my  com- 
panion. 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,"  he  s£ud ;  "  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  very  well  without  it ; "  and  then 
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phdng  hii  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  from  it  a  a 
leathern  esse,  which  at  first  sight  I  thought  mi^  i 
have  contained  a  portrait  o(  his  betrothed.  I  m-as, 
however,  in  error,  for  wbcu  he  opened  it  1  found  3 
formiilahle  looking  iipparatun  of  knives  and  sc 
of  different  descriptions,  with  some  horrible-looking 
curved  needles,  which,  althoagh  I  scarcely  understood 
their  use,  made  tne  shudder  when  I  looked  at  the 
At  the  same  lime  I  knew  well  enough  that  thcj-,  as 
well  at  the  knives  and  scissors,  were  the  implements 
contained  in  an  ordinary  pocketcase  of  stir^cal  ia- 
stniments. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  said,  "  you  are  somewhat  puzzled 
to  understand  why  I  should  have  taken  these  with  me, 
but  the  lact  is  they  were  a  present  from  my  poor 
mother  shortly  after  I  received  my  diploma.  I  keep 
them  in  remembrance  of  her,  and  never  intend  part- 
ing with  them." 

Although  I  complimented  my  friend  on  his  filial 
affection,  I  must  say  I  had  a  strong  objection  to  using 
any  of  the  knives  for  the  purpose  of  eating  my  food  ; 
and  although  I  didn't  mention  the  objection  to  him, 
!  managed  in  the  best  way  I  could,  tearing  my  food 
asunder  in  a  somewhat  dog-like  and  savage  manner. 

When  we  had  finished  our  meal  we  again  started 
on  our  journey,  and  my  companion,  who  had  now 
become  somewhat  more  conversable,  gave  me  an 
t  of  his  early  life, — how  his  mother  had  been 
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left  a  widow  when  young,  how  by  dint  of  economy 
she  had  paid  the  expenses  of  his  education,  and  many 
other  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  all  of  which 
would  be  without  interest  to  the  reader  were  I  to 
narrate  them.  I  encouraged  him,  however,  to  go  on 
with  his  narrative,  for  I  could  easily  perceive  he  was 
rather  doing  it  to  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
Alice,  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice  occurred  to 
us  in  our  journey  that  day,  and  when  we  had  arrived 
within  what  I  considered  six  hours'  walk  of  the 
hermit's  dwelling,  I  proposed  we  should  remain  there 
for  the  night.  True,  I  might  have  gone  to  the  inn, 
which  I  knew  could  not  be  far  distant  from  the  spot 
at  which  we  had  halted,  but  I  had  not  only  determined 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  reminiscence  which  might 
arise  respecting  my  interview  with  the  midshipman 
who  so  strongly  resembled  me  in  appearance,  but  I 
also  wished  to  be  under  as  little  obligation  as  possible 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

I  now  chose  a  convenient  spot  under  a  lofty  tree 
for  our  bivouac,  and  then  I  again  opened  the  basket 
and  took  from  it  some  food  for  our  evening  meal. 
We  both  ate  with  good  appetite,  for  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  if  he  had  not  yet  regained  his  spirits,  at  any 
rate,  thanks  to  our  day's  march,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
repast  which  the  kind  forethought  of  the  farmer  had 
provided  for  us,  and  when  our  meal  was  over  we  both 
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stretdicd  ouiselves  on  the  grass,  and  I,  at  least,  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  had  risen  more  than  an  hour  before  I 
awoke  tlie  next  morning.  I  found  my  friend  not  only 
awake,  but  he  told  me  he  had  been  so  since  long 
before  dawn.  On  looking  in  his  face,  I  perceived 
lie  had  been  weeping,  and  I  easily  judged  the  cause. 
Although  I  respected  his  sorrow,  still  I  saw  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  it  without 
restraint,  and  assuming  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  I 
told  Jiim  he  must  m.il;e  a  hearty  lire.ikfast,  as  we  had 
not  only  a  long  walk  before  us,  but  that  we  should 
have  to  make  some  preparations  for  our  deiiarturc 
before  we  could  set  sail.  He  answered  me,  poor 
fellow,  in  the  same  tone,  although  I  could  easily 
perceive  it  nas  feigned,  and  we  now  breakfasted  on 
the  remainder  of  the  fooil  that  was  left  in  the  basket, 
and  then  started  on  our  journey.  On  our  road  I 
forced  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible  by  way 
of  keeping  up  his  spirits,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I 
flatter  myself  I  succeeded ;  at  any  rate  he  talked 
much  more  freely  tlian  he  had  done  the  day  before. 

It  was  early  in  tjie  afternoon  when  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  hermit's  hut.  I  found  him  in  nearly 
the  same  [losition  I  had  left  him,  with  the  exception 
that  his  head  was  now  buried  in  his  hands  and  be 
was  weeping  bitterly.  In  fact,  so  distressing  were  his 
sobs  that  \\\e^  (\mlc  'went  to  my  heart,  and  laying  my 
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hand  on  his  shoulder  I  begged  him  to  take  comfort. 
Raising  his  head  from  his  hands,  he  gazed  at  me 
sorrowfully  for  some  moments,  and  then,  without  the 
slightest  expression  of  surprise  at  seeing  me,  said  : 

"Why  in  the  name  of  fortune  did  you  not  come 
yesterday,  as  I  expected?" 


"  Expected  ! "  I  exclaimed,  greatly  astonished. 

"  Yes,  expected,"  he  replied.  "  Ah  !  you  little  know 
the  trouble  you  have  caused  me ;"  and  he  again  burst 
into  tears. 

What  to  do  or  to  say  to  console  the  poor  fellow  I 
knew  not.  The  assistant-surgeon — who  from  his  in- 
firmity could  not  see  him— easily  understood  he  was 
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in  deep  trouble,  and  with  the  humanity  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  profession  said ; 

"  But  had  you  not  better  leli  us  what  ails  you,  and 
then  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  do  something  to 
relieve  you?" 

"  It  is,  alas !  quite  out  of  your  power,"  the  hermit 
replied.  "  My  case  is  beyond  human  help.  Nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  die  where  I  am ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  there  is  nothing  now  worth 
living  for  in  this  world." 

We  endeavoured  by  every  argument  in  our  power 
to  console  him,  but  for  some  time  all  our  efforts  were 
in  vain.  By  degrees,  however,  ho  became  somewhat 
calmer;  and  profiling  by  the  effect  we  had  produced, 
we  now  tried  to  obtain  from  him  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 

"  I  would  willingly  tell  you  all,"  lie  said,  "but  it  is 
a  someivhat  long  story  and  a  very  sad  one." 

"No  matter,"  said  the  assistant-surgeon,  "let  us 
hear  it.  I  am  a  doctor,  and  if  I  find  it  is  in  my  power 
to  be  of  any  sen-ice  to  you,  be  as=;urcd  1  will  use  it  in 
your  behalf." 

These  words  seemed  to  produce  a  great  effect  on 
the  jioor  fellow.  He  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
with  his  sleeve,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  he  began 
the  narrative  of  his  adventiires. 

"I  dare  say,"  he  said,  "that  neither  of  you  could 
guess  from  to^  ^i^e^ciM  a^^earance  what  I  really  am, 
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but  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble  to  guess — I  am  an 
unfortunate  boatswain's  mate  in  his  Majesty's  navy. 
I  b^an  Ufe  as  a  cabin  boy,  and  by  degrees  as  I  grew 
older  became  an  able  seaman,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  in  that  position  I  did  no  discredit  to  the  name  of 
a  British  sailor.  However,  the  best  proof  of  it  is,  that 
before  I  was  thirty  years  of  age  I  was  appointed  a 
boatswain's  mate  oa  a  sloop  of  war,  and  from  the 
satisfaction  I  gave  during  the  three  years  that  I  filled 
the  situation  I  have  little  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  misfortune  in  being  cast  on  this  detestable 
island,  I  should  have  obtained  a  boatswain's  warrant 
l)efore  I  was  thirty-five  years  of  age." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  are  not  yet  thirty-five  years 
of  age?"  I  asked,  suddenly  interrupting  him.  "  Why, 
with  your  grey  hair  and  beard  you  appear  at  least 
seventy-five." 

"Very  possibly,"  he  said,  "but  still  I  am  only 
thirty-three  and  a  few  months.  My  aged  appearance 
is  all  due  to  my  misfortunes  in  this  island.  But  let 
me  go  on  :  you'll  perhaps  find  my  yarn  quite  long 
enough  without  interrupting  me.  Well,  our  ship, 
which  was  lying  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  was  ordered 
to  cruise  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  sailing,  and  we  were  only  waiting  for  our 
captain,  who  was  to  come  on  board  the  next  day. 
.\lthough  it  was  against  the  regular  rule,  I  and  a  few 
others  got  leave  to  go  on  shore  for  some  hours.    That 
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day  I  tfxdc  peat  piiiu  with  my  dress,  for  to  say  dw 
truth  I  wu  WMnewlnt  piood  cX  my  appeaiance,  and  I  '' 
am  DOW  nftsing  for  mj  Taiiit>-.  liut  what  gave  me 
partkular  rtommwain^  pigtail,  which  was  vHthaot 
excqiticn  the  handsomest  in  the  ship.  It  «nts  not 
o&lf  as  thick  as  ray  ann  and  reached  nearly  to  my^ 


waist,  but  it  was  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  I  had 
taken  particular  pains  in  dressing  it  that  day,  and  so 
well  was  it  greased  that  it  shone  in  the  sun  like  a 
well-blacked  boot 

"  We  landed  at  the  Point,  and  1  then  took  leave  of 
my  shipmates,  determining  to  have  a  stroll  by  myself. 
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I  had  wandered  about  for  two  or  three  hours  without 
anything  particular  occurring,  when  I  saw  before  me 
a  remarkably  nice-looking  young  lady,  who  greatly  at- 
tracted my  admiration.  I  determined  in  return  to 
attract  hers,  and  I  walked  for  some  time  a  little  in 
advance  of  her,  so  that  she  might  have  a  good  view  of 
my  pigtail ;  and  I  then  shortened  sail,  and,  walking 
by  her  side,  attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with 
her.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  she  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  anything  I  said.  At  last  I  determined  to 
make  a  great  effort,  and  after  walking  a  step  or  two  in 
advance  so  that  she  might  have  another  full  view  of 
my  pigtail,  I  said  to  her: 

" '  Should   you   like  to  have  a  careless  husband, 

" '  No,'  she  replied,  '  if  ever  I  many  at  all  I  must 
have  a  careful  husband.' 

"  I  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  remark,  that 
I  made  her  an  offer  on  the  spot.  I  told  her  I  was 
about  to  leave  England  for  foreign  parts  the  next  day, 
and  that  I  expected  to  return  in  two  years,  when  I 
would  place  the  whole  of  my  pay  as  well  as  my  heart 
at  her  feet  if  she  would  have  me.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  me  whatever,  but  continued  her  road 
onwards  as  if  she  did  not  hear  a  word  that  I  said. 
I  kept  walking  by  her  side  till  she  arrived  at  a  very 
respectable-looking  house  which  she  entered,  and  the 
door  was  closed  after  her.  As  the  time  had  now 
E  E  3 
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come  for  me  (o  go  on  boart),  I  merely  renurkedj 
house  ibe  lud  entered,  resolving  lo  call  on  her  « 
I  relumed  from  my  voyage,  and  I  then  joined  my  ship- 
mates at  the  Point,  and  we  all  went  on  boaid  together. 

"  Dunnit  the  remainder  of  the  day  my  thoughts 
coniinued  fixnl  on  the  beautiful  and  sensible  girl  I 
had  xcen  on  sihore,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
My  messmates  noticed  how  melancholy  I  was,  and 
asked  mc  the  reason.  As  I  was  nui  ashamed  of  being 
io  love,  I  told  them  the  truth.  They  then  asked  me 
what  (ort  of  a  young  lady  she  was,  and  I  told  them 
exactly,  for  I  toulil  st-e  her  at  the  time  as  plainly 
before  nit'  as  when   I  saw  her  on  shore. 

'"  I  know  that  young  lady,'  said  the  saiimaker's 
yeoman,  'and  you  may  as  well  give  her  up  at  once, 
for  you  have  no  chance  there,  I  can  tell  you.' 

"  '  How  so  ? '  I  asked. 

"  ■  Well,  Tom  Wad,  the  gunner's  mate  of  the  Sij-- 
lark,  is  going  to  make  her  an  offer.  His  ship  was 
paid  off  this  morning,  and  he  sap  he  won't  go  to 
sea  again  till  he  has  married  the  young  lady.  He'll 
soon  cut  you  out.  \Vhy,  his  pigtail  is  six  inches  longer 
than  yours.' 

"  The  words  of  the  sailmalcer's  yeoman  raised  such 
a  raging  storm  in  niy  bosom  that  1  could  not  contain 
myself,  and  doubling  up  my  fist  I  hit  him  such  a  blow- 
on  the  head  that  I  fairly  stretched  him  on  his  beam 
ends.     However,  he  was  not  a  fellow  to  take  a  blow 
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without  returning  it,  and  a  fight  ensued  between  us, 
which  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  master-at-anns 
coming  between  us,  and  the  result  was,  we  had  both 
our  grogs  stopped  for  a  week. 

"  Well,  the  ship  set  sail,  and  a  splendid  run  we  had 
of  it  till  off  the  Cape,  when  we  got  into  such  a  gale  as 
I   never  saw  the  like  of  in  my  life.     The  ship  ran 


before  it  under  bare  poles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
storm  staysail,  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  we 
never  saw  sun,  moon,  or  stars  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  At  last  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  till 
it  sunk  into  a  calm.  We  now  employed  ourselves  in 
setting  up  the  rising,  and  the  boatswain  being  ill  in 
his  hammock  I  had  to  do  his  duty.  On  the  second 
day  I  got  into  the  jolly-boat,  with  two  boys  to  row  it, 


lo  sgiul  with  my  whistle  when  the  men  on  boanl  tvef« 
to  go  on  hauling  or  to  bcky,  when  somehow  or 
another  I  lost  sight  of  ihe  ship  and  all  around  me, 
anil  when  1  came  to  my  senses  I  Tound  myself  quite 
alone  on  this  isUnd.*' 

"Arc  you  quite  sure  you  were  not  intoxicated?" 
said  the  assistaut-Eurgcon. 

"  Quite,"  »aid  the  boatswain's  mate — as  I  slialt  now 
call  him.  "  But  if  I  h;iil  been,  it  would  not  have  been 
so  much  to  \k  woniU-red  at,  as  i  had  nothing  in  the 
boat  to  drink  but  a  pnnnikin  of  mm,  and  without 
water  rum  is  very  apt  lo  get  into  the  lifad.  Well, 
here  I  was,"  he  continued,  "without  either  die  boat 
or  the  boys.  I  wandered  about  ihe  island  for  two  or 
three  days  without  meeting  with  anybody,  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  dull,  for  I  amuacd  myself  with  thinking  of 
the  beautiful  girl  1  had  left  at  Portsmouth,  occasion- 
ally varying  it  with  thinking  what  I  woidd  do  if  I  had 
Tom  Wad  and  his  pigtail  in  my  clulchts.  At  last  I 
began  to  feel  somewhat  desolate,  and  I  wished  if  tlieri; 
were  any  inlubitants  on  the  island  I  could  see  some 
of  them.  The  thought  had  hardly  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  swtmd  of  fiddles 
playing  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  I  imme- 
diately rushed  off  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded," 

"Forgetting  your  young  lady?"  said  the  assistant- 
surgeon    remonsirutively — possibly   thinking    at    the 
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time  how  difticult  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  foi^otten  Alice  under  similar  circumstances. 

"Well,  sir,  I  admit  that  I  did  for  a  moment," 
replied  the  boatswain's  mate, "  but  I  had  good  excuse. 
What  British  sailor,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
not  be  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  and  espe- 
cially when  heard  in  foreign  parts  ?  Well,  I  conti- 
nued to  follow  the  sound,  and  at  last  reached  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  which  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
young  men  and  women  dancing  together  in  the 
liappiest  manner  possible.  Suddenly  one  among 
tliem  perceived  me,  and  immediately  called  the  notice 
of  the  others  to  my  presence,  when  they  all  ceased 
dancing,  and  advanced  to  meet  me.  I  must  say  the 
kindness  they  showed  me  was  beautiful  to  behold, 
'riiey  not  only  invited  me  to  join  their  dance,  but 
requested  me  to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  village, 
which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  I  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  happiest  evening  I  had 
spent  since  I  left  England  was  the  one  on  which  I  made 
their  acquaintance.  We  danced  till  nearly  midnight, 
and  then  retired  to  the  village,  where  they  gave  me  as 
my  berth  a  beautiful  little  cottage  surrounded  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  any  man,  whose  love  was 
not  in  Portsmouth  and  he  in  foreign  parts,  could  have 
made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable months  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  was  the  first  1 
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paMed  on  this  island.  Thejr  were  all  kindness  and 
civility  to  mc.  I  hadn't  to  utter  a  single  thought  or 
wish,  f(ir  everything  seemed  provided  for  me  before- 
hand. In  return  I  did  al!  in  my  power  to  make 
my»elf  as  agreeable  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do.  I 
cut  tnic  lover's  knots,  foul  anchors,  and  bleeding 
hearts  on  the  door-posis  of  their  houses,  ond  many 


other  things  prized  by  ladies.  I  would  have  offered 
to  tattoo  their  arms,  only  I  had  no  gunpowder  to  mb 
into  the  skin  so  as  to  make  the  mark^i  last.  They 
were  an  uncommonly  beautiful  lot,  certainly,  those 
young  ladies,  but  I  can  conscientiously  state  I  didn't 
feel  the  least  love  for  any  of  them  beyond  wishing  to 
make  myself  agreeable,  and  they  at  any  rate  gave  me 
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much  more  encouragement  than  the  young  lady  at 
Portsmouth,  for  she  took  no  notice  of  my  pigtail, 
while  they  admired  it  exceedingly. 

"Well,  all  things  went  on  smoothly  enough,  as  I 
said  before,  for  about  a  month,  one  day  being  as  like 
anoEher  as  two  peas  or  two  drops  of  rum — whichever 
you  like  best.  At  last,  one  evening  when  I  went  to 
bed,  I  began  to  reflect  that,  beautiful  as  the  island  was, 
it  wasn't  Portsmouth  after  all,  and  that  I  should  like 
to  get  back  if  I  could.  Then  I  thought,  suppose  I 
saw  that  insinuating  gunner's  mate  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  young  lady,  and  I  were  to  find  she 
admired  his  pigtail  more  than  mine,  how  miserable  I 
should  be  !  I  then  wished  that  my  pigtail  would  grow 
faster,  and  never  stop  growing  till  I  had  the  longest 
one  in  the  world,  and  with  this  thought  fresh  on  my 
mind  I  fell  asleep. 

"  Next  morning  I  awoke  with  the  same  feelings, 
and  spoke  lo  some  of  my  friends  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  leave  the  island,  whereupon  they  all 
looked  very  sad,  and  the  young  ladies  even  burst  into 
tears.  I  naturally  felt  flattered  at  their  sorrow,  yet  at 
the  same  time  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  expecting  I  should  always  remain 
with  them.  At  last  they  entered  into  an  agreement, 
that  if  I  remained  six  months  with  them,  they  would 
then,  if  I  wished  it,  assist  me  to  build  a  boat  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  leave  the  island.     I  accepted  the  terms. 
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and  the  next  month  passed  off  as  agreeably  as  the 
fonncr^nay  even  more  so — for  I  found  my  tail  had 
bejjun  to  Kfow  in  a  ruosi  wonderful  manner,  not  le*s 
tlian  a  foot  u  tuonth,  and  so  proud  indeed  was  I  of  it 
that  1  almost  wished  the  six  months  were  over  thai  I 
iniglil  return  to  Ponsmouth  to  cut  out  Tom  Wad,  for 
my  pigtail  was  now  considerably  longer  than  hii,. 
Another  month  passed  over  my  head,  during  which 
time  another  foot  was  luldcd  to  my  ])igtail,  and  1 
began  to  feel  convinced  that  in  time  1  should  have 
my  wish — that  my  pigtail  would  be  the  longest  in  the 
world  At  the  tnd  of  the  next  two  months  my  pigtail 
touched  the  ground,  and  I  was  now  content.  It  con- 
tinued to  grow,  however,  and  one  evening  on  return- 
ing home  after  a  shower  of  rain  1  found  that  the  tip  of 
my  tail  was  soiled  with  mud.  13eing  naturally  very 
cleanly  disposed,  I  determined  to  stop  this,  so  before 
going  to  bed  I  took  out  my  knife,  and,  placing  the  tip 
of  my  tail  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  I  cut  ofl" 
■  about  six  inches,  so  that  when  I  stoofl  upright  it 
would  just  reach  to  my  ankle  or  a  little  bulow  it,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  touch  the  ground,  and  I  then  got 
into  bed.  \\'hen  I  awoke  next  morning  and  lookt-d 
at  ray  tail,  to  my  intense  surprise  it  had  gioivn  a  foot 
in  the  night,  that  is  to  say,  twice  the  length  of  the 
piece  I  had  eut  of:". 

"  This  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  it  an- 
noyed me.     I  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  so 
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taking  out  my  knife  I  cut  off  as  much  of  it  as  would 
allow  it  to  reach  to  my  knees,  and  I  then  watched  it 
to  see  if  it  would  grow  again,  resolving  to  keep  it  cut 
down  to  the  point  I  had  fixed  on.  Well,  although  1 
watched  it,  knife  in  hand,  the  whole  day,  it  never  grew 
an  inch,  and  I  went  to  bed  thoroughly  contented. 
The  next  morning,  to  my  intense  horror,  on  gettiny 
out  of  bed  I  found  the  pigtail  was  trailing  after  me  a 
yard  on  the  ground.     What  to  do  I  knew  not,  and  I 


consulted  some  of  my  friends  in  the  village,  but  they 
could  give  me  no  advice  on  the  subject.  1  made  a 
third  attempt  to  shorten  my  pigtail,  and  this  time  cut 
off  at  least  a  yard,  when  to  my  horror  the  next 
morning  I  found  it  at  least  six  feet  longer  than  before. 
I  was  now  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  taking  my 
pigtail  in  my  hand  cried  over  it  bitterly.  Suddenly  I 
dried  my  eyes  and  looked  at  it  with  astonishment,  for 
I  perceived  in  it  numerous  grey  hairs  which  had  made 


thur  appe&rance  within  the  last  few  days.  My  tail 
rontinued  to  grow  daily,  and  as  it  did  so  the  grey 
hairs  became  more  numerous." 

"  I  cannot  a<:couiit  for  thai,"  I  said,  intemjpting 
him,  "  How  your  hair  could  become  grey  so  rapidly 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  You  didn't  wish  it  to  become 
grey,  did  you?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied. 

"  I  can  easily  account  for  it,"  said  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  "for  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
hair  to  become  grey  under  intense  anxiety.  But  go 
on  with  your  siory." 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  lell,"  he  said.  "  Ever>-- 
body  now  ridiculed  me,  and  the  young  ladies,  although 
they  used  to  admire  my  black  pigtail,  now  looked  with 
indifference  upon  it  as  it  became  white.  Worse  than 
that,  1  reflected  that  when  1  anived  in  England  a 
grey-haired  pigtail  woulil  be  .as  little  esteemed  among 
the  young  ladies  in  Portsmouth  as  in  this  island.  1 
now  became  disgusted  with  all  the  woild,  and  one 
morning  on  rising  I  twisted  my  tail  round  my  waist, 
and  without  bidding  any  one  good  bye  1  came  to 
this  spot,  where  I  built  the  hut  with  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  so  that  I  could  coil  my  tail  down  inside  when  1 
wished  it,  and  have  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  ever 
since,  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  with  all  the  world,  a.s  I 
dare  say  you  may  believe,  sir,  from  the  reception  I 
gave  you  when  you  landed  on  the  coast." 
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"  To  say  the  truth,  you  did  not  appear  to  me  parti- 
cularly civil,  I  must  admit" 

"  No  matter,  sir,  I  suffered  for  it  afterwards,  for  no 
sooner  had  you  lef)  me  than  the  idea  stnick  me  that  I 
was  wrong  not  to  propose  to  you  to  leave  the  island 
together,  for  that  you  would  not  want  to  remain  after 
you  had  been  on  it  a  few  days  I  felt  certain.  I  now 
wished  to  know  the  day  of  your  return,  so  Chat  I 
might  collect  sufhdent  provisions  for  our  voyage.  I 
was  answered  in  a  dream  that  you  would  return  on 
the  eighth  day.  Well,  of  course,  yesterday  would 
have  made  the  time  complete,  and  as  my  tail  only 
grew  in  the  night  I  cut  it  all  otf,  believing  that  I 
should  be  out  of  the  influence  of  this  island  before 
morning,  but  you  never  came,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  7  My  pigtail  this  morning  is  twice  as  long  as 
it  was  yesterday,  and  that,  all  through  a  day  having 
somehow  been  missed ;"  and  here  again  he  burst  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  sorrow  the  poor 
fellow's  misfortune  cost  me,  for  my  conscience  told  me 
I  only  was  to  blame.  And  here  was  now  the  effect  of 
my  having  missed  a  day,  and  the  punishment  .had 
fallen  upon  an  innocent  man.  However,  I  concealed 
tlie  fact  from  him,  and  endeavoured  to  console  him  as 
much  as  I  could. 

Our  conversation  continued  till  it  was  dark  night, 
and   even  beyond   it.      Having  heard  to  my  great 


I  that  the  boat  ms  in  good  onJer.  awI  the 
watcF-culu  ac  well,  wc  dctenntood  to  put  off  startii^ 
tin  the  Dcxt  evcning'i  tide,  and  ire  would  then  3l< 
leave  the  blaod  together. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  doctor  wishes  to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  but  is  pre- 
vented— We  meet  the  naturalist,  who  is  overjoyed  to  see  us— 
We  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making  preparations 
for  our  voyage. 

'll  ^HEN  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  found  the 
boatswain's  mate  seated  as  usual  outside  the 
hut,  from  which,  by  some  ingenious  means  of  his  own, 
he  had  managed  to  extract  some  fruits  and  boiled  yams 
for  our  breakfast.  WTiile  taking  our  meal,  we  con- 
versed over  the  plans  we  should  adopt  for  leaving  the 
island.  In  the  first  place  I  proposed  that  of  course 
the  boatswain's  mate  should  act  as  captain. 

" Stop  a  moment,"  said  he ;  "I  don't  intend  going 
with  you.     I've  changed  my  mind  since  last  night" 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  inquired,  greatly  surprised. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  begin  to  be  doubtful  whether  I  am 
not  doomed  to  have  my  pigtail  growing  on  for  life,  no 
matter  where  I  may  be.  Just  imagine  what  a  precious 
time  I  should  have  of  it  in  a  civilized  country  like 
England.  At  one  moment,  although  I  didn't  much 
like  the  idea,  as  being  beneath  me,  I  thought  I  could 
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DUke  a  ibow  of  myKlf,  snd  go  about  the  cauaaj 
Grin,  ami  so  get  a  good  dcnl  of  money ;  but  tfaeo  I 
rctncmlwrcd  that  if  my  tail  conrinucd  to  grow  in  this 
manner,  in  time  ore  citavan  vrauld  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  mc,  and  I  mu.tt  have  another — one 
to  live  in  my.irif  and  the  other  for  my  tail ;  and  this 
of  courw-  would  put  me  to  double  expense,  as  I  roust 
have  a  man  and  a  hotse  for  each.  Again,  suppose  the 
second  i:aravan  being  used  for  the  show,  when  young 


latlies  saw  my  tail  they  might  wish  for  a  lock  of  it  as 
a  curiosity;  and  as  I  should  be  in  the  front  one  at 
the  time,  I  could  not  prevent  its  being  cut  off",  and  of 
course  by  the  next  morning  my  pigtail  would  have 
increased  double  the  length  of  the  piece  taken." 

"  But  1  think  you  must  be  rather  vain,"  1  said,  •'  to 
imagine  llut  young  ladies  would  wish  to  have  a  lock 
of  your  tail,  grey  as  it  is." 

"  If  young  ladies  didn't,  old  ones  would,"  he  said 
to  me  somewhat  sternly,  "  and  that  would  be  worse. 
There  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  young,  but  not 
for  the  old." 
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"  Then,"  I  inquired,  "  have  you  given  up  your  love 
alu^ther  ?  " 

"  Never,  while  my  heart  beats  and  my  tail  grows," 
he  replied,  "  for  I  feel  that  neither  will  cease  before 
the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
her  good  taste  to  imagine  she  could  feel  any  other 
sentiment  than  pity  for  a  man  labouring  under  so 
terrible  a  misfortune  as  mine." 

"But  don't  be  downhearted,"  I  said;  "I  think  it 
very  possible  that  when  you  are  out  of  the  influence 
of  this  island  your  tail  will  cease  to  grow." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  on  that  point,"  said  the 
assistant -surgeon.  "  The  hair  of  course  grows  from 
the  roots,  and  not  from  the  tips.  These  roots  are 
beneath  the  skin,  and  I  fear  you  will  find  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  chronic  One  thing,  and  one  alone, 
will  for  a  certainty  cure  him." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  inquired  the  boatswain's 
mate. 

"  Simply  to  undergo  a  slight  operation.  To  remove 
the  scalp  at  the  top  of  the  head." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  you're  so  blind,"  said  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  '*  and  haven't 
your  instruments  with  you,  otherwise  you  might  have 
set  to  work  at  once." 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  friend,"  said  the  assistant- 
surgeon  ;  "  I  am  not  blind,  but  can  see  things  at  a 
distance  perfectly  well" 
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"  Why,  jQur  c)'o  rniui  be  &kc  telescopcit  tb^n  '  ' 
wuA  tbe  boUMnin'i  male 

*■  TliJi  u  jut  the  case,"  wu  bit  reply. 

"  Yoo  noat  be  an  nncooiixiDljr  hutdy  felltnr  to 
■H  with,  begging  jrgnr  pankui  for  being  so  fiujuliar, 
vr,"  said  ihe  boatmin's  mate,  lookiog  at  him  at- 
taotJTely.  "  I  sboold  like  to  have  jrou  for  a  sbipmate 
amaziii^ty ;  foa'd  be  able  U>  keqi  mch  a  capital  look- 
out- I  am  half  inclined  to  go  with  yoo.  If  yoo 
could  only  Km  pcribno  the  operation  you  spoke  o(, 
I  woald,  ccTtHnly." 

"  My  dear  fcllow,"  said  Ihe  assistant-surgeon, 
bn^hlcning  up  at  the  idea  of  an  opeiaiioo,  ''  1  am 
fidly  persuaded,  notwithstanding  my  infirmity,  I  could 
operate  on  you  most  successfully.  I've  got  e\'er)-thing 
requisite,"  he  continued,  plunging  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  bringing  out  his  case  of  instruments ; 
"  needles,  scalpels,  tenaculum,  lint,  and  adhesive 
plaatcr  all  ready,  and  it  won't  hurt  you  much.  Why, 
it  wouldn't  take  five  minutes  doing,  and  then  when  you 
arrive  in  Portsmouth  you  would  look  like  a  Christian 
again.  You  have  only  to  wear  a  black  wig  with  a 
pigtiiil,  and  nobody  would  know  that  anything  had 
occurred  to  jou,  and  you  might  be  able  to  cut  out 
the  gunner's  mate  after  all." 

"  Well,  you  do  tempt  me  uncommonly  strong,"  said 
the  boatswain's  mate ;  "  and  if  I  thought  you  could 
ec,  I'd  submit  to  the  operation  at  once." 
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"  I  tell  you  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  perfectly  well," 
said  the  surgeon  impressively ;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
is  any  little  hill  or  knoll  about  here  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high.  You  could  seat  yourself  on  it,  and 
I  would  first  go  sufficiently  far  off  to  get  you  perfectly 
in  focus ;  and  when  I  had  well  studied  the  configu- 
ration of  the  back  of  your  head,  I  would  make  for 
you  again  and  perform  the  operation,  so  that  you 
might  return  to  England  perfectly  cured." 


>l>^ 


"Well,  it  don't  seem  as  natural  and  comfortable 
after  all  as  doing  it  in  the  cockpit,"  said  the  boat- 
swain's mate;  "but  any  port  in  a  gale.  If  you're 
certain  of  succeeding,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  let  you 
try.  There's  a  little  hill  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  here,  so  let's  go  at  once." 

We  now  rose  from  our  seats,  when  the  boatswain's 
mate,  touching  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  said  to 
me — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  gentleman,  but  would 

F   F  2 
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yoB  cany  ibe  slack  of  mj-  tail  ?  for  it  is  too  heavy 
far  me  to  Jo  it  by  mytcIC  It's  now  faB  six  bthoms 
long." 

"  Certainly."  I  taid,  "  if  yoa  wi^  it,  with  great 
pleasure ; "  and  after  coiling  a  considerable  ponion 
of  hia  tail  over  his  own  shoulder  and  under  his  ann, 
he  ^ve  the  »laclc  of  it  to  rae,  and  I  did  ibe  same, 
gtviog  the  tip  to  the  asnstant-surgeon,  so  that  it 
might  guide  bitn  in  his  way. 

We  now  all  started  olf,  and  widioul  any  difficult)- 
reached  the  knoll  the  boatswain's  mate  had  mencioaed, 
which  appeared  in  every  respect  wtll  adapted  for  the 
contemplated  operation.  It  was  round  and  smooth, 
and  to  the  northward  was  a  grassy  plain,  which  ex- 
tended for  some  miles,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to 
impede  the  view,  so  that  the  surgeon  couid  without 
difficulty  (JO  a  auflicienl  distance  to  gel  his  patient's 
head  perfectly  in  focus,  while  an  enormous  tree,  at 
least  five  miles  off,  would  furnish  him  for  an  object 
to  direct  his  steps  in  a  straight  line  from  us.  Nor  was 
it  less  easy  for  him  to  return,  for  an  equally  large  tree 
tt-as  to  the  southward  of  the  knoll,  which  would  direct 
him  back  to  us  again.  I  now  found  a  large  log  of 
wood,  which  would  make  an  excellent  seat  for  our 
i)atienl,  and  with  some  difficulty  1  rolled  it  to  the 
summit  of  the  knoll,  where  we  seated  tlic  boatswain's 
mate;  and  after  having  coiled  down  his  tail  on  the 
grass  behind  him,  the  assistant-surgeon  left  us,  to  reach 
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the  spot  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view  of 
his  patient's  head. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  complimented  him  on 
his  courage  in  submitting  to  the  operation. 

"  As  far  as  coun^e  is  concerned,  the  less  said  about 
that  the  better,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  no  coward,  and 
I've  proved  that  in  four  actions  I  have  been  in,  but  a 


place  for  an  operation  of  the  kind  is  not  the  open  air 
of  a  line  morning  like  this.  It  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
regular  shipshape  way.  As  I  said  before,  the  cockpit 
is  the  place  for  a  job  of  the  sort ;  there  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  it  whatever,  but  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  till  this  moment  I  had  no  idea  what  fear  was, 
and  now  I  do  know  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  wish  that 
doctor  would  come  back  and  get  it  done  at  once,  fot 
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it  U  as  bad  to  be  wailing  Ibi  him  ta  begin  as  if  be 
were  actually  at  work." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  your  spirits  droop,"  I  said.  "  Re- 
member when  it  is  all  over  how  pleased  you  will  bt" 

"  That's  true  enough,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  reminding  mc  of  it ;  at  the 
same  time  if  you  could  gel  at  the  tip  of  my  tail 
handily,  so  that  I  might  hold  it  la  my  hand,  yoa 
wou!<l  greatly  oblige  me.  It  would  serve  to  reraiod 
mc  of  wh.H  I  am  about  to  get  rid  of,  and  so  help  to 
keep  up  my  courage.  What  a  time  that  doctor  is ! 
Why  don't  he  come  back  ! " 

With  some  tittle  ditliL-uIty  I  found  the  tip  of  his 
pigtail,  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  which  seemed 
greatly  to  encourage  him,  and  I  then  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  a  flow  of  conversation  with  him,  so  as 
to  divert  his  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  dwelling 
on  the  operation  he  was  about  to  undergo.  We 
talked  together  about  the  Point  at  Portsmouth  ;  how 
pleased  his  friends  would  be  to  see  him  ;  how  he 
would,  by  describing  his  wonderful  adventures,  be 
able  to  cut  out  his  rival  the  gunner's  mate  ;  and  other 
pleasing  topics,  which  served  to  make  the  time  pass 
till  the  return  of  the  assistant- surgeon. 

We  now  began  to  prepare  for  the  operation.  The 
surgeon  drew  from  his  pocket  the  case  of  instruments, 
and  having  opened  it  he  carefully  spread  them  on  the 
ground,  feeling  each  as  he  drew  it  forth,  to  ascertain 
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that  it  was  in  proper  order.  And  here  I  must 
confess  that  a  singular  sensation  came  over  me  at 
the  sight  of  these  instruments,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  faint  I  had  never  yet  witnessed  a  surgical 
operation,  but  I  had  beard  them  spoken  of,  and  that 
a  most  painful  effect  was  often  produced  on  persons 
unaccustomed  to  sights  of  the  kind.  Still  I  struggled 
against  the  feeling  as  unworthy  of  me.  When  all  was 
in  readiness,  the  assistant-surgeon  said  to  me ; 

"Now  I  wish  you  to  stand  by  my  side  and  tell  me 
if  I  am  going  on  correctly." 

"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said,  reso- 
lutely, "  I  don't  understand  how  the  operation 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  I  will  take  no  respon- 
sibility on  myself.  Besides,  if  you  require  me  to 
assist  you,  what  was  the  use  of  your  going  to  such 
a  distance  that  you  might  get  his  head  in  focus?" 

"  I  know  well  enough  what  I'm  about,"  he  replied. 
"All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  tell  me  if  I  am  not 
cutting  in  a  circle," 

"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  tell  you  once 
more,  and  I  will  not  even  stand  by  you  while  you 
perform  the  operation,  as  you  are  not  certain  if  you 
will  be  able  from  your  own  judgment  to  do  it 
properly." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  it  well  enough  without  you,  I  have  no  doubt" 

I  was  about  leaving  the  knoll  when  the  boatswain's 
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mate  uid,  "Avasi  there,  I  say  I  Vxa  not  going  n 
be  scalped  hy  guess  to  please  anybody,  so  let  ns  gi 
back  at  Hticc." 

"  BaiilcH,"  I  said,  "  after  all,  I  cannot  see  whj  Ui< 
ojieration  should  not  be  perfonned  when  we  meet 
with  a  ship  that  has  a  sutgeon  on  boaid  with  die 
proper  use  of  his  cyci" 

"Certainly,"  said   the  boatswain's   male     "What 


•m^m. 


an    ass  I  was  not  lo  think  of  that  before  !     I  shall 
then   have   it  done  in  a  cockpit,   like  a  sailor   as 


H  e  now  rose  and  asked  me  to  coil  part  of  his  tail 
round,  and  myself  to  take  the  remainder,  the  surgeon 
the  while,  not  liking  to  lose  the  operation,  imploring 
us  to  let  him  go  on  with  iL     We  paid,  however,  no 
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attention  to  him  ;  and,  all  being  in  readiness,  I  put 
the  tip  of  the  tail  into  his  hand,  to  guide  him  as 
before,  and  we  proceeded  towards  the  hut 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  heard  some  one 
shouting  to  us,  and  presently  saw  a  man  advancing 
from  the  direction  of  the  river,  whom,  when  we 
approached  nearer  to  him,  I  recognised  as  the 
naturalist  At  first  sight  I  almost  doubted  his 
identity,  as  he  now  appeared  to  have  the  proper  use 
of  his  sight ;  for  instead  of  walking  as  if  he  were 
blind,  as  he  did  when  I  last  saw  him,  his  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  he  avoided  ^the  impediments  in  his 
path  with  as  much  facility  as  I  could  have  done 
myself.  Joyful  indeed  was  our  meeting,  and  we  took 
him  to  the  hut  to  give  him  some  refreshment,  for 
though  apparently  in  good  health  he  appeared 
fatigued  and  exhausted.  As  soon  as  the  first  sur- 
prise of  our  meeting  was  over,  he  regarded  the 
boatswain's  mate  and  his  enormous  pigtail  with  great 
curiosity.  I  immediately  explained  to  him  the  ter- 
rible calamity  which  had  befallen  the  poor  fellow, 
how  we  had  determined  on  operating  on  him,  and 
afterwards  changed  our  minds,  and  how  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  island  with  us. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  the  naturalist 
"  It  is  really  an  act  of  chanty  to  assist  any  one  to 
leave  this  detestable  place." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  said  the  boatswain's  mate,  "  we  ought 
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an  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  this  young  gentlenan. 
1  am,  at  any  rate.  I'm  sure  he's  been  more  Itke  i^ 
mother  to  me  Ihan  anything  else.  Without  his  asafi- 
ance  we  Khould  all  have  been  obligeil  to  remain  bei« 
till  the  (lay  of  our  deatli." 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  !Hii<l  to  the  naturalist,  '"  how  yoo 
got  cured.  You  seem  now  to  see  as  well  as  1  do, 
and  I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  judgment." 

"  Quite,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  he  replied  j  "  but  I 
can't  tell  you  how  it  occurred  now.  I  will  do  so 
presently,  after  I  have  had  something  to  eat,  fijr  1  um 
ha!f-star%ed" 

^Ve  h.Ki  now  arrived  at  the  hut,  and  after  having 
made  the  boatswain's  mate  as  comfortable  as  we 
could,  got  some  TikhI  for  the  naturalist,  who  attacked 
it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  famishing  man,  fonning 
a  singular  contrast  with  his  appetite  when  I  was  his 
guest  at  his  coltsge.  After  he  had  finished  his  meal, 
1  complimented  him  on  the  improvement, 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  r^ov 
enjoy  what  I  eat,  and  although  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  I  may  be  swallowing  thousands  of 
animalcula^  as  I  don't  see  ihem  it  makes  but  very 
little  difference  to  me.  The  proverb  'out  of  sight 
out  of  mind,'  is  perhaps  truer  with  insects  than  with 
anything  else — at  least  it  is  so  in  my  c.ise.  But  now 
let  me  tell  you  what  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  last 
»aw   you.      I    win   acknowledge    I    felt    low-spirited 
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(luring  the  whole  of  the  day,  not  only  at  the  miser- 
able condition  I  was  in,  but  from  the  dread  that 
you,  for  whom  I  had  presumed  to  entertain  great 
respect  and  affection,  notwithstanding  your  supeiior 
position  as  a  combatant  officer " 

"  Stop,"  I  said,  interrupting  him,  "  there's  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  you  to  go  on  in  that  sarcastic 
manner.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I  made 
an  ass  of  myself  when  I  was  with  you,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  now  got  rid  of  all  nonsensical 
ideas  of  the  kind ;  and  so  far  from  claiming  any 
superiority  of  position  over  you,  I  confess  that  as  a 
man  of  science  and  many  years  my  senior,  it  is 
my  duty  to  show  you  respect  So,  the  disease  being 
cured,  there  is  no  further  need  for  your  remedy  to 
be  continued." 

"Well,"  said  he,  changing  his  tone  completely, 
"  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  let  me  go  on  with 
my  story.  My  low  spirits  continued  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that  after  I 
was  in  bed  I  cried  like  a  child.  In  &ct,  I  believe  I 
fairly  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

•'  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  sat  up  in  bed, 
when  to  my  intense  surprise  everything  in  the  room 
seemed  as  clear  to  me  as  they  did  before  my  foolish 
wish  was  granted— that  my  eyes  had  microscopic 
power.     I  could  even  see  a  blue-bottle  buzzing  about 
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the  itanw  of  glass  in  the  window,  and  it  appeared 
tnoTc  than  its  natural  siz«.  I  got  out  of  ray  bed,  1 
walking  up  to  the  window  began  to  examine  the 
more  narrowly,  I>ui  there  was  nothing  whatever 
pulsive  in  it.t  appearance;  and  although  I  was  cl 
to  ii,  at  perfect  microscopic  focus,  it  did   not   se 


one  jot  larger  than  its  natural  si/e  I  then  openi 
the  casement,  and  plucking  a  flower  from  a  large  sc 
of  lily  which  grew  near  it,  I  examined  its  petals  ar 
stamens  minutely,  but  no  ammalcultB  were  to  be  set 
on  them.  I  then  dressed  mj^elf  and,  entering  tl 
sitting-room,  commenced  makmg  preparations  for  n 
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breakfast.  On  looking  at  the  food  I  had  placed  on 
the  table,  to  my  intense  joy  not  an  insect  was  to  be 
seen,  and  I  did  that  morning  what  I  had  not  done 
for  six  months  before — ate  my  breakfast  with  a  good 
appetite.  I  now  began  to  reflect  over  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  change,  and  the  idea  immediately  occuired 
that  the  six  months  during  which  time  I  had  wished 
my  eyes  to  have  microscopic  power  must  have  expired, 
and  the  spell  under  ^which  I  had  been  labouring  dis- 
solved. 

"  The  change  in  my  spirits  now  became  as  great  as 
that  which  had  occurred  in  my  eyesight,  and  from 
being  the  morose  sullen  man  you  found  me,  I  felt  as 
light-hearted  and  frolicsome  as  any  boy  of  fifteen 
when  he  has  unexpectedly  received  a  half-holiday. 
By  degrees,  however,  my  high  spirits  began  to  sub- 
side, and  I  then  turned  over  in  my  mind  what  steps  I 
should  lake,  and  at  last  I  decided  I  would  return  to 
my  friend  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  to  make  some  desperate  attempt  to 
leave  the  island  with  me.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  resolved  if  possible  to  find  you  and  get  you  to  join 
us,  for  I  felt  convinced  that,  if  you  remained  here, 
some  terrible  calamity  would  befall  you.  As  you  had 
already  got  a  day's  start  of  me  I  easily  perceived  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  so  quitting  the  cottage — which 
you  may  be  sure  I  did  without  one  particle  of  regret 
— I  made  my  way  to  the  inn.     As  I  approached  the 
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door  the  landlord  rushed  Irom  it,  followed  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  who  all  testitied  their  joy  at 
seeing  me,  the  young  ladies  especially  so. 

"  They  told  me  they  had  been  anxiously  expecting 
me,  as  they  knew  jierfcctly  well  the  six  months  had 
expired  the  day  before,  for  which  time  I  had  taken 
the  house,  and  they  now  hoped  I  would  reside  per- 
manently with  them.  I  made  them  an  evasive 
answer,  and  then  inijuired  if  tliey  had  seen  anything 
of  you.  Perdita  told  me  in  reply  that  you  had 
remained  there  a  day,  but  that  you  had  made  your- 
self so  intensely  priggish  and  disagreeable  that  her 
father  had  determined  not  to  allow  30U  to  proceod. 
but  taking  up  a  good  sound  cudgel,  insisted  on  your 
returning  to  your  boiit,  and  told  you  that  if  30U  didn't 
immediately  obey  him,  he  would  give  you  the  soundest 
beating  you  had  ever  had  in  your  life,  though,  she 
said,  that  might  be  m.aking  use  of  a  strong  expression. 
Well,  at  first  you  attempted  to  play  the  buUj',  and 
threatened  to  draw  your  hanger;  but  on  seeing  her 
father  advance  lowanls  you  to  put  his  threat  into 
execution,  you  turned  round  and  ran  southwards  as 
fast  as  your  legs  could  carry  you,  and  they  saw  you 
no  more." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  utterly  aghast,  "  of  all  the  abomi- 
nable falsehoods  that  is  the  greatest  I  ever  heard. 
Why,  so  far  from  retreating  towards  my  boat,  I  went 
directly  "m  t\\c  cotWraTY  diicclion.     As  to  sajing  that 
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the  landlord  threatened  to  beat  me  and  that  I  ran 
away  from  him,  you  must  yourself  be  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  improbability  of  a  story  of  the  kind." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he,  "I  didn't  believe 
a  word  of  the  beating  part  of  it  at  the  time.  Not 
only  because  I  felt  you  were  not  a  young  gentleman 
to  show  the  white  feather,  but  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
expression  of  surprise  on  her  father's  countenance 
when  Perdita  made  the  statement  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  when  at  last 
the  idea  crossed  me  that  if  you  had  gone  southward, 
most  probably  you  would  call  at  the  house  of  my 
friend  the  assistant -surgeon,  so  I  started  off  at  once, 
utterly  disregarding  the  tender  implorings  of  Perdita 
and  her  sister,  as  well  as  their  parents,  to  remain. 
Well,  in  the  evening  I  reached  the  farmer's  house, 
and  there,  to  my  surprise,  found  that  you  and  the 
surgeon  had  left  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  that 
you  had  determined  to  take  to  your  boat  and  quit 
the  island.  This  news,  for  a  moment,  gave  me  great 
satisfaction,  but  afterwards  it  changed  to  a  painful 
doubt,  fearing  that  you  might  have  gone  before  I 
reached  you." 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  Alice  when  you  were 
at  the  farmer's  house?"  inquired  the  assistant-surgeoa 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  naturalist 

"How  did  she  appear?"  asked  the  assistant-sur- 
geon, with  intense  anxiety  in  his  tone. 
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**Cuiiii|  DraM  sBd  nMcT  far  Ac  < 


"Dill  Ac  Idmw  of  wjr  i1i|iiiimi.~~  ^iad 
■■■■iumi  win[iiin.  grE3t])r  turpcued. 

"Ob  jra;  the  lolil  me  of  it  bendC  Knd  ap 
<if  jwi  ■*  (he  weat  on  with  her  ocrapatkm  ■■  Ie 
of  great  gnod  fosc  ud  kiod  fedifi^  s^F^ 
woold  mtt  with  psdence  nntil  yottr  letnm,  -Vm 
hoped  tB  wc  yon  perfecUjr  cored." 

**  Did  any  fanher  coOTanatio&  pan  between  ^ 
mU  the  MHistaiu-tiirgcoii. 

**  No ;  I  merely  romplnnenied  her  aa  the  soa 
nr*»  of  her  philosopliy,  and  then  infiuired  the  n 
I  wii  to  lake,  and  AiUc  (|uitlins  the  childraj, 
roc  tu  the  ilcMr,  and,  with  the  ItniTc  in  her  ha. 
pointed  out  the  ]uth  to  me.  She  then  requesi 
mc  to  give  her  love  to  jno.  and  went  into  the  hoi 
again,  and  I  continued  on  my  road." 

t  now  looked  in  the  face  of  my  friend  the  assists 
surgeon,  on  which  was  an  expression  of  suqkr 
totally  unmixed  with  pleasure.  To  say  the  tm 
he  aii[>carcil  nomewhat  crestfallen.  If,  however, 
felt  annoyed,  he  had  sufficient  command  o%-er  i 
feelings  to  conceal  it,  and  the  naturalist  continu 
hin  narrative,  with  which  I  will  not  detain  the  readi 
beyond  statin);  that  with  considerable  difficulty- 
managed  to  reach  the  river-side,  where  to  his  gre 
joy  he  WW  the  boat  fastened   to  a  tree  on   shoi 
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Judging  that  we  had  not  yet  staned,  he  now  sought 
for  us,  and,  as  before  suted,  met  us  as  we  were 
returning  to  the  hut 

We  had  now  to  make  preparations  for  our  depar- 
ture. Leaving  the  assistant-surgeon  with  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  the  infirmity  of  the  former  and  the 
weight  of  the  latter's  tail  precluding  them  from  b«ng 
of  any  active  use,  I  went  to  the  river-side  with  the 
naturalist  to  examine  the  state  of  the  boat  and  its 
contents,  and  found  sails,  ropes,  rudder,  and  water- 
casks  in  perfect  condition.  Our  first  task  was  to 
fill  the  latter,  and  after  we  had  completed  it  to  our 
satisiaction  we  returned  to  the  hut,  and  there  found 
not  only  a  great  quantity  of  yams,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  biscuit  I  had  left  in  the  boat  on  my 
arrival.  Added  to  this  was  some  beef  which  had 
been  left  in  the  sun  to  be  dried  by  the  hermit,  and 
a  few  other  provisions.  In  fact,  when  we  were  fully 
provisioned,  I  calculated  we  had  at  least  enough  to 
last  us  for  a  week,  and  before  that  time  I  sincerely 
trusted  we  should  meet  with  some  friendly  ship,  or 
be  able  to  land  on  some  coast  where  we  could  obtain 
other  provisions. 

All  having  been  stowed  in  the  boat  in  a  ship-shape 
manner,  we  returned  to  the  but,  where  we  had  to 
remain  for  more  than  two  hours,  as  before  that  lime 
the  tide  would  not  turn,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
fatigue  ourselves  by  attempting  to  row  against  U.  ft. 
c  o 


portion  of  the  time  which  was  lo  elapse  we  oeagf 
in  plaiting  the  boatswain's  mate's  pigtail,  so  h 
ciiil  it  down  in  the  smallest  |K>ssible  compass,  < 
when  that  was  complclcii  we  sat  a.  short  time  loB 
convcnting  over  the  probable  difficulties  wc  « 
likely  to  meet  with  in  our  voyage.  The  time 
our  departure  having  at  last  arrived,  we  started 
to  the  boat,  the  boatswain's  mate  heading  the  pa 
the  Daiurali&t  and  myseir,  carrying  the  &lack  of 
tail,  Ibltuwing  him,  and  the  assistant-surgeon  briof 
ap  the  icat,  and  holding  as  before  the  tip  of 
tail  to  guide  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Wc  leave  the  island,  wind  and  tide  in  our  favour — The  boat- 
swain's mate  relates  the  story  of  Bill  Fid,  the  sailmaker. 

/^N  arriving  at  the  boat  we  had  to  allot  to  each 
his  separate  duties,  after  we  had  first  chosen 
our  captain.  My  friends  unhesitatingly  oflfered  me 
the  command  of  the  expedition,  but,  flattering  as 
the  compliment  was,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  had  been 
so  completely  cured  of  my  self-conceit  during  my 
stay  on  the  island,  that  I  positively  refused  it,  saying 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  boatswain's  mate 
were  a  thousand  times  superior  to  mine,  and  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  take  precedence  of 
him.  On  glancing  at  the  face  of  the  naturalist  after 
I  had  made  this  remark,  I  saw  on  it  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  at  my  behaviour,  which,  although  he 
said  nothing,  gratified  me  exceedingly,  for  I  really 
had  a  very  high  respect  for  his  shrewdness  and  ability. 
For  some  time  the  boatswain's  mate  declined  to  take 
the  command.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  too  long 
a  sailor  not  to  know  his  duty  better  than  to  take 
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the  cominaad  out  of  the  hands  of  bis  superior  offia 
aiul  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  do  so.  E 
WM  [ictftTlly  ready  to  give  nic  all  the  advice  in  li 
power,  but  lie  refused  to  commit  what  he  comidcP 
little  belter  than  a  direct  act  of  mutiny.  I  cndt 
vourcd  to  argue  the  matter  with  him  in  the  bi 
way  I  could,  poitiiing  out  to  liim  thai  I  had  a  rig 
to  resign  Ihc  a|ipoinlincnt  if  I  thought  fit,  and 
that  case  he  could  assume  the  conunand  witfao 
any  breach  of  <)iscipline.  The  force  of  my  ai^me 
he  positively  refuied  to  admit,  and  even  strong 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  I,  an  ofScer  ai 
a  gentleman,  did  not  know  my  duty  belter  than 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  while  on  service 
was  directly  contrary  to  orders  for  me  to  resign  n 
position  without  first  having  received  permission, 
tried  several  other  arguments  with  the  worthy  b' 
obstinate  fellow,  but  all  of  no  avail.  He  had  new 
yet,  he  said,  sho^vn  any  want  of  respect  to  tl 
regulations  of  the  service,  and  he  had  no  intentic 
to  do  50  now. 

The  argument  continued  so  long  that  at  last  th 
tide  began  to  lum,  and  we  all  got  impatient,  bi 
still  the  boatswain's  mate  stuck  to  his  text  Font 
nately  for  us  all,  the  naturalist,  who  had  coniinuei 
silent,  now  interposed. 

"  You  have  not  the  slightest  right,"  he  said  to  me 
"to  oblige  this  good  mati  to  commit  any  act  whid 
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he  considers  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  service. 
At  the  same  time  I  refuse  to  sail  in  any  boat  in 
which  the  best  seaman  of  the  party  hasn't  the 
command.  Now,  sir,  if  the  boatswain's  mate  is 
away,  it  will  be  false  modesty  on  your  part  not  to 
admit  that  you  have  the  greatest  nautical  knowledge 
amongst  us,  and  in  that  case  you  are  in  duty  bound 
to  take  comreiand  of  the  boat;  so  I  now  propose 
that  we  give  the  worthy  fellow  his  liberty,  and  let 
him  make  his  way  back  to  his  hut  by  himself." 

So  saying,  he  placed  that  portion  of  the  pigtail 
which  was  on  his  shoulders  on  the  ground,  and 
beckoning  to  me  to  do  the  same,  he  took  the  end 
out  of  the  assistant-sui^eon's  hand  to  lead  him  to 
the  boat. 

"Stop  a  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  the  boatswain's 
mate ;  "  you  are  surely  not  going  to  be  hard-hearted 
enough  to  leave  me  on  the  shore  by  myself,  are  you  ?" 

"  If  you  won't  come  with  us,  what  are  we  to 
do?"  said  the  naturalist  "I  am  determined, if  you 
won't  do  as  we  wish  you,  you  shall  stay  by  yourself," 

The  boatswain's  mate  now  evidently  became  dread- 
fully alarmed,  and  finding  the  naturalist  had  already 
stepped  into  the  boat  to  assist  the  surgeon  into  it, 
he  said— 

"  Wait  a  moment,  gentlemen.  If,  when  we  reach 
a  ship  of  war,  you  will  all  three  agree  to  sign  a  paper 
saying  that  you  threatened  to  leave  me  here  to  starve 
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if  1  didn't  take  command  oT  the  boat,  aod  that  u 
wu  no  fault  nf  mine,  I  will  go  with  you,  ihw^  I 
don't  half  like  il,  I  can  lell  you." 

Of  course,  without  the  shghtest  hesitation,  »t  «e- 
cc[iied  his  olfer,  and  he  was  unanimously  elcdd 
our  commander.  Ht  now  with  great  calmness  a 
dittCfetioD  allotted  us  our  eeveral  appointments  W' 
da  ties- 

"  You,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  assistant -siujjeon.  "  will 
go  for'ard  ami  keep  a  sharp  look-ouL  At  any  rale 
you've  now  got  an  oiiportunity  of  making  your  cics 
of  some  use — what  you've  never  done  with  them  yet 
since  they've  had  the  power  of  telescopes.  You,  sir" 
he  said  to  me,  "  will  act  as  my  mate,  and  take  the 
tiller  when  I'm  off  duty.  And  you,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  naturalist,  "  will  be  the  cook  of  the  crew, 
and  obey  any  orders  we  may  give  you.  And  now,  in  the 
first  place,  get  that  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  as- 
sistant-surgeon, "  into  the  bows,  and  if  he  gets  a 
ducking  or  two  1  shan't  be  Sony.  I  haven't  foigotten 
his  wanting  to  scalp  me  by  guess." 

As  soon  as  we  had  fixed  the  surgeon  in  his  position, 
I  was  ordered,  with  the  naturalist,  to  coil  down  the 
boatswain's  mate's  tail  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
then  we  assisted  him  into  it,  and  he  seated  himself 
on  one  side  of  the  tiller.  The  naturalist  took  his 
place  amidships,  and  after  helping  to  cast  off  the 
painter  and  setting  sail,  I  seated  myself  at  the  other 
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side  of  the  tiller,  and  the  boat  began  to  drop  quietly 
down  the  tide,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  us  all 

FoT  some  time  little  conversation  passed  among  us, 
all  the  party  being  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts, 
and  this  continued  till  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  when  taking  our  bearings  from  the  setting 
sun,  we  steered  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  boat- 
swain's mate  being  of  opinion  that  by  so  doing  we 
might  at  last  reach  some  point  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  most  likely  get  in  the  track  of  ships  trading  to 


Calcutta  or  Madras,  or,  what  we  should  like  better, 
some  ship  of  war  on  the  station.  Of  course  we  readily 
admitted  his  idea  was  a  most  feasible  one.  The  boat- 
swain's mate  now  put  the  tiller  in  my  hand,  telling  me 
to  take  the  first  watch,  and  that  he  would  relieve  me 
at  midnight,  or  aa  near  it  as  could  be,  considering 
neither  amongst  us  had  a  timepiece. 

We  now  sailed  on  merrily  with  the  breeze  right  aft. 
The  evening  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  air  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers  from  the  shore. 
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"  Now  this  is  just  what  1  like,"  said  the  boatsvuo'i 
ButC:  "  II  puts  mc  in  mind  of  the  tirne  wbcD  I  «* 
on  the  West  India  station.  Whenever  the  evauq 
brciMC  set  in  frtiin  the  sliorc  we  could  always  smd 
Uic  flowers  as  wc  ik)  no*,  ^'c  used  then  to  gd 
together  on  the  forecastle  and  spin  yams,  and  sonK 
of  them  were  very  pretty  indeed,  and  some  yOf 
melancholy.  I  think.,  on  the  whole,  I  used  lo  like 
the  melancholy  ones  the  best,  as  I  am  natuially  <rft< 
soft-heart  Ltl  tU»positian," 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  tell  us  one  of  J 
the  yams,  if  they  haven't  slipped  fiom  your  memoiy?" 
I  said. 

"  I  remember  them  pretty  nigh  all,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  don't  know  that  they  would  give  you  any 
pleasure  if  you  heard  them.  I'm  not  a  good  hand 
at  spinning  them  at  any  time,  and  especially  now,  for 
I'm  always  timid  and  down-hearted  before  strangers." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  trust  you  do  not  consider  us  as 
strangers.    I'm  sure  we  all  look  upon  you  as  a  friend." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  he  replied,  "  and  I 
dare  say  you  mean  it,  but  perhaps  your  mates  do  not 
think  so." 

The  naturalist  immediately  hastened  to  assure  him 
he  had  already  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  him 
which  would  last  till  his  death,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
could  imagine  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  good 
forecastle  yam,  especially  if  it  contained  a  love  story. 
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"  A  good  many  of  my  yams  do  contain  love  stories, 
and  very  interesting  some  of  them  are, — ^but  the  doctor 
there  has  not  given  his  opinion,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  it." 

I  now  glanced  under  the  sail  to  ask  the  assistant- 
su^eon  for  his  opinion,  but  I  found  he  had  been 
unable  to  bear  up  under  his  sorrow,  and  had  fallen  fast 
asleep.  I  was  on  the  point  of  mentioning  the  fact  to 
the  boatswain's  mate,  but  fortunately  prudence  advised 
me  to  be  silent,  and  I  merely  stud  he  was  too  deeply 
interested  in  his  meditations  to  pay  any  attention  to 
us,  and  requested  he  would  go  on  without  paying  any 
regard  to  him,  for  if  I  had  told  the  truth  I  am  fully 
convinced  a  violent  quarrel  would  have  ensued  be- 
tween them,  as  our  commander  was  too  strict  a  disci- 
plinarian to  look  over  so  gross  a  breach  of  duty. 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it  I'll  begin  one,"  said  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  quite  satisfied  with  my  explanation ;  "  I 
don't  know,  though,  whether  it  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  you  as  it  had  on  me."  And  then  com- 
mencing with  "  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  sail- 
maker  of  a  brig-of-war  whose  name  was  Bill  Fid,"  he 
went  on  to  describe  how  nobody  liked  the  said  Bill 
Fid,  who  not  only  was  habitually  sulky  when  sober, 
but  very  quarrelsome  when  he  was  not  Many  were 
the  men  who  would  not  enter  a  ship  in  which  he 
sailed — and  good  seamen  too — so  objectionable  was 
the  reputation  of  the  obnoxious  sailmaker.    It  also 
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sppcurcd  (hat  be  was  very  (or  from  being  of  ■  libttf  1 
dUpcMUioo :  on  the  contraiy,  he  boarded  every  & 
he  got,  nwer  ginng  or  leoding  a  shilling  to  anybo*L  1 
Wheo  he  w«  on  Ehorr,  instead  of  spending  his  iac«T 


like  a  regular  British  tar,  he  would — to  use  the  boat- 
swain's mate's  own  phraseology— "live  the  whole 
week  on  the  smell  of  a  match,  and  only  indulge  hizn- 
self  with  the  thin  end  of  a  ha'porth  of  cheese  on  a 
Sunday."  All  this  he  did  without  the  intention  of 
ultimately  doing  any  good  with  it,  but  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  saving,  though  some  said  he  intended  to 
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Start  a  lodging-house  for  sailors  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  could  rob  his  old  shipmates  to  his  heart's  content. 
In  person  Bill  Fid  was  as  objectionable  as  in  dis- 
position. He  was  fully  six  feet  two  inches  high,  as 
thin  as  a  lath,  and  his  face  was  deeply  marked  with 
small-pox.  He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the 
tender  passion,  and  he  made  an  offer  to  the  daughter 
of  a  ship-chandler  at  Deptford,  but  the  father  refused 
him  as  he  had  not  money  enough,  and  the  daughter 
said  she  would  not  mairy  such  a  thin  ugly  scarecrow 

The  brig  on  which  he  served  was  now  ordered 
to  cruise  in  the  Spanish  Main,  and  Bill  Fid  left 
England,  devoutly  hoping  that  he  would  return  a 
richer  and  a  fatter  man.  Both  his  wishes  were 
fulfilled.  His  brig  picked  up  several  prizes,  and,  as 
the  priie-money  increased,  he  got  latter  in  proportion, 
so  that  when  he  returned  to  England  he  did  not 
weigh  less  than  sixteen  stone.  He  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  before  his  brig  was  paid  off  he  received 
intelligence  that  an  uncle  had  died  who  had  left 
him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  This,  of  course, 
pleased  him,  but  unfortunately  his  fat  increased 
with  his  money,  so  that  by  the  time  he  left 
Plymouth  for  Deptford  to  renew  his  offer  to  the 
young  lady,  the  driver  of  the  mail-coach  refused  to 
take  him  unless  he  paid  double  fare.  This  he  was 
too  mean  to  do,  and  he  went  up  in  the  waggon, 
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ami  at  last  arrived  at  Deptford ;  but  the  yonf 
Udjr  would  have  noibing  to  say  to  him,  «s  be  m 
a  ([feat  dual  too  faL  He  now  attempted  to  jcl 
tiimxelf  thin,  and  for  th;it  purpose  used  to  walk  frad 
Deptfofd  to  l^ndoD  three  limes  a  cLi/,  and  al  bA 


succeeded  in  reducing  his  weight  more  than  twet>t] 
pounds,  when  another  relative  died  and  left  hin 
some  more  money,  and  he  got  fatter  than  ever.  A 
last  he  liecame  so  disgfusted  with  himself  that  ir 
despair  he  went  to  the  plantations  in  America  an( 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
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Although  I  have  given  the  heads  of  Bill  Fid*s 
history,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  boatswain's 
mate  was  far  more  prolix;  indeed,  he  occupied 
at  least  two  hours  in  telling  it.  The  naturalist  was 
asleep  long  before  the  story  came  to  an  end,  but 
fortunately  he  woke  up  in  time  to  compliment  the 
narrator  on  the  graphic  description  he  had  given. 
In  fact,  so  emphatically  did  he  express  his  appro- 
bation, that  he  aw^oke  the  assistant-surgeon,  who 
fortunately  caught  the  cue,  and  complimented  the 
boatswain's  mate  on  the  story  in  terms  scarcely  less 
flattering  than  those  used  by  the  naturalist  I  also 
offered  my  meed  of  praise,  for  in  common  courtesy 
I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  found  but  little  to  admire  in  Bill  Fid's 
history. 

Our  united  compliments  seemed  to  have  a  most 
exhilarating  effect  on  the  boatswain's  mate ;  in  fact, 
so  much  so,  that  I  verily  believe  it  made  him  for 
the  moment  forget  his  pigtail.  He  thanked  us  most 
graciously  for  our  praise,  which  he  (justly  enough) 
attributed  rather  to  our  kind  feeling  than  to  his 
merits. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "perhaps 
you  mayn't  believe  that  praise  of  the  kind  is  pleasant 
to  receive,  but  it  is,  for  all  that;  and  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  proof.  I  will  let  every  man  among  you 
be  praised  in  his  turn.    All  you've  got  to  do  is,  eaidfev 
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of  you  to  spin  a  yarn  himself,  and  when  he's  don? 
he  will  be  praised  in  his  turn,  and  he'll  then  under- 
stand what  my  feelings  are  at  present  I  believe  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  His  Majesty's  service  I 
have  a  right  to  choose  who  shall  begin,  but  as  one 
volunteer  is  worth  two  pressed  men,  I  hope  1  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  anything  of  the  kind,  but  that 
one  of  you  will  start  off  at  once." 

For  some  moments  all  were  silent,  but  at  length 
the  assistant-surgeon  said : 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Coppinger  would  be  kind  enough  to 
relate  to  us  one  of  the  many  extraordinary  adventures 
he  has  met  with  on  the  enchanted  island  we  have  just 
quilted.  I  am  sure  it  would  afford  great  pleasure  to 
us  all," 

"  I  trust  you  ivill  excuse  me,"  I  said,  "  although 
I  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you.  I  am  the  youngest  on 
boanl,  and  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  taking  pre- 
cedence or  even  to  placing  myself  on  an  equality 
with  those  who  are  so  much  older  and  wiser  than 
I  am." 

The  naturalist  gave  a  sort  of  a  gnmt,  but  said 
nothing. 

"I  perfectly  understand  you,"  I  continued.  "You 
would  intimate  that  I  am  in  error  in  saying  I  have 
that  opinion  of  myself.  But  1  can  assure  you  that 
what  I  said  was  the  tnith.  A  short  time  since  I 
admit  that  1  was  selfconceitcd  and  opinionated,  but 
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y  ^  have  left  those  feelings  behind  me  on  the  island, 
and  I  now  see  too  well  how  objectionable  they 
were,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  resuming  them." 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Coppinger !  I  compliment  you  on 
,  your  good  sense,"  said  the  naturalist,  with  much 
"kindness  in  his  tone. 

"  Hadn't  you  belter  tell  us  another  story  yourself?" 
said  the  assistant-surgeon  to  the  boatswain's  mate. 

"I  say,  doctor,  how  long  have  you  been  at  sea?" 
the  boatswain's  mate  replied. 

"  Three  years." 

"Time  enough  to  have  known  better.  Are  you  not 
'  aware  it's  against  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
service  even  to  talk  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
here's  you  asking  him  to  spin  a  yam.  I  could  make 
a  better  sailor  than  you  are  out  of  a  purser's  shirt 
and  a  handspike.  Now,  as  commanding  officer  here, 
I  order  you  to  tell  us  a  yam  yourseH  and  let  it  be 
a  love  one,  if  you  can." 

"  Oh,  I  can  easily  do  that,"  said  the  assistant- 
surgeon.  "I  will  tell  you  about  my  falling  in  love 
with  Alice." 

"  Oh,  we've  had  enough  of  that  already,  old  fellow," 
said  the  naturalist     "  Tell  us  something  new." 

"But  I  don't  know  any  other  love  story,"  replied 
the  assistant-surgeon. 

"Tell  us  some  other  then,"  said  the  boatswain's 
mate ;  "  only  see  that  it's  a  true  one." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Assistant -surgeon  relates  the  story  of  the  mln  irho  couldn't 
feel  pain — I  succeed  in  reaching  the  A/iafrati — Mjisteiioos 
disftppearance  of  my  companions — Conclu»ion, 

"  T  N  the  village  of  Thorwald,  which  is  situated  in  a 
secluded  valley  in  the  Harz  Mountains,"  com- 
menced the  assistant-surgeon,  "resided  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Hans  Miiller,  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Hans  was  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  stout,  well- 
built  fellow,  fond  of  his  family,  and  very  industrious. 
But  here  ended  the  list  of  his  good  qualities.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account  we  must  set  down 
the  vice  of  intense  selfishness,  habitual  discontent 
(although  his  circumstances  were  much  better  than 
those  of  his  neighbours),  and  great  indifference  in 
religious  matters.  Honourable  in  his  conduct,  his 
integrity  was  not  very  disinterested.  He  knew  that 
the  law  punished  fraud  severely ;  and,  being  by  no 
means  deficient  in  natural  shrewdness,  he  had  learnt 
that '  honesty  was  the  best  policy.' 

"  Hans  Miiller's  worldly  possessions  consisted  in 
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s  nodcntr«x«l,  vcD-stocfced  iarm  ;  an  inn.  lo  vfud 
«a»  uncfacd  a  Kahlc  for  poM-lkoncs  ■  xad  a  fono^ 
Aop.  At  tfaii  txn,  M  i(  wh  the  only  one  vidni  i 
n&ma  vt  fire  mfles,  be  did  a  vnr  respectable  bd 
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"Frau  Muller  was  stout  and  good-natured,  indus. 
triously  looking  after  her  husband's  affairs,  and 
smoothing  down  the  differences  which  not  unfre- 
qucntly  arose  between  Hans  and  his  neighbouts. 
She  also  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  inn,  as 
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well  as  over  the  dairy  at  the  farm,  Hans  taking  the 
posting  business  and  the  farrier's  shop  under  his  own 
especial  control.  Gretchen's  many  occupations  did 
not  divert  her  attention  from  her  children.  She 
watched  over  them  with  great  care  and  solicitude ; 
and,  young  as  they  were — for  one  was  but  four  and 
the  other  six— she  had  been  diligent  in  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  them  is,  that  ihey  were  healthy  and  good- 
tempered, — in  this  respect  taking  far  more  after  their 
mother  than  their  father. 

"On  a  certain  day  in  the  winter  of  no  matter  what 
year,  Hans  MuUer  was  particularly  out  of  humour. 
Several  circumstances  combined  to  cause  this  most 
undesirable  result  In  the  first  place,  there  had  been 
for  some  time  a  sharp  frost,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  that  all  farm  operations  had 
come  to  a  standstill.  Hans  consequently  had  to 
mainlain  his  labourers  while  they  were  doing  no 
work.  His  farrier's  shop  had  also  been  a  loss  to  him, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  government  mail,  there 
had  been  no  traffic  on  the  roads,  which  were  so  bad 
as  to  greatly  fatigue  his  horses.  As  he  horsed 
the  mail  by  contract,  this  caused  great  loss  to  him. 
For  the  inn,  it  had  had  no  visitors  during  the  previous 
fortnight,  except  a  company  of  twenty  soldiers  who 
had  been  billeted  on  Hans.  In  consequence  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  they  had  remained  in  the 
K  H   3 
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hooK  itQ  the  mnniing  of  the  dajr  of  «riudi  I  a 
ipeakiog.  The  anxnmt  paid  by  the  GovctbkM  fel 
tb«ir  nuintetunrc  brin^  comcwtut  less  dm  tm 
half  ijf  Hint  it  ciist,  Han&'i  ^tisfaciioo  at  sea 
depart  miy  be  concevvd. 

"  Ab»ut  four  in  the  afteniuon,  Hans  t^as  «aadii^ 
■1  hit  doM  tntchtnj;  fer  the  maiL  Pr^sentlv  it  n"^ 
ill  appcaiancc,  and  be  ordered  the  stable-nua  u 
bring  out  the  bones  for  the  relay.  In  a  few  i 
the  mail  drew  np.  The  courier  gave  Hans  Af 
solitary  letter  for  the  district,  and  then  took  a  ^ya^  br 
the  fire  lo  wann  liimielf,  nfiile  fresh  horssK  uen 
being  put-to.  As  the  first  horse  was  taken  out  of  the 
carriage,  the  stableman  said, '  I  say,  master,  this  horse 
has  lost  a  shoe.'  Hans  merely  gave  a  growt  at  this, 
and  the  man  proceeded  to  unharness  the  other  horse. 
'  I  say,  master,'  said  the  man  again,  '  this  horse  is 
lamed ;  he's  had  a  blow  on  the  hock." 

"  Hans  now  stepped  down  and  examined  the  horse. 
Finding  that  the  man  was  right,  he  entered  the  house, 
and  accused  the  courier  of  having  driven  carelessly 
at  the  same  time  threatening  to  report  him. 

" '  Please  yourself,  1  don't  care  what  yon  report,' 
said  the  courier.  '  But  understand  this — that  I  also 
intend  to  report  your  negligence  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.  You  haven't  half  horses  enough  to  work 
the  road.  The  return  courier  will  be  here  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  you've  no  other  horses  in  the  stable  than 
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A^'i 


those  I  have  brought.  One  of  them  is  lame,  you  say, 
and  the  other  must  have  a  shoe  on  before  it  can  go 
out  again ;  besides,  the  beast 's  pretty  well  knocked 
up  now.'  So  saying,  the  courier  rose,  and  entering 
the  carriage,  drove  ofT,  leaving  Hans  in  a  state  of 
great  anger. 

"  Hans  now  remained  at  the  door  for  some  rime 
in  a  moody  frame  of  mind.    Then  he  remembered 


that  a  shoe  must  be  put  on  the  horse  before  the 
evening.  The  farrier  he  employed  had  been  allowed 
to  go  away  for  a  few  days'  holiday,  Hans  calculating 
that  during  the  man's  absence  he  should  save  his 
keep  aa  well  as  his  wages.  The  stable-man  was  of 
course  quite  unable  to  shoe  the  horse,  so  Hans,  who 
understood  the  farrier's  art,  resolved  to  do  it  himself. 
The  fire  was  lighted  in  the  smithy,  and  the  horse 


some   difficulty,    as 

finger  of  his  left  1 

pain,  and   prevent( 

work   as   skilfully  i 

sently  the  horse — pi 

position— jerked  its 

itself  and  tearing 

Hans  considerable 

down  the  instrumer 

savagely  turning  on 

been  the  cause  of  th 

not  to  make  a  foo 

take  the  horse  back  i 
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wrapped  a  rag  carefully  about  it  Then,  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  so  that  his  ann  might 
rest  slingwise  in  it,  she  disappeared,  wishing  to  be  out 
of  his  way  as  much  as  possible  till  he  should  some- 
what recover  his  temper. 

"  Hans  Miiller  now  considered  what  course  he  had 
better  pursue.     The  return  courier  would  anive  in 


less  than  two  houis,  and  he  had  not  a  horse  fit  to 
leave  the  stables.  No  means  of  escape  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  and  he  detennined  to  get 
rid  of  the  consequences  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
The  courier  who  was  expected  was  a  very  passionate 
man.  Being  an  old  soldier  and  a  strict  disdplinariao, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  with  the 
utmost  candour  when  the  post-horses  were  not  in 
readiness  for  him.  At  last  an  ingenious  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  Hans's  imagination.    The  snow  had 
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ROW,  on  account  of  the  frost,  acquired  *aate  son  <f 
consistency.  He  would  qnit  the  villa^,  and  W 
rvlum  till  some  two  or  three  houts  after  the  oovxA 
Etrrfval,  leaving  the  poor  stable-man  to  box  dt 
brunt  uf  that  functionary's  displeasure  He  cnW 
do  this  the  more  easily  as  night  was  fajtt  closif  b- 

He  accordingly  started  on  his  way,  and  plui^ 
iiitu  thv  forest,  rcsolvcil  not  to  return  home  tiU  be 
Wi*  out  of  all  danger  of  meeting  the  courier.  IT* 
nitjhl  WM  (lark  and  gloomy — so  dark,  iodeed,  lb* 
the  snow  on  the  ground  was  hardly  perc«ptil]l> 
under  the  thick  fir-trees.  Hans  in  a  shon  tin 
lost  his  way.  This,  however,  he  did  not  mud 
mind,  his  solt  object  being  to  pass  away  ihe  time 
After  some  houra  he  btgan  to  think  that  die  couiia 
must  now  have  left  the  \-illage.  As  the  cold  0 
the  night  was  intense,  and  his  linger  still  paioet 
him  considerably,  he  rtsolved  lo  try  and  find  hi! 
way  back.  But  the  darkness  prevented  him  from 
seeing  any  of  the  usual  landmarks.  At  length  he 
calculated  that  it  must  be  near  midnight,  and  h« 
began  lo  be  greatly  alarmed  tesi  he  should  be  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  forest.  But  still  he  walked 
on,  more,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ] 
wamilh  than  anything  else. 

"  Fatigue  now  bL'gan  to  weigh  on  him  so  heavily 
that  he  could  hardly  drag  one  leg  after  the  other. 
Had  it  not  been  that  he  dreaded   being  frozen  to 
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death  if  he  fell  asleep,  he  would  have  thrown  himself 
down  upon  the  ground.  When  almost  in  despair, 
he  fancied  he  saw,  through  a  break  in  the  trees,  the 
light  of  a  distant  fire.  Believing  himself  to  be  near 
the  village,  he  now  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
light,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  it  But  he 
found  that  the  rays  did  not  proceed,  as  he  had 
imagined,  from  the  houses  in  the  village,  but  from 
a  fire  which  seemed  about  to  go  out.  It  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  amphitheatre,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  trees  being  cleared  away  for  some 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  round  it.  Though  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  nearer  home,  Hans  approached 
the  fire  to  warm  himself.  In  a  few  moments,  he 
looked  round  to  see  if  any  one  was  at  hand  of  whom 
he  could  ask  his  way ;  but  nobody  was  visible.  He 
stood  for  some  time  warming  himself,  and  at  last 
resolved  to  stay  by  the  fire  till  morning.  He  then 
began  to  look  for  wood  to  make  up  the  fire,  so  that 
it  should  last  till  daybreak.  Presently  he  perceived, 
near  the  trees,  a  quantity  of  fagots  piled  together. 
As  he  could  only  use  one  arm,  he  took  up  the  largest 
fagot  he  could  find,  and,  having  thrown  it  upon  the 
fire,  went  back  to  procure  another.  When  he  re- 
turned with  the  second,  he  found  the  first,  somewhat 
to  his  surprise,  already  blazing  up ;  for  when  he  had 
thrown  it  on  the  fire,  it  was  damp,  and  covered  with 
snow.     He  did  not,  however,  stop  to  reason  on  &«■ 
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^^«^^ 


•ubjcct,  Init  threw  on  t)te  second  fagot  It 
diUely  blued  up,  brillianttf  lighting  the  whole 
tround  him.  He  wu  on  the  point  of  ggn^ 
third  iagot  when  he  noticed  clutt  a  renuvkab^jF 


powerful  man  stood  on  the  other  side  of   the  fire, 
dressed  somewhat  in    the   costume  of   a   charcoal 
burner,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  long   pole  shod 
with  iran,  with  which  he  was  stirring  up  the  wood. 
"Hans  gazed  at   him  for  a  moment   in    silence. 


»      .     ' 
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Although  his  appearance  was  tittle  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  charcoal-burner,  there  seemed  some- 
thing strange  about  him  which  Hans  could  not  under- 
stand. On  looking  more  attentively,  he  perceived 
that  the  stranger  cast  no  shadow  on  the  ground 
behind  him,  although  the  fire  was  burning  with 
intense  brightness.  Though  natunlly  courageous,  he 
was  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  apparition,  for  certainly 
it  was  not  there  when  he  first  reached  the  spot.  At 
last  Hans  detennined  to  speak ;  but  before  he  could 
do  so,  the  figure  drew  the  pole  from  the  fire,  and, 
leaning  on  it,  said,  in  a  good-humoured  tone  : 

"'Thanks,  my  son,  £or  this  visit  I  Juve  iiu^ 
wished  that  we  should  become  intimate,  although  I 
have  not  had  the  power  to  commence  an  acquaint- 
anceship.' 

'"You  know  me  then?'  said  Hans,  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

"'Perfectly  well.  You  are  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,  and  I  am  well  pleased  to  number  you  among 
my  friends.  Your  sacrifice,  I  can  assure  you,  has 
rejoiced  me  greatly.' 

"'My  sacrifice r  said  Hans,  astonished.  'What 
do  you  mean?' 

" '  Oh,  the  fagots  you  threw  upon  the  fire.  That 
fire  is  my  altar,'  he  went  on,  pointing  to  it  with  his 
pole,  '  and  those  who  feed  it  become  my  subjects.' 


■"1  iniended  offering  no  acrilice,'  said  Haas;'] 
merely  threw  the  wood  on  the  fire  to  wama  roysdT 

" '  No  matter,'  said  the  figure,  '  the  thing  is  dont 
and  I  ihall  now  look  upon  j-ou  as  my  son.  Teli  mc, 
therefore,  in  what  way  I  can  serve  you.  I  have  gtol 
power  in  my  liands,  and  I  will  do  anything  you  wi»h.' 

"  Hann  (ccnicil  pu^iled  for  a  momem,  as  if  bt 
doubled  what  to  uk. 

'"Conic,"  said  the  phantom,  *  don't  hesitate;  I 
think  I  know  your  wishes.  You  would  like  your 
ImsincN^f  III  lieconic  more  flourishing,  so  that  >w 
might  grow  wealthy;  and,  moreover,  you  would 
like  to  lie  relii;ve(l  from  the  pain  you  now  feel  in 
your  hand.  I  have  not  only  the  power  to  grant  both 
retiuests,  but,  if  you  wish  it,  can  ensure  you  against 
feeling  pam  for  tlie  future,' 

"  Hans  seemed  perfectly  astonished  that  the 
stranger  should  so  (jiiickly  divine  his  thoughts,  and 
was  about  to  reply,  when,  with  a  gesture  of  command. 
the  phantom  said  : 

'"There  is  no  occasion  for  further  remark.  I  think 
we  understand  each  other.  If  you  are  willing  to 
liecome  my  subject,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sacrifice 
a  third  time  by  throwing  on  another  fagot,  or  as  many 
more  as  you  like.  At  midnight,  on  the  some  day 
next  year,  meet  me  here,  and  let  me  know  what  more 
1  can  do  for  you.' 

"  Hans  went  to  the  pile,  and  drew  forth  another 
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fagot,  which  he  threw  into  the  flame.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  the  stranger  was  no  longer  present. 
He  now  determined  to  make  up  the  fire  so  as  to 
ensure  its  burning  till  the  morning.  He  again  went 
to  the  fagot  stack,  and,  pulling  one  out,  saw  that 
several  others  were  on  the  point  of  falling.  To 
prevent  this,  Hans  mechanically  drew  his  left  hand 
from  the  sling,  forgetting  for  the  instant  the  wound 
on  his  finger.    At  this  moment  he  became  conscious 


that  his  finger  pained  him  no  longer ;  and,  taking  up 
a  whole  bundle  of  the  fagots,  he  carried  them  to  the 
fire,  and  threw  them  on  until  at  last  the  flames  burned 
like  a  volcano.  Then,  placing  a  fagot  for  a  pillow, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  close  by  the  fire. 
Although  it  burned  fiercely,  it  did  not  throw  out 
more  than  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Hans  was  fast  asleep. 

"When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  found  it  was 
broad  daylight  To  his  great  surprise  the  fire  had 
burned  out,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  few  embees. 
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He  now  rose  from  the  ground,  singularly  enou] 
without  feeling  the  least  cold,  though  a  considerat 
quanlity  of  snow  had  fallen  and  had  partially  coven 
him.  Shaking  off  the  snow,  he  easily  found  the  pa 
to  his  own  house,  which  he  reached  about  eig 
o'clock.  His  wife  was  overjoyed,  for  she  had  bet 
in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  at  his  absence.     Gretclu 


w  iiCLiKiica   liis   IjiLMklhst,  while-  he  »e-.;l  to  lelVta 
iiscT  liy  some  toilet  o|)criaions. 
"He  iiad  seated  himself  at  the  t:il>lc,  and  his  wji 
s  just  on  the  imint  of  asking  whether  his  fingt 
s  belter,  when  to  her  siirjirise  she  observed   th: 
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whitlow  had  ceased  to  annoy  him.  After  he  had 
finished  his  breakfast,  Gretchen  took  the  poultice 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  a  low  cry  of  alarm  when 
she  saw  that  the  wound  was  so  much  worse.  She 
proposed  to  prepare  another  poultice,  but  he  stopped 
her  by  saying  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience,  and  did 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  anything  of  the  kind. 

"Hans  now  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  the 
stable.  Finding  the  stable-man,  he  inquired  what 
the  courier  had  said  the  evening  before.  He  heard,  as 
he  had  expected,  that  the  courier  had  got  into  a  great 
passion,  and,  not  finding  horses  ready  for  him,  had 
continued  his  way,  threatening  to  complain  at  head- 
quarters. Hans,  however,  cared  little  for  the  threat, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  bargain  he  had  made 
with  the  m)'sterious  charcoal-burner.  He  now  told 
the  stable-man  to  bring  the  horse  that  wanted  shoeing 
into  the  smithy,  and,  although  his  finger  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  he  contrived  to  put  on  the  shoe  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

"When  the  courier  arrived  in  the  afternoon  he 
brought  with  him  a  letter  addressed  to  Hans.  It 
contained  an  order  on  a  bank  in  Frankfort  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  in  liquidation  of  a  debt 
which  had  for  many  years  been  owing  to  Hans's 
father.  Hans  was  overjoyed.  The  sum  was  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  allow  him  to  get  four  excellent 
horses,  but  also   to  purchase  some  rich  meadows 


beside  his  farm,  which  would  enable  him  to  conduc 

his  posting  business  most  satisfactorily.  So  rejcMce 
was  he  at  this  news,  that  he  would  not  listen  ti 
Grelchen's  advice  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  Nea 
day  he  went  to  a  person's  house  a  few  miles'  dii 
tant  to  see  some  excellent  horses  which  were  fa 
sale.  He  purchased  four,  and  returned  with  them  U 
the  inn, 

"  Hans  now  conducted  the  posting  affairs  so  ex 
cellently  as  to  receive  wann  commendations  from  thi 
postmaster ;  and  a  further  and  very  lucrative  contrac 
was  offered  him,  which  he  accepted.  Things  went  or 
satisriclorily  with  him,  anil  he  was  il.iily  iurreasint;  it 
weakli  and  iniportaiiff. 

"But  a  singular  change  had  lakcn  jilace  in  hit 
manner  and  behaviour  to  his  wife  and  family.  For 
merly,  he  treated  them  with  considerable  kindness 
and,  as  far  as  was  possible  with  such  a  selfish  temper 
he  was  fond  of  them.  But  now  he  showed  littlt 
affection  towards  them,  and  if  he  received  the  slightesi 
annoyante,  treated  them  with  great  severity.  His 
eldest  child,  who  was  his  favourite,  fell  ill ;  and  tht 
malady  being  a  painful  one,  the  little  fellow  becamt 
very  fractious.  Gretcheii  nursed  him  with  the  greatesi 
kindness,  but  Hans  had  no  patience  with  him.  In 
capable  of  feeling  pain  himself,  he  had  not  tht 
slightest  synii)atby  with  the  poor  hoy,  hut  atlributet 
his  cries  to  ill-humour,  for  which  the  only  remedy  hi 
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i  could  suggest  was  a  good  flogging.  Gietchen's  love, 
i  on  the  contrary,  became  greater,  the  more  she  saw  the 
,  poor  child  suRer;  and  the  boy's  affection  for  his 
mother  increased  in  proportion  to  the  kindness  she 
lavished  upon  him.  As  he  grew  worse,  his  mother's 
uneasiness  increased ;  but  Hans  became  more  and 
more  impatient  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Gretchen  that  he  was  prevented  from  in- 
flicting personal  chastisement  The  child  died,  and 
Gretchen  exhibited  the  greatest  sonow;  but  Hans 
did  not  shed  one  tear;  and  the  evening  after  the 
funeral  he  was  as  absorbed  in  his  business  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred. 

"  Hans's  affairs  continued  to  be  successful,  and  he 
was  already  looked  upon  as  the  richest  man  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him. 
Although  the  wounds  on  his  cheek  and  right  hand 
had  healed,  the  whitlow  on  his  finger,  though  trifling 
at  first,  had  by  continual  abrasion  become  of  a  serious 
character.  Inflammation  extended  up  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  matter  was  evidently  forming  in  it 
But  Hans,  feeling  no  pain,  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
and  treated  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife  on  the 
subject  with  contempt  The  inflammation  soon  ex- 
tended up  the  arm,  which  swelled  greatly.  It  was 
only  when  its  swollen  state  became  such  that  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  getting  on  his  coat,  that  lie  thought 
of  applying  to  a  surgeon. 


t 
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"The  man  of  sdence,  after  cuvfiitl^  .-mnirB^ 
the  urn,  ukcd  if  fae  fdt  much  pain  in  it. 

"  '  Now  whilcver,"  nid  Hans. 

"'That's  ccruinl^  e»traor(iin.-iry/  said  the  smgrn 
'  Your  nrm  b  in  a  voy  serioas  uate,  aad  1  ni« 
•jiniiiiily  tell  ywi  th&i  it  b  not  a  caw  on  wfaid  I 
ilioitid  B:e  to  XX  on  my  OM-n  jwlgmenL     I  as  tj 


no  means  cettain  that  .amputation  will  not  be 
necessary.' 

" '  Nonsense'  said  Hans  roughly ;  '  how  can  I  do 
■without  my  arm?' 

'"That's  hardly  a  subjca  for  my  consideration.' 
said  the  surgeon.  'At  the  same  time,  I  leli  voq 
ihat,  without  other  advice,  I  must  decline  undertaking 
your  case.' 

"'Oh,  very  well,' said  Hans;  'then  I  shall  quieUy 
return   home.     Cretchen  can  easily  make   a   larger 
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sleeve  to  my  coat;  and  it  will  be  much  better  for 
me  to  keep  my  ami  even  as  it  is  than  to  be  without 
an  arm  altt^ether.     I  wish  you  good  morning.' 

"  Hans  returned  home,  and  next  morning  Gretchen 
hereelf  went  to  the  surgeon.  As  she  had  now  com- 
mand of  more  money  than  she  used  to  have,  she 
requested  him  to  call  with  the  Other  doctor  of  whom 
he  had  spoken,  saying  that  she  would  be  answerable 
for  their  fees,  as  she  was  convinced  her  husband  was 
in  a  worse  state  than  he  imagined 

"  Two  days  after  this  the  doctors  arrived.  Although 
Hans  at  first  showed  great  displeasure  at  their  visit, 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  allow 
them  to  see  his  arm.  The  doctor  who  accompanied 
the  surgeon,  after  examining  it  quietly,  emphatically 
said  to  Hans : 

" '  Your  life  is  in  your  own  hands,  my  dear  sir,  and 
you  can  do  what  you  please  with  it ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  mortification  has  already  commenced ;  and,  if 
you  do  not  allow  your  ann  to  be  amputated,  you  will 
infallibly  be  a  corpse  in  a  few  days.' 

"Hans  looked  earnestly  in  the  surgeon's  face  foi 
some  moments  ;  and  observing  a  very  serious  ex 
pression  on  it,  declared  himself  willing  to  submit  to 
the  operation,  which  was  successfuily  performed  two 
days  afterwards. 

"It  was  some  weeks  before  Hans  had  suffi.*iw.ii'i>i 
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recovered  to  allow  him  to  leave  hia  room,  and  wh 
he  did  so  he  was  strangely  changed  for  the  worse 
appearance.  His  health  had  been  gradually  falli 
off  since  the  night  of  his  interview  with  the  stiang 
So  far  from  any  inability  to  feel  pain  being  adv^ 
tageous  to  the  constitution,  it  seemed  in  Hans's  ca 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  But  great  as  the  chan 
had  been  before  the  operation,  it  was  comparadvi 


irillin-  to  lli.".t  wliirh  had  taken  plnce  sinre.  Insie. 
of  the  bluff,  liL-alihy  a|i|>earan(:c  for  which  he  h, 
fyrmerly  been  remarkable,  Hans  was  now  miseral 
.■ttLTii:ateii,  and  so  woak  that  he  could  hardly  wal 
Mis  face  had  al^iti  become  so  pallid  and  gaunt  tk 
when  he  lookcil  in  (he  mirror  after  getting  out  of  b 
lie  eaMly  iin<l'.Tstf>od  the  nwessily  for  taking  greai 
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ind  fractious  with  Gretchen,  who  had  attended  him 
Vi'xh  the  greatest  solicitude  during  the  time  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  but  without  ehdting  the  slightest 
gratitude  in  return.  Becoming  alanned  now  at  the 
precarious  condition  he  was  in,  he  drew  so  largely  on 
his  wife's  exertions,  that  she  had  hardly  any  time  left 
to  look  after  the  inn  and  the  business  generally,  all  of 
which  had  fallen  to  her  charge  during  her  husband's 
illness. 

"  Hans  succeeded  at  last  in  gaining  a  little  strength. 
Ever  since  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  and  the  lesson 
it  had  taught  him,  he  had  been  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  most  trifling 
danger ;  and  frequently,  when  he  had  merely  received 
a  slight  blow  or  shock,  he  would  return  to  the  house 
to  see  whether  he  had  not  been  wounded. 

"For  more  than  a  month  things  thus  went  on, 
Hans  gaining  strength,  though  very  slowly.  At  last, 
however,  he  considered  himself  sufficiently  recovered 
to  undertake  some  portion  of  the  superintendence  of 
the  business,  and  went  into  the  smithy  to  see  the 
farrier  shoeing  a  hoise.  The  man  was  absent  at  the 
moment.  Till  he  should  return,  Hans  amused  himself 
by  looking  round  the  smithy,  and  grumbling  at  its 
disorder.  By  way  of  setting  his  servant  an  example 
of  order  and  neatness,  he  occupied  himself  in  placing 
the  tools  against  the  wall,  and  collecting  together  the 
horse-shoes  which  were  scattered  on  the  floor. 
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again  fallen  off  in  health,  owing  to  the  effects  ot 
his  wound.  His  men  now  paid  little  regard  to  him, 
as  they  looked  to  his  wife  for  their  orders — a  circum- 
stance which  annoyed  him  very  much.  From  habit, 
he  often  found  himself  on  the  point  of  using  his 
right  hand  (which  healed  but  very  slowly,  if  at  all), 
being  unwarned  by  the  sense  of  pais  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  bim  to  do  soi 


"  One  day,  when  he  had  gone  out,  he  wdered  a 
farm-boy  to  move  some  wood  from  one  pbce  to 
another.  The  boy  refused,  under  the  plea  that  his 
mistress  had  told  him  the  day  before  that  the  wood 
was  not  to  be  shifted.  Infuriated  at  the  boy's  dis- 
obedience and  his  wife's  interference,  Hans  unthink- 
ingly drew  his  hand  from  the  sling,  and  gave  the 
boy  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  then,  seizing  3  stick, 
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beat  him  severely.  The  boy  at  last  contrived  to 
escape,  and  Hans  returned  to  the  house  so  weak 
from  the  exertions  he  had  made  that  he  could  hardly 

walk,  although  at  the  same  time  he  fell  no  fatigue, 
the  loss  of  that  sense  having  been  included  in  the 
gift  he  had  received  from  the  phantom.  On  seating 
himself  in  the  inn,  he  remembered  that  he  had  used 
his  hand.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  to  his  terror  found 
that  the  slight,  new-formed  skin  had  been  completely 
nibbed  off  by  the  blows  he  had  given,  and  tliai 
it  was  evidently  in  a  very  inflamed  condition.  He 
called  on  Gretchen,  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes — for  which,  by  the  bye,  she  was 
scolded  by  her  husband,  as  they  somewhat  inijieded 
her  movements — she  applied  a  poultice  to  his  hand, 
and  then  replaced  it  in  the  sling.  But  the  wound 
in  the  hand  not  only  refused  to  heal,  but  daily  became 
worse ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  being  able 
to  move  feebly  about,  he  was  almost  as  helpless  as 
an  infant. 

"Twelve  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Hnns's 
inteniew  with  the  phantom,  of  which,  it  may  be 
mentione"!,  he  had  never  told  Gretchen.  He  now 
resoK'e<l  to  keej)  the  appointment  he  had  made,  and 
to  implore  the  phantom  to  lake  from  him  the  terrible 
gift  he  hail  received,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  again 
losing  the  worldly  possessions  with  which  it  was 
joined.    Keeping  his  intcnlion  a  secret  from  Gretchen 
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and  first  fortifying  himself  for  the  trial  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  he  left  home  about  ten  o'clock  to  proceed 
to  the  wood.  After  walking  for  about  two  hours, 
he  saw  in  the  distance  the  glimmer  of  a  fire,  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  considered  that  the  time 
had  almost  arrived  when  he  should  be  able  to  relin- 
quish the  terrible  gift  he  had  received.  On  reaching 
the  amphitheatre,  he  found  the  fire  nearly  extin- 
guished as  before;  but  the  phantom  was  not  there. 
He  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
ofTer  up  a  sacrifice  by  throwing  on  a  fagot  Taking 
his  arm  from  the  sling,  he  carried  one  of  the  largest 
and  threw  it  on  the  flames.  It  burned  up  brightly; 
but  no  phantom  appeared.  He  took  a  second  from 
the  stack,  and  threw  that  on  likewise;  but  still  no 
phantom.  He  then  took  another,  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
and  so  on  till  the  number  had  reached  a  score,  all 
of  which  he  threw  on  the  fire ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
until  the  last  was  thrown  on,  none  but  the  first  burnt. 
Hans  now  turned  round  to  procure  more  fagots, 
when  he  saw  the  phantom  charcoal-burner,  with  his 
pole,  standing  before  the  pile. 

"  '  Welcome,  my  son,'  he  said ;  '  what  more  do 
you  wish  from  me?' 

"  'To  take  from  me  the  gift  you  gave  me,  and 
let  me  be  as  I  was  before  I  made  your  acquaintance,' 
said  Hans. 

"  'That  is  beyond  my  power,'  said  the  phantom. 


fVhca  ihc* 
nti*e  he  ganed  bM  finlc  a 
had  laiim  uleep,  I  was  dtoway,  mad  Ac  boatswain's 
male  seemcH  ditcontented.  For  some  motnests  be 
■aid  nothing,  and  then  brake  out  witfa — 

"  I  hardly  think  that  was  a  true  stoiy  of  yxxn 
after  all,  and  I  don't  like  fabulous  y^nts.  I  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  contempt  as  I  (}o  on 
mermaids  and  other  things  of  the  kind." 

"  Well,  ifs  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  isn't  true,"  replied 
the  asMxiant-surgeon ;  "  I  did  my  besL" 

"  I'll  not  argufy  the  matter  »ith  yoii  at  present," 
said  the  Iwatswain's  mate, "  as  I  think  it  must  now  be 
lime  to  call  the  watch.  I  am  sorry  1  have  not  my 
wliiille  to  do  it  property,  but  no  matter :    give  q]^ 
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the  tiller,"  he  continued,  addressing  me,  "and  you 
can  coil  youreelf  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I  win  call 
you  again  when  it's  your  watch.  I  suppose  you 
won't  mind  my  singing,  will  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  stretching  myself  down 
in  the  boat  near  the  naturalist,  who  had  been  asleep 
Tor  some  time.  "  Pray  sing  as  long  as  you  IHce,  it 
won't  disturb  me;"— and  die  boatswain's  mate 
immediately  struck  up  a  most  melancholy  sea  love- 
song,  which  had  the  effect  of  lulling  me  to  sleep 
before  he  had  completed  the  first  three  verses. 

Although  I  do  not  remember  wliat  dreams  I  had 
that  night,  my  slumber  was  a  most  refreshing  one. 
It  must  have  been  some  hours  before  I  awoke,  and 
even  then  I  felt  so  comfortable  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  open  my  eyes,  but  remained  motionless  in  a  half- 
dreamy,  half- wakeful  consciousness.  Presently  I 
felt  the  boatswain's  mate  take  me  by  the  wrist,  evi- 
dently, as  I  thought,  with  the  intention  of  awaking  me. 
Still,  I  did  not  stir,  but  pretended  I  was  asleep. 

"  He  is  decidedly  better  this  morning,"  said  the 
boatswain's  male.  "I  think  he'll  be  able  to  pull 
through  yet." 

Completely  astonished  at  his  remark,  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  after  a  moment  closed  them  again, 
for  I  felt  assured  I  was  still  dreaming.  Nor  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  instead  of  the  boat  I 
appeared  to  be  in  the  cabin  of  the  Albatross. 


eviui'iitiy  lilt  <KK  uir  oi  (Jie  Aii'a 
aruuiiil  nK'.  ami  laiind  Maixtin 
the  ca|)tain  and  the  Arst  lieuten 
regarding  me  ik-ith  great  ioteres 
rise  in  my  haininock,  but  was  so 
and  my  head  sank  bacV  again  o 
burst  into  tears. 

"  We  had  better  not  disturb  hii 
still  in  the  voice  of  the  boats* 
us  leave  him  a  little  while,  and 
he  will  soon  be  stronger.  It 
lelapse  if  we  fatigued  him  now." 

The  captain  and  the  lieuten^ 
cabin,  and  the  doctor,  taking  u 
himself  on  a  chest  and  began  to 
for  some  time  quite  bewildered, 
my  hand  from  under  the  clotbi 
up  against  the  light  which  poured 
window  in  the  ship's   side,  I  fou 
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"and  for  some  time  I  thought  you  would  never 
get  better,  but,  thank  God,  the  danger  is  now 
past" 

"How  long  have  I  been  ill,  sir?" 

"  For  more  than  three  weeks,"  he  said  "  I  never 
knew  a  worse  case  of  brain  fever  to  recover  in  my 


'And  what  has  become  of  the  naturalist?"  1 
inquired. 

"What  naturahst?" 

"The  one  that  was  with  me  on  the  island.  And 
the  boatswain's  mate  and  the  assistant-surgeon,  are 
they  on  board?" 

"Yes,  they  are  both  on  board.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 
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"  Oh !  he's  a  good  deal  better  this  evening," 
replied  the  doctor,  "although  he's  far  from  well 
yet  His  mind  rambled  considerably  before  he 
went  to  sleep,  and  he  has  evidently  since  been 
disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  talking  a  great  deal 
about  lions  and  telescopic  eyes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  of  that  sotL" 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  immediately  answering 
the  doctor  somewhat  sharply,  but  I  thought  a  scene 
in  the  presence  of  the  ^captain  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  I  held  my  tongue,  deteiinining  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  the  man  of  science  the  next 
morning,  and  ihen  prove  to  him  that  I  had  not 
been  gambling  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  subjects  I 
had  been  speaking  of  were  ccmnected  with  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  series  of  adventures  that  ever  a 
midshipman  went  thnugh.  The  captain,  seeing  that 
I  opened  my  eyes,  now  spoke  W  me,  and  in  a  very 
kind  tone  of  voice  asked  me  if  J  felt  better.  I 
told  horn  I  was  much  obligtxl  to  him,  and  that  1 
did  fee!  better,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  very 
anxious  about  the  naturalist,  and  that  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  what  had  become  of  him.  I 
had  no  fear  about  the  boatswain's  mate  and  the 
assistant-surgeon,  as  1  had  been  told  that  they  were 
bolh  on  board  the  ship,  where  I  was  fully  convinced 
every  care  would  be  taken  of  them. 
The  captain  smiled  and  said,    "Well.  Mr.  Cop- 
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pingcr,  don't  be  alanned  on  their  account;  I'll  j 
that  they  want  Tor  nothing.  But  I  must  not  talk 
you  any  longer  now,  may  I,  doctor?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  he  said,  "  he's  not  strong  enou 
yet  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  talking." 

"  Then  good  night,  Mr.  Coppinger,"  said  t 
captain.  "I'll  come  and  see  you  again  to-morr< 
morning.  I  hope  you'll  have  a  good  night's  res 
They  then  all  three  left  the  cabin  together,  the  doci 
whispering  something  into  the  captain's  ear  whl 
I  could  not  understand.  As  soon  as  I  was  alor 
I  felt  exceedingly  irritated  with  the  doctor,  hIio 
thciiigiit  sfcmed  to  treat  iik'  in  a  verj'  contemiiivio 
manner,  which  I  felt  lililf  inclined  to  put  up  wit 
I  was  also  extremely  angry  wiili  them  for  troatii 
the  I0S.S  of  the  naturalist  wilh  so  nmch  indifffrenc 
and  I  then  fell  puizled  to  know  the  reason  il 
assistant-surgeon  and  the  boatswain's  mat<?  had  n 
come  to  see  me,  especially  as  I  heard  they  we 
now  Iwih  cured.  However,  no  raiiotial  conclusi. 
lUd  so 
the  ne 


coiihl    1    arrive  at,  or  at  any  r 

Ue  before  I 

fell  into  a  deep  s!ee|,.  ul,idi  , 

jiuiinied   till 

morniug,  when     I    .as   awa'^. 

ud    by    the 

paying  me  a  visit. 

"  Well,  my  lioy."  lie  s.iid,  " 

iiid    iu.w  do 

vourstlf  this  morning?" 

'    "  Very   lumgry.   sir,"  was   m. 

.e|,ly. 

"llravu,   ihat's  the  best  pie 

e  ol"  news   I 
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Tor  some  time.    We  shall  go  on  all  right  now.    What 
^ould  you  like  for  breakfast?" 
■*     "Some  ham,  a  beefsteak,  and  a  bottle  of  porter," 
"     "Excellent    symptoms    those,"  said    the   doctor, 
^nibbing  his  hands,  "but  I  think  I  can  find  some- 
\  thing  lighter  and    better  adapted  to  your  present 
"  condition  than  the  articles  you  mention.     I  will  go 
'   and  order  it  for  you  at  once.     Now  keep  your  mind 
quite  easy,  and  after  you  have  had  your  breakfast 
we  will  have  a  little  rational  conversation  together." 

The  doctor  then  left  the  cabin,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  some  tea,  with  an  egg  and 
bread  and  butter,  were  brought  to  me.  The  bread 
had  been  baked  on  purpose  for  me  by  the  ship's 
cook,  and  I  not  only  enjoyed  my  breakfast  exceed- 
ingly, but  when  i  had  finished  I  had  sufficient  appe- 
tite left  to  commence  another.  The  doctor  then 
came  into  the  cabin  again,  and  after  making  a  few 
inquiries  respecting  my  health,  to  all  of  which  I 
gave  very  satisfactory  answers,  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  some  information  about  my  companions  in  the 
boat,  and  especially  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  naturalist 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  replied,  "  I  can't  talk  on  any 
subject  connected  with  the  boat  now — on  some 
future  day  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  it — as  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  on  one  of  far  greater  importance  to 
your  welfare  tlian  that" 

K   K 


"Wbit  may  it  Iw?"  I  asked. 

"We  have  btclyEilla)  in  with  a  ^p  dot  saa 

Ihc  poinl  of  returning  to  Eneland.  and  as  it  wJ 
be  Hime  time  before  you  are  sufficrientJy  rewmrd 
to  be  again  fit  for  dotj-,  I  recommended  our  capoin. 
in  ease  you  should  wish  it,  to  allow  you  to  rcHm 
wilh  her.  She  has  left  us  for  a  few  days'  nuise. 
and  ilien  «hc  will  join  us  again,  and  if  yoa  ISce  a 
return  home  you  can  do  so," 

I'or  some  time  I  w-as  greatly  puzzled  what  ans»w 
to  make  him.  There  was  something  particularir 
disagreeable  to  me  in  the  idea  of  quitting  the  ship, 
as  I  thought  it  might  be  considered  that  I  was 
shirking  my  duty.  Again.  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  1  fell  exceedingly  weak,  and  that  tb( 
doctor  was  right  when  he  said  it  would  be  some 
time  before  I  should  be  strong  enough  to  resume 
my  duties. 

The  doctor,  seeing  my  perplexity,  kindly  said  to 
mc.  "  I  perceive,  my  boy,  you  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  your  mind,  which  is  natural 
enough." 

"Indeed,"  I  said,  "although  I  should  be  mosi 
happy  again  to  see  my  friends  at  home,  my  aver- 
sion to  quitting  the  ship  is  still  greater,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  afraid  it  might  be  thought  I  wish  lo  shirk 
my  duty." 

"  Don't  let  any  thoughts  of  that  description  annov 
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you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  My  guarantee  is  sufficient 
on  the  occasion.  Nobod)'  who  knows  me  would 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  would  authorize  you  to 
leave  the  ship  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
However,  your  indecision  does  you  credit,  and  1  will 
give  you  five  days  to  turn  over  the  subject  in  your 
mind,  but  it  must  be  on  this  condition,  that  you 
don't  speak  to  roe  one  word  about  the  naturalist  or 
the  boatswain's  mate,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  If 
you  do,  I  shall  insist  upon  your  going  whether  you 
like  it  or  no;  and  remember,  on  a  point  of  the 
kind  my  word  is  law." 

As  I  knew  the  doctor  to  be  a  very  determined 
man,  I  easily  perceived  it  would  be  useless  on  my 
part  to  argue  with  him,  so  I  accepted  the  offer 
with  thanks,  and  told  him  that  in  five  days  I  would 
give  him  a  decided  answer.  But,  although  I  had 
made  the  promise  not  to  speak  to  him  about  my 
boat  companions,  I  did  so  to  others,  and  to  my 
intense  annoyance  they  all  laughed  at  me.  In  the 
meantime  the  days  passed  on,  and  I  recovered  my 
strength  rapidly,  till  the  time  came  for  me  to  give 
my  answer  to  the  doctor.  I  told  turn,  when  I  saw 
him,  that  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  offer, 
and  that  I  would  return  to  England  in  the  ship  he 
named.  He  complimented  me  on  my  decision,  and 
told  me  be  thought  it  a  very  sensible  one,  although 
he  httle  imagined  at  the  time  that  my  only  K%un>. 


Tor  retuning  was,  that  I  found  the  doubts  timnn 
by  my  companions  on  the  truth  of  my  ad^'enimts 
on  the  island  too  intolerable  to  bear. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  homeward-bound  &ig3te. 
the  Ariadnr,  joined  us,  and  after  taking    a  fricndJr 


leave  of  the  captain  and  my  shipmates,  I  was  with 
some  difficulty  lifted  into  a  boat,  and  lefl  the  ship, 
extremely  puziled  to  understand  why  the  boatswain's 
male  and  the  assistant-surgeon  did  not  come  to  bid 

me  good  bye. 


Little  now  remains  to  complete  the  narrative  of 
my  wonderful  adventures.  My  sail  home  was  a 
rao?.\.  lavo\itiQ\«  qwc,  a.Wi  to.^  ws^in^K  recovered  so 
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rapidly  during  the  voyage,  that  when  I  arrived  in 
England  I  was  the  picture  of  rude  health.  My  dear 
old  grandmother,  my  father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
sistere,  all  received  me  with  ,great  affection  and  ap- 
peared delighted  to  see  me.  But  even  here  arose 
a  subject  which  gave  a  bitter  taste  to  the  cup  of 
happiness  I  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed  in  their 
society — they  all  seemed  to  look  with  incredulity 
on  my  adventures  in  the  enchanted  island.  At  last 
I  gave  up  the  point,  and  spoke  of  them  no  more, 
determining,  when  a  convenient  opportunity  should 
arise,  that  I  would  write  them  out  fully,  so  that  they 
might  be  published  afler  my  death.  I  should  thus 
be  relieved  from  the  pain  of  hearing  any  doubts 
thrown  on  my  statements.  And  if  doubts  even  then 
should  be  placed  on  them,  I  hope  that  the  lesson 
I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  in  them  will  not  be 
lost,  and  that  is — Providence  knows  a  great  deal 
better  what  is  good  for  us  than  w'e  do  ourselves  j 
and  if  every  wish  is  not  answered  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, we  may  depend  upon  it  it  is  only  withheld 
from  us  for  some  good  and  wise  reason. 


fc  /  il'j 
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